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INTRODUCTORY. 


Mr. Merryman quaintly observes, as he bounds into 
the circle sacred to sawdust and somersets, and throws 
his head forward with a complacent air, “ Well, here 
we are, and now what do you think of us?” The 
remarkable man alluded to above has confidentially 
assured us “ time and again ” that he never prepounded 
the question without anticipating a favourable answer ; 
but as he from the mere force of habit and association 
too often jumps at conclusions to which less mercurial 
bodies would walk, little dependence can be placed 
on his word. With us, however, the case is different ; 
and as we come down to the foot-lights of public 
opinion and gratefully bow our acknowledgment of 
the applauding courtesies which custom extends to 
the blushing debutante, we cannot help trembling at 
the conjecture, that a “second appearance” may 
change the laurel on our brows to cypress, and remove 
the presuming Star to the level of the old Stock com- 
pany. Fortune, weathercocks, and women are alike 
fickle, and why should that concoction of the odds and 
ends of humanity—the Public—be more favored with 
the virtue of steadiness? Nil deaperandum—the 
motto of the General who commands in his whole 
army less columns #tan we do—shall, be our watch- 
word through the long years to come, and while we 
intend commanding success, we mean to deserve it. 
The will to do good to mankind is strong within us, 
though not entirely effacing those feelings of revenge 
nature has implanted in our breasts, and while we 
shall forgive all men for sending us their subscriptions 
we shall never forget them for the act! Now a 
word or two of the different features of this Maga- 
zine. First, in Religion. We are, and always have 
been strong opposers of that unchristian-like spirit 
which is founded on sectarian prejudices, and shall 
never tolerate anything in = own pages which can 
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engender hostility from the supporters of sny particu- 
lar creed, fully believing that good nature and good 
feeling are two prominent foundation siones in the 
great temple of Christianity. We intend that our 
articles shall be deeply imbued with the very essence 
of morality, and, as far as in us lies, shall live up to 
this our proposed creed. 

Divided as the community now is between War 
and Anti-War, we dare not commit ourselves by ex- 
pressing a preference for either party—fearing that if 
we do so we shall not only commit ourselves but 
Like a certain distinguished politician of 
the present century—the year we shall not name— 
we prefer holding over for the present at least, only 
reserving for ourselves the privilege of being in Maga- 
zine Literature ultra-radicel. Politicians’ principles 
now-a-days are as the advertisements of the Opti- 
cians say, “ fitted for all sights,” and the less we see ot 
such sights, the better for our good nature. In Philo- 
sophy we disclaim all connection with the Fourier- 
ites, Grahamites, and all other ites, except the Re- 
chabites, wich order being devoted to the promotion 
of good order and happiness of mankind in general, 
and the temperance portion of the community in par- 
ticular, we shall always honour and respect. Our pri- 
vate philosophy teaches us to bear up under misfor- 
tane like a man, which, did we endorse the senti- 
ments of the Grahamites, we could never do, as experi- 
ments have proved cofelusively that no man can bat- 
tle successfully with any common enemy, much legs 
bad luck, upon an empty stomach. 

In literature we shal! be a kind of mental reservoir. 
To the needy (in information) we shall kindly ad- 
minister the consolations of historical research—to 
the afflicted (with ennui) we shall propose a small 
quantity of Original Tales—to “ the maiden all 
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forlorn” (with want of sympathy) we shall prescribe 
a quantum sufficit of poetical love, which, like mor- 
phia, is soothing in its effects—to the sufferers (from 
dearth of news) we can every four weeks leave an ar- 
ticle of Town Topics to fill the vacuum—and to the 
searcher after knowledge in general we can highly 
recommend a few extracts which have proved very 
efficacious in diseases of the kind; should that not 
suffice, we can place him under gradual! treatment and 
leave him every month a potion—not a portion—of 
the Magazine, which cannot but be remedial in its 
effects. Here is a remedy for every mental disease 
offered you ; may we hope you will place yourselves 
under our care? © 
In conclusion, we acknowledge the truth and beauty 
of the old maxim, “ actions speak |ouder than words,” 
and shall therefore decline playing the egotist till war- 


ranted in so doing by your permission. Meanwhile 
do not allow the snows of January to cool the inti- 
macy which we feel has already sprung up between 
us, but let it rather freeze and cement the bonds of 
real friendship between us to such an extent that the 
smiles and tears of approaching Spring can never hope 
to dissolve our pleasant and agreeable union. And 
while you tender to us the joys that “current coin” 
inevitably engenders in the mind of a Publisher, let us 
hope that we shall return the compliment and fully 
compensate you for the favours you may hereafter ex- 
tend to us. With the best wishes of our uncommon 
good nature fresh upon our lips, and the warmth of good 
feeling and friendship toward everybody glowing in 
our hearts, we take our leave for one short month of 
that especial favourite of authors and publishers—the 
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DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 


Tue bright star, or dew-drop in the Spica Virginis, 
now falls beneath the horizon. Still I stand here 
upon my flowery earth and think: “ Thou bearest 
still upon thy flowers, thou good old earth, thy human 
children to the sun, as the mother bears her suckling 
to the light—-still thou art completely embraced, be- 
decked, and covered by thy children, and—while the 
winged creatures flutter about thy shoulders, crowds 
of animals stride about thy feet, winged gold-dots 
rove about thy locks—thou leadest the tall erect hu- 
man race through heaven by thy hand, thou showest 
us all the red of thy mornings, thy flowers, and the 
whole light-filled house of the Infinite Father, and 
thou tellest of Him to thy children, who have not as 
yet seen Him. But, good mother Earth, a millenary 
will come, when all thy children will be dead to thee, 
when the fiery sun-whirlpool will have whirled thee 
towards itself, into too-near consuming circles; then 
wilt thou, a bereft one, with the mute in thy bosom, 
sprinkled with death-ashes, wander desert and dumb 
about thy sun. - The dawn of morning will come, 
the star of evening will twinkle, but the race of men 
will all sleep soundly upon thy four world-arms, and 
will see nothing more. Will that be all? Ah, then 
lay a higher consoling hand upon that one of our 

ow-creatures, who wil! be the last to fall asleep— 
lay the last veil without lingering over the solitary 
eye. 

The evening-red is already glimmering in the north. 
Also in my soul the sun has set, red light is quivering 
at the edge, and my internal self becomes dark—the 
world before me lies in a deep slumber, and hears 
znd speaks not—within me a pale world is composing 
itself out of skeletons—the old bones fly off as dust. 
‘There is a roaring, as if on the borders of the earth 
an annihilation was beginning, and I was hearing the 
crushing of a sun—the stream stops, and all is still— 
a black rainbow is arching itself tegether out of 
storms over this helpless earth. 





» See! a form steps beneath that biack arch; it 
strides unheard—a vast skeleton—over the June- 
flowers, and approaches my mountain—it swallows 
up suns, crushés earths, treads out a moon, and rises 
high into nonentity. This tall white skeleton cuts 
through the night, holds two men by the hands, looks 
at me, and says, “ I am Death—I hold by each hand 
one of thy friends, but they are net to be recog- 
nised.””* 

I lay with my lips on the earth, my heart swam in 
the venom of death—but though dying, I still heard 
him speak : 

‘* Now I kill thee also, thou hast often uttered my 
name, and I have heard thee—I have already criim- 
bled to pieces an eternity, and seize upon old worlds 
and crush them; I descend from the suns into your 
dult dark corner, where the human saltpetref is 
shooting forth, and sweep it off—Dost thou still live, 
mortal ?” 

Then did my heart, exhausted of blood, melt into 
one tear at the torments of man ; I raised myself up 
shattered as I was, and looked not upen the skeleton, 
nor unon that which bere him—lI looked up to Sirius, 
and cried in the last agony, “ Hidden Father, wilt 
thou allow me to be annihilated? Are even these 
annihilated 2? Does our tormented life end in a mere 
shattering? Ah, could the hearts which are erushed 
love Thee only for so short a time ! 


See—then there fell from the night-blue heaven 
above a bright drop, large asa tear, and it sank, in- 
creasing as it went, passing from one world to another. 
As it thus—large, and with a thousand flashes of 
colour—pressed its way through the black arch, that 
arch became green, and blossomed like a rainbow. 





—* These friends are E. A. v. Oerthel amd J. Hermann, of 
whom Jean Paul was deprived in 1789 and 1790. 

t Nitrates form readily in vaults, and upon old walls. Death 
treating the whole earth as a charnel house, ealls mankind the 
* human saltpetse,’’ which he brushes down. 
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and beneath it there were no more forms to be seen. 
And when the drop, large-glimmering like a sun, lay 
upon five flowers, then did a wandering fire flow 
over the green surface, and light up a black gauze, 
which unseen had compassed the earth. The gauze 
swelling drew itself up into a boundless pavilion, de- 
tached itself into the world, and falling together as 
a mourning veil, remained in a grave. The earth 
became a dawning heaven, from the stars descended 
like dust a warm rain of bright atoms, by the horizon 
stood white pillars, planted up—from the West to- 
wards me were rolling little clouds, pearl-bright, 
greenish-sparkling, red-glowing, and upon every cloud 
slept a boy, whose zephyr-breath played with the 
dripping vapour as with soft flowers, and rocked his 
cloud—the waves of a warm evening breeze rippled 
against the’clouds, and carried them along. And as 
a wave flowed into my breath, my rapt soul was 
about to dissolve into eternal repose—far towards the 
West, a dark sphere shook itself beneath a hurricane 
and the torrent of a storm; from the East was a 
zodiacal light, cast like a shadow upon the ground 
where I stood. 

I turned towards the East, and an angel, calmly- 
great, happy in virtue, rising like a moon, smiled upon 
me, and said: “ Dost thou know me? I am the 
angel of peace and repose, and in thy death thou 
wilt see me again. I love and console you, mortals, 
and attend you in your greatest grief. If it be- 
comes too great, and you feel sore from lying upon 
your hard life, then do I take the soul with all its 
wounds to my heart, bear it from your sphere, which 
is there struggling in the West, and lay it down 
slumbering upon the soft cloud of death.” 

Alas! I know some seeping forms upon these 
elouds ! 

“ All these clouds sail with their sleepers towards 
the East—and as soon as the great good God rises 
in the form of the sun, they all awake, and live and 
rejoice for ever.” 

Oh, behold! the clouds towards the East glow 
more brightly, and crowd themselves together into 
a sea of light; the rising sun approaches; all the 
sleepers smile from their happy dream towards their 
waking, with increased animation. 

Oh, ye ever loved, ever to be recognised forms! 
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If I am able once more to look into your large 
heaven-intoxicated eyes—— 

A sunbeam flashed up; God rested flaming before 
the second world ; every closed eye was raised— 

Alas! mine also; it was only the earth-sun that 
rose ; I was still cleaving to the, struggling western 
ball; the shortest night had hastened over my slum- 
ber as if it had been the last of my life. 

Be it so! But to-day my mind elevates itself 
with its earthly force; I raise my eyes into the infi- 
nite world above this life ; my earthly heart attached 
to a purer fatherland, beats, Infinite One, towards 
Thy starry heaven, towards the starry image of Thy 
boundless form, and I become great and eternal by 
Thy voice, which says in my noblest internal part: 
“ Thou shalt never pass away.” 


Thus, whoever with me recollects an hour in 
which the angel of peace has appeared to him, 
and has removed souls that are dear to him from 
his earthly embrace, whoever recollects an hour in 
which he lost too much, let him restrain his long- 
ing, and with me look firmly up to the clouds, and 
say, “ Continue to rest upon your clouds, ye beloved 
ones, who are removed. You do not count the 
ages which flow between your evening and your 
morning ; no stone except the grave-stone lies any 
longer upon your covered hearts, and that does not 
weigh heavily. Not so much asa thought upon us 
disturbs your repose.” 


Deep within man rests something uncontrollable 
which pain only numbs, but does not vanquish. 
Therefore he endures a life, where the best bears 
only leaves instead of fruit, therefore is he awake 
almost during the whole nights of this western 
sphere, where beloved persons quit the loving bo- 
som for a far distant life, and leave to the present 
one the echoes of memory, just as through the 
black nights of Iceland, swans fly as birds of pas- 
sage, with the sounds of violins. But thou, whom 
the two sleeping forms have loved, and in whom 
they have left me their friend and my own, thou 
my esteemed Christian O ,** remain below with 
me? 











* Christian Otto, a friend of Jean Pauls im his youth and 
through life. 





PIZARRO AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


Ir is not our purpose, and, indeed, it would be be- 
yond our power, to compress into a few pages an 
account of the conquest of Peru, by Pizarro and his 
associates. Our intention is, to furnish a brief and 
rapid sketch of the earlier exploits of the extraordi- 
nary man whose portrait accompanies it. Little that 
may readily be believed, is told of the early years of 
Francisco Pizarro, who was born about 1478, at 
Truxillo, a city of Estremadura, in Spain. Some 
say that he was deserted by his parents, and—as 
strange stories will commonly be related of men who 
have made themselves conspicuous—t is alleged that 
he had been nursed by a sow. If this tale be true, 
he, in a certain sense, repaid the obligation ; for thus 
deserted, entirely without education,—he could neither 
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write nor read—he followed the occupation of a 
swineherd. Of an enterprising spirit, he was natur- 
ally disgusted with his idle life, which, however, 
had supplied him with abundance of leisure to listen 
to the absorbing account of the new world, then so 
extensively diffused. He abandoned his sordid call- 
ing, escaped to Seville, the port of embarkation of 
adventurous spirits to the west, and we next hear of 
him in 1510, at the Island of Hispaniola, where he 
joined the expedition to Uraba,in Terra Firma, under 
Alonzo de Ojeda, whom the famous Hernando Cortés, 
whose mother was a Pizarro, was to have accompa- 
nied. Had he gone, the conquest of Mexico might 
have been delayed for years. Pizarro partook the 
disasters of Ojeda’s colony, but must have obtained 
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some reputation‘ for the charge of the settlement 
was confided to him during the temporary absence 
of the governor. We next see him associated with 
the celebrated Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific, 
and he was among the first before whose astonished 
eyes the southern Pacific displayed itself. After the 
death of Balboa, he was employed in several military 
expeditions under Pedrarias, and was trained to be- 
come the conqueror of Peru. We find Captain 
Pizarro at Panama, at the age of fifty, a poor soldier 
of fortune, but upheld, doubtless, by visions of future 
wealth ; for now the achievements of Cortés commu- 
nicated a new stimulus to adventure, and southern 
expeditions over the mighty Cordilleras, became the 
common talk. Without adequate funds, Pizarro was 
fain to look around for assistance, and he found it in 
two persons who must now be noticed. Diego de 
Almagro, like his new friend, a soldier of fortune, 
and like him, a foundling, was a gallant officer, open 
and liberal, but hasty, and of ungoverned passions. 
Hernando de Luque was a Spanish ecclesiastic, a man 
of great prudence and knowledge of the world, of 
influence which his respectability had acquired, and 
of fortune. ‘These three confederates easily obtained 
the warrant of the governor to the perilous enter- 
prise they were about to undertake. Luque was to 
supply,the chief part of the money, Pizarro to com- 
mand the expedition, and Almagro to equip and victual 
the vessels, which were manned, after some difficulty, 
by about a hundred desperate adventurers. Pizarro 
weighed anchor about the middle of November, 1524, 
and Almagro was shortly to follow him. After en- 
countering almost inconceivable difficulties and dan- 
gers, throughout which the fortitude of Pizarro never 
deserted him, although it was severely taxed by the 
despair of his men, he came to anchor at a place he 
called Puerta Quemada, despatching a confidential 
officer, named Montenegro, to reconnoitre the coun- 
try, and, if he could, to open a communication with 
the natives. These were a warlike race, and were 
not unprepared for the invaders, but they were no 
match for Europeans, commanded by so‘intrepid and 
skilful a soldier as Pizarro, by whom they were soon 
discomfited ; but who, thinking he had done enough 
for the present to vindicate the enterprise in the eyes 
of Pedrarias, the governor of Panama, returned, and 
was set on shore a short ‘distance from that settle- 
ment. Almagro had followed his associate, and 
touching at every point previously explored by him, 
was assailed by the natives at the very spot at which 
they had encountered his countryman. He drove 
them back, but lost an eye in the conflict. Filled 
with anxiety for his friend he returned without delay, 
and learned where he was to be found, and the result 
of his expedition. Better freighted with gold than 
his partner, Almagro had gathered further tidings of 
the great and golden empire in the south. Un- 
daunted by difficulties, they swore never to abandon 
their enterprise. 

Having overcome the jealous scruples of Pedrarias, 
the governor of Panama, Pizarro, Almagro, and 
Luque entered into a solemn contract that the coun- 
tries and provinces belonging to the empire of Peru} 
which were to be discovered and subdued, should be 
divided equally among them. This document was 
signed by Luque and attested by three respectable 
citizens on behalf of Pizarro and Almagro, neither of 
those adventurers being able to write his own name. 
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The conduct of the expedition was entrusted to the 
last two, who sailed from Panama, each in his own 
vessel, under the direction of Bartholomew Ruiz, an 
experienced and able pilot. They carried with them 
only one hundred and sixty men. The two captains 
first steered for Rio de San Juan, where Pizarro dis- 
embarked, surprised a small village, and secured a 
considerable booty in gold ornaments. This welcome 
spoil, it was agreed, must tempt adventurers to their 
sjandard at Panama, to which place Almagro return- 
ed with the treasure to collect reinforcements. The 
pilot Ruiz was to reconnoitre the country further 
south, leaving Pizarro to explore the interior of the 
country. Ruiz met with several adventurers on his 
cruize, all tending to inflame hopes of success, and 
Almagro return with refreshments and reinforce- 
ments. They came only in time; for Pizarro and his 
band had been sorely reduced by the dangers they 
had undergone. Many of the Spaniards fell a prey 
to the boa and alligator ; but nothing could subdue 
the undaunted spirit of their commander. They 
now embarked again, and, after being tempest-tossed, 
took refuge in the island of Gallo. Here they stayed 
a fortnight, and resuming their voyage and advancing 
along the coast, were struck with evidences of a 
higher cultivation, both in the country and its inhabi- 
tants. Villages became more frequent, and now a 
town appeared, consisting of two thousand houses, or 
more, arranged in streets, with a numerous popula- 
tion in its suburbs, decked in golden ornaments and 
precious stones. These the Spaniards beheld with 
delight, assured that at length they were about to 
reach the promised land. But now multitudes mus- 
tered along the shore, and Pizarro, who had landed, 
being beset by superior numbers, might have been, 
with his followers, destroyed, but for a fortunate and 
ludicrous accident. This was a fall from his horse 
by one of the cavaliers, which so surprised the na- 
tives, who could not conceive how what appeared to 
be one being should be so suddenly divided into two, 
that they fell back in affright and confusion, and left 
a way for the Spaniards to regain their vessels. But 
now the real difficulty seemed to commence. A 
power such as the adventurers had at their disposal 
could not hope to contend with such a numerous host 


-of natives ; or, if so, how could it make further pro- 


gress ; for as the voyagers pursued their course, fresh 
towns sprang into sight. Many despaired and would 
have abandoned the enterprise ; but Almagro once 
more proposed to return to Panama and enlist volun- 
teers, a course Ly no means approved by Pizarro, 
who liked not ever being left behind. The discus- 
sion grew into a quarrel. Swords were drawn by the 
angry disputants ; but they were at length, to appear- 
ance, reconciled, and Almagro’s plan was decided 
upon. They now retraced their course, but perceiv- 
ing that the natives were thoroughly alarmed, and 
were menacing them from the shore, they decided on 
returning to the little island of Gallo, the best refuge 
in their miserable condition. This resolution of the 
two leaders was distastefu! to their followers, espe- 
cially to these who were to be left with Pizarro. 
They remonstrated, and pronounced the whole ad- 
venture from beginning to end:a failure and a cheat, 
as did Raleigh’s captains and followers his expedition 
ninety years later. Some wrote letters to their friends 
to inform them of their deplorable state, and com- 
plaining that they were about to be sacrificed by their 




















Yeaders. These were seized by Almagro, who did 
not suffer them to reach their destination—all but one 
which a soldier ingeniously folded in a ball of cotton, 
intended to be taken to Panama as a present to the 
governors lady as a specimen of the products of 
the country. 


** Look ont, senor governor, 

For the drever while he’s near, 
Since he goes home to get the sheep 
For the butcher who stays here.”’ 


These lines were contained in the letter. They 
were doggrel, but they were emphatic and significant. 
Pedrarias had been succeeded in the government of 
Panama by Don Pedro de los Rios, into whose hands 
the letter came, and who was so dissatisfied at the 
result of the.expedition, which seemed only too con- 
spicuous on the wasted countenances of the followers 
whom Almagro had brought back with him, that he 
would not listen to the applications of Luque and 
Almagro for his further encouragement of the design. 
He resolved on despatching an officer to Gallo with 
two vessels, charging him to bring back any Spaniard 
he should find yet alive on that inhospitable island. 

Pizarro and his followers, indeed, were suffering all 
the deprivations and misiries incident to such a bar- 
ren spot as that on which they were placed. Natives 
there were none to fear, for they had quitted on the 
landing of the strangers, but they had to endure 
hunger more acute than they had ever before ex- 
perienced. Crabs and shell-fish, and these rarely 
found, formed their chief food. It was the rainy 
season, and incessant storms invaded them to the 
skin. Half-naked, half-famished, no wonder the 
great majority of these unhappy wretches hailed with 
rapture, Tafur, the governor’s officer, when he ap- 
peared with his two well-victualled vessels. The 
pangs of hunger appeased, the only thought was to 
embark, and quit the fatal island forever. 

The only thought? Not so. These vessels had 
brought letters for Pizarro from Luque and Almagro. 
They besought him to sustain his courage, and to per- 
sist in his design. To return would be to ruin the en- 
terprise. They pledged themselves to supply him, in 
a short time, with all needful means of pursuing it — 
This sufficed for Pizarro. He had not thought of re- 
turning. The venture he had entered upon was too 
vast, even if nature had predisposed him to the sud- 
den relinquishment of his deliberate plans. ‘“ Draw- 
ing his sword, he traced a line with it on the sand 
from east to west. Then turning towards the south, 
‘Friends and comrades” he said, ‘on that side are 
toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching storm, deser- 
tion, and death: on this side, ease and pleasure.— 
There lies Peru with its riches; here Panamé and its 
poverty. Choose, each man, what best becomes a 
brave Castilian. For my part I go tothe south.’ So 
saying, he stepped across the line.” Ruiz, the pilot, 
was the first to follow his example, Pedro de Candia, 
the second. Eleven others passed the line, and elect- 
ed to share the fortune of their chief, whatever it 
might be. The names of this heroic handful of men 
have been commemorated and transmitted to poster- 
ity with honour, which their devotion nobly earned. 
The pilot, Ruiz, however, was permitted to return, 
that he might assist Luque and Almagro in their ap- 
plication for further aid, although Tafur looked upon 
the resolution ef Pizarro and his companions as an act 
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of madness, was hardly persuaded to leave them a 
part of the stores he had brought with him, and truly 
foretold that the obstinacy of the adventurers would 


fill the governor with indignation. That functionary, 
on Tafur’s return, flatly refused to render further aid 
to men who were so infatuated ; but was at length 
induced, by certain prudential considerations, submit- 
ted to him, to consent that a vessel should be de- 
spatched to the island of Gorgona, to which the chiv- 
alrous little band had succeeded, by the means of a 
raft, in transporting themselves, and which offered 
some advantages over the island of Gallo, or “ The 
Hell,” as they called it. But month after month pass- 
ed away, and although the chief occupation of their 
time was to keep watch on the ocean, the expected 
vessel did not appear. During this time, nothing was 
omitted by Pizarro that might sustain the courage of 
hismen. Matins were said, and the ¢vening hymn 
to the Virgin was duly chaunted ; the festivals of the 
church were daily remembered and celebrated, and 
by these means a religious character was communicat- 
ed to his enterprise, suggestive of confidence in the 
Almighty. After seven tedious months, the friendly 
vessel hove in sight. It brought no reeruits, but by 
its means the existence of the rich southern empire 
might be ascertained. Pizarro lost no time in going 
aboard, and once more, under the pilotage of Ruiz, he 
steered for the land of Tumbez, which he had been 
told by some friendly Indians would at once bring 
them into the long-desired kingdom of the Incas. 
After twenty days, the voyagers entered the bay of 
Guayaquil, and pursuing their romantic course, at 
every league of which signs of civilization were pre- 
sented to them, they anchored at length off the is!and 
of Santa Clara, at the entrance of the bay of Tum- 
bez, for which place they steered on the following 
morning. As they approached, they saw a town of 
considerable size, seated in the middie of a fertile 
meadow, apparently highly cultivated. Many of the 
buildings in the town seemed to be of stone and plas- 
ter. Ata certain distance from the shore, Pizarro 
beheld standing towards him several bolsas, or large 
rafts. He ran alongside this Indian flotilla, and invit- 
ed the chiefs, who were on an expedition against the 
island of Pund, to come on board of his vessel. The 
Peruvians were-wonder-struck with all they saw, and 
were easily persuaded by Pizarro to return to land to 
report what they had seen, and to furnish his vessel 
with refreshments; his wish being to enter into a 
friendly communication with the natives. 

In a short time several balsas steered for Pizarro’s 
ship, freighted with bananas, yuca, Indian corn, sweet 
potatoes, pine apples, cocoanuts, and other rich pro- 
ductions of that fertile valley ; multitudes of natives 
collected along the shore, looking on the while with 
the utmost astonishment. Pizarro examined with 
curiosity and sagacious interest the llama, several of 
which had been brought out to him. The mixture of 
wool and hair on the “little camel,” which furnished 
the natives with the materials for their fabrics, excited 
his admiration, nor did he fail, on his return to Spain, 
to impress its importance upon the Emperor Charles V., 
who could not fail of seeing its valuable properties. 

There was an Inca noble in Tambez at the time. 
He had come out with the balsas, and evinced great 
curiosity to see these extraordinary strangers. Pizar- 
ro saluted him as one conscious of his rank, shewed 





him al! parts of his vessel; explained, through his 
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6 Pizarro and his Followers. 


Indian interpreters, whatever struck the Peruvian’s 
attention, and satisfied by the same means his num- 
berless questions. He told him that he was a servant 
of the most powerful monarch on the earth, and that 
he had come hither to assert his master’s lawful su- 
premacy. He said further, that the Peruvians wor- 
shipped an evil spirit, and that it was part of his mis- 
sion to extend to them a knowledge of the true and 
only God. The Indian prince listened with deep at- 
tention, but ignorant, doubtful, or descreet, he returned 
no reply. He dined with the Spaniards, approved the 
strange dishes, and was delighted with the wines, 
which he declared were far superior to the beverages 
of his own country. He invited his entertainers to 
visit Tumbez, and on taking leave, Pizarro, among 
other presents, gave him an iron hatchet, which had 
captivated his fancy, the use of iron being unknown 
in Peru. ; 

The Spanish leader, on the following day, sent one 
of his men, named Molina, on shore, accompanied by 
a negro, and charged with a present of swine and 
poultry, which were strange to the new world.— 
The present was acknowledged by a fresh supply of 
fruits and vegetables, and Molina, the bearer, was full 
of what he had heard and seen, On his landing he 
had been surrounded by the natives, who were be- 
yond measure suyprised at his strange dress, the fair- 
ness of his complexion, and his long beard. Nor 
were they less astonished at the complexion of the 
negro, which they believed to be dyed, and which they 
attempted to rub off. The swine and poultry were 
inconceivable to them, and when the cock crew they 
inquired what he was saying. Molina was then 
taken to the house of the ruler of the district, and de- 
scribed the cwraca as living in great state, with port- 
ers at his doors, and with a quantity of gold and sil- 
ver vessels from which he was served. He saw a for- 
tress of stone in the Indian city, and near it a temple 
resplendent with gold and silver; in a word, his ac- 
count seemed so hyperbolical that Pizarro gave lit- 
tle credence to it, and sent on the next day Pedro de 
Candia, a confidential person, on whose report he 
could rely. This knight, clad in complete armour, 
girded with his sword, and an arquebuse on his shoul- 
der, excited, from the. lustre of his accoutrements, 
more astonishment and admiration than Molina had 
done. They had heard of the wonderful properties 
of the arquebuse from the friendly Indians who had 
accompanied Pizarro, and requested Candia “ to let it 
speak to them.” The flash and report of the piece, 
as at the same moment the target the knight aimed 
at was shivered to atoms, struck them with dismay. 
Some fell to the ground,.others approached the knight 
hesitatingly and with aspects of awe, but were at 
length reassured by the smiling expression of his 
countenance, That Defoe had ever read any account 
of this incident is most unlikely: all will remember 
the behaviour of Crusoe’s man Friday on a like occa- 
sion. Candia’s report was even more startling and 
attractive than that of Molina ; the temple, he averred, 
was, as it were, tapestried with gold and silver, and 
imitations of fruits and vegetables, worked in fine 
gold and silver, shone and glowed in the conyent gar- 
dens. An old writer says that the Spaniards were 
nearly maddened with joy on hearing these tidings. 
Pizarro offered thanks to Heaven for this brilliant real- 
ization of his dreams. “It was manifestly the work 
of God.” 





Possessed of all the information he for the present 
required, Pizarro weighed anchor and steered towards 
the south. Wherever he touched, the same friendly 
and hospitable treatment awaited him, the natives 
bringing out to him all the luscious varieties of fruit 
and vegetables of the country. “ All were eager to 
have a glimpse of the strangers, the ‘children of the 
sun,’ as the Spaniards began already to be called, from 
their fair complexions, brilliant armour, and the thun- 
derbolts which they bore in their hands.” ‘There was 
a general belief, too, of the courteous gentleness of 
their manners; but, as Prescott remarks, “ ‘The iron- 
hearted soldier had not yet disclosed the darker side 
of his character. He was too weak todo so. The 
hour of conquest had not vet come.” ‘There were 
credible accounts of a powerful monarch and of a 
splendid capital. There were abundant evidences of 
civilization and power, that superadded certainty to 
these accounts. Why need he prosecute his discov~- 
eries? Having penetrated nine degrees farther in 
these southern seas than any former navigator, he 
willingly listened to persuasion that he should return. 
Touching at Tumbez on his homeward voyage to 
Panama, he complied with the request of some of his 
followers, that he would leave them at the Peruvian 
city. He had a wise reason for this. He knew on 
his return he should find them familiar with the lan- 
guage and manners of the natives. He obtained per- 
mission to carry with him two or three Peruvians, that 
they might be instructed in the Castilian. After an 
absence of eighteen months, Pizarro and his hardy 
band were safely moored in the harbour of Panama. 

Their arrival, so long delayed, created no ordinary 
sensation. They had now to tell of the sufferings 
and the vicissitudes they had undergone; but they 
had also to relate that all theiy disasters had been 
cheerfully borne, because a great purpose was in view, 
which purpose had been happily accomplished. To 
Pizarro and his two associates, Luque and Almagro, 
this was indeed a moment of triumph. Who could 
now derisively tell them that they had indulged the 
dreams of madmen or of fools ; or that they were at 
once avaricious and reckless projectors who had been 
actuated by the basest cupidity? It is true, they were 
unable to obtain effectual assistance, their credit hav- 
ing been sorely strained by their past exertions, and 
hope seemed almost an extravagance, for the gov- 
ernor even now, doubtful of the greatness of the dis- 
covery, or, perhaps, astounded by its magnitude, not 
only gave them no encouragement, but listened to 
their applications with a deterring coldness. 

The three confederates at length agreed, on t, 
suggestion of Luque, to apply to the crown, who was 
chiefly interested in the success of the enterprise, and 
who was more likely to entertain their proposals, be- 
cause the Emperor Charles V. was known to be suffi- 


ciently sagacious to see the importance of the expedi- 


tion, and his own preponderating share of interest in 
it, and because it was of course in his power to sup- 
ply adequate means for its accomplishment. But the 
question now was, which of the three should repair to 
Spain. Luque was tied to Panama by his profession- 
al duties; Almagro, the blunt, ill-favoured, illiterate 
soldier, was unfit, and felt his unfitness, to piay the 
courtier before Charles V. Pizarro’s education was 
almost equally defective, but his person was good, his 
presence was commanding: he had great plausibility, 
and when earnest on a subject, could speak even with 
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eloquence. Almagro, the frank soldier, urged his as- 
sociate to undertake the mission. There is reason to 
believe that Pizarro was honest in the reluctance he 
expressed to go upon this service. Luque, it is plain, 
distrusted him. “ God grant, my children,” he said, 
emphatically, when he gave his consent, “ that one of 
you may not defraud the other of his blessing.” In 
the spring of 152k, Pizarre sailed from Panama, ta- 


king with him some of the natives, a few llamas, | 


several fine fabrics of cloth, and ornaments and vases 
of gold and silver, as vouchers for the marvellous tale 
he had to tell. 


Here we close: for it was not our intention to car- 
ry his history farther. Invested by royalty with the 
title of Gevernor of New Castile—for so Peru was, 
now called—his career as an adventurer, properly so 





termed, ceases; and the captain-general ef a pro- 
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vince can hardly with propriety be said to lead fol- 
lowers. Of the worthiest, and although not the most 
splendid portion of. his life—for the darkest shades of 
his character appeared with the first brightness of his 
fortune—we have given an outline. The brief task 
was suggested to us by a perusal of Mr. Prescott’s 
History of the Conpuest of Peru, a work which dis- 
plays, and in the very highest degree, the best quali- 
ties of the historian. To a knowledge which instructs 
him where the most various and the most valuable 
materials are to be found, Mr. Prescott brings a pa- 
tience which will not confess itself wearied, while any 
remain to be made available. But the labour that we 
know has been employed is nowhere apparent in the 
text. On the contrary, the style is fresh and smooth, 
and there is such a lucid order in the narrative, that 
one might imagine the work had been as easily writ- 
ten as it is read. 





IRISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ir is perhaps easier to imagine than define what 
superstition actually is, where it begins, or where it 
ends ; but this I believe wc may say, that superstition 
is the offspring of ignorance, and that people are 
credulous in proportion to the weakness of their brains. 
As an indolent mind finds ease in drawing its con- 
clusions from hearsay, so does cunning gather 
strength ; and crafty inventers having once succeeded 
in lowering the standard of intelligence, can always 
take further liberties with their prostrate captives. 
An intelligent and active capacity will be contented 
with nothing short of the most perfectly attainable 
evidence of facts. We are happily approaching the 
age of proors—everything shews it—the minds of 
men are hungering and thirsting after them; and 
though numbers are impatient, and think that we 


should discard all out-of-the-way customs, beliefs and |- 


prejudices, at once; bundle them up, in short, and 
throw them overboard in a lump, I am not sure that 
this would be altogether so well; the vessel might 
then be too light, and upset; and I would rather see 
people convinced than drowned. Im the latter case, 
too, I should lose my gardener, Timothy Cormick, 
whose ghost-stories have so often amused me ; and tire 
more so, as he being an implicit believer in giants, 
witches, fairies, devils, and hobgoblins of every shape 
and size, perfect beings, whether from thirty feet in 
height, down to the thirtieth part of an inch, can enter 
into minutie and descriptions which are perfectly as- 
tonishing. When or how he has imbibed these 
strange vagaries, I never could find out. Previous, 
perhaps, to his taking the temperance pledge from 
Father Matthew, whiskey might have had something 
to do with it ; as of all other spirits this was the de- 
cided leader in bethering our poor people, blinding 
some, and with others establishing a second sight, by 
making them see double. Be this as it may, all I 
know is, that Tim’s father, and probably his grand- 
father and great-grandfather, lived with the O’ Neills, 
a family once great and powerful enough, but now, at 
least in this country, nearly extinguished. It so hap- 


pens that my present residence is near the last re- 


after being driven from one of their stronger castles 
by Ingoldsby’s forces, and now nearly obliterated. 
A few sheep or cattle find an occasional shelter 
within the bare deserted walls of what was once a 
banquetting room—a pig or two may be occasion- 
ally seen rooting among earth and stones, where at 
a happier period, ancient lawns and pleasure grounds 
afforded relaxation to the young, the gay, and the 
light- hearted. Of the orchard, so celebrated even in 
Tim’s remembrance, not a tree remains. In short, 
the branches of this ancient family, whose pride 
could not brook any diminution of these luxuries 
in which their forefathers had indulged, were doomed 
to wither one by one ; and there stand the miserable 
remnants of their possessions, falling away year after 
year, stone after stone, attesting that 


“* To provide and give great gifts, 
And all eut of an empty coffer,’ 


is, even in this ingenious country, a vast effort ! 

It is among these ruins that Tim often walks and 
meditates, taking special care, however, never to ap- 
proach them after sunset. Now this man is clever 
enough in his occupation; a good gardener and faithful 
sort of fellow: yet all the logic in the world would 
not reason with him out of his belief in supernatural 
appearances and events. He can remember the 
family coach and four, the appearance of his old 
master, the coachman and the footman behind ; and 
insists upon it that the ancient equipage may still be 
occasionally heard rattling down the avenue. Indeed, 
upon one occasion, seeing him censiderably excited, 
I with some difficulty got from him the following 
account : 

“ Why, plase your honor, if I must tell your honor 
the thruth, I seen the ould master last right, and was 
wondering yer honor hadn’t heerd the noise.” 

“What, Tim,” I said, “ did your old master make 
a noise ?” 

“Oh, no, by no manes, yer honor. The ould 
master wouldn’t make a noise, by rason he had no 
head ; but Pil engage he sot boult upright, an’ I 





mains of an old house which the O’Neills inhabited, 


knew him in a minute, an’ counted five gentlemen 
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sitting with him within the coach, an’ the coachman 
drivin’ an the box, an’ the footman houlding an be- 
hind; an’ not one av them had a head! So plase yer 
honor, how could I be mistaken, an’ not a bit fright- 
ened? Sure I knew the carriage as well as when I 
was 2 little boy, an’ so I pulled off my hat, as I used 
to do, when the ould master would smile an’ give me 
a nod, and sometimes throw a penny, or maybe an 
odd sixpence out of the windy. But av coorse 
nothin’ kem this turn, net even a nod from one of 
them; for how could they nod without their heads? 
But, praise be to God, they didn’t beckon me !” 

“ Perhaps that was lucky, Tim. You mean, I sup- 
pose, if they had beckoned you, it would have been 
an evil sign.” 

“Troth, for the matter o’ that, yer honor, it would 
have been a warning to quit, yer honor, an’ that’s 
what I wouldn’t like todo if I could help it. Next 
turn, maybe, I’]l be better prepared.” 

I tried, of course, to reason Tim out of this phan- 
tasy. I desired him to recollect that the night he 
described, though light, had been stormy, and that 
there had been some thunder and lightening ; but all 
would not do. He persisted in his story, as if it 
would have been madness to disbelieve it, and cut me 
vexatiously short by saying: 

“ Sure yer honor wouldn’t have me to disbelieve 
what I seen with my own two eyes as plain as I see 
this spade in my hand! An’ by the same token, whin 
the master passed me quite fair an’ asy in the coach, 
ould Corney gave a crack with his whip that wint aff 
like the shot of a pistle; an’ away wint the four 
black horses, an’ the coach after thim, as quick as the 
wind, an’ down the avenue wid ’em like a flash of 
lightening, an’ through the first big gate, tho’ meself 
had put an the chain an’ padlock only a minute or two 
before and not a bar broke. An’ thin I heerd such 
whippin’ an’ crackin’, an’ seen the fire an’ shmoke 
flying out of the horses’ mouths, an’ such a racket 
with their shoes they made! An’ in one minute it 
was all quite and still as before—the Lord be 
praised.” 

Now, though perfectly able to trace the combina- 
tion which produced this effect on Tim’s intellect, I 
might as well have tried to move a mountain as stir his 
belief—a belief not formed alone on that which he 
fancied he had seen, but grafted on the ancient super- 
stitions attached to the house, and probably (in a great- 
er or less degree)upon the minds of all that had dwelt 
there for a hundred years before. Neither will I go so 
far as to affirm that the whole of my people and neigh- 
bours believe this tale, though pretty sure that too 
many of them do ; and that, upon the whole, Tim is 
infinitely more successful in making converts to his 
belief, than I to mine. And this I can further state, 
that almost as many believe in the existence of 
witches, and many more in fairies, whose power they 
consider to be unlimited. 

Let us just hear the following account of the mis- 
fortunes of Peggy Grady, as related by my neighbour 
Billy Donellan: only premising how extremely dan- 
gerous it is generally considered to be even to think 
of the “ good people,” as they are called, with the 
slightest disrespect. 

“Oh ay, indeed, Peggy Grady, God help her! 
that wanst made game o’ the good people, an’ said 
she didn’t care that for the fairies! An’ thin what 
kem av Peggy afther that “ harrang” I wonder? But 


wasn’t she next dure all’s one as dhrown’d in the 
bog hole, you rimimber—I mane when they said she 
overritched hersilf afther her ould kittle? Well, that 
was jist to begin with her thrubbles—an’ then didn’t 
she lose her two front teeth in a skrimmage, and 
sarve her right? An’ thin whin the divil (the Lord 
save us!) druv her into the sup o’ dhrink, wasn’t she 
turned into a HARE? An’ a mad hare she was! An’ 
by the same token, wasn’t it Mickey Milligan first saw 
her, an’ he wondering how in the world a hare could 
milk a cow? An’ there he seen her milking his red 
cow he had turned out there beyant an the cregs, wid 
her two fore-paws, an’ she standin’ up an the two hind 
legs av her, an’ looking over her bit of a tail, wid the 
ears an’ eyes av her turned back—an’ when she caught 
» the laste taste in life of Mickey’s face, aff she set wid 
hersilf, tearin’ away, and Mickey afther her in no time, 
an’ away to her ould cummerade, Molly Dowling, an 
jumped up over the half dure, an’ into the cabin wid 
hersilf and thried bitther hard to hide hersilf undher 
Molly’s bed, in a dark corner there was. But all her 
mannewvers wouldn’t serve her turn, an’ Mickey up 
wid a flail, an’ hot her a side pelt, an broke one of 
her milking paws, and thin whin he considhered he 
had the hare all as one for himsilf, an’ wint down 
upon his hands an’ knees to rech her out av that, who 
should he see but Peggy Grady hersilf, rowlin’ about 
in her ould red petticoat, bawlin’ out murder for the 
broken arm she'd got, an’ skreetchin’ for the bone 
setther—Glory be to God! 

In this tale, which I have actually heard thus rela- 
ted, and which all my humble neighbours are in the 


habit of hearing, and many, I fear, of believing, one © 


can trace no mitigating cause for the invention, or ex- 
cuse for credulity, the whole thing being a tissue of 
falsehood and improbability ; but admitting it to be so, 
does it therefore follow that no other people deal in 
such superstitions? I for one can declare that I have 
heard in my youth things quite as strange and im- 
probable in many parts of England ; and in Germany 
I once lodged twelve months in a clergyman’s family, 
all the servants of which believed in witchcraft, and 
on stormy moonlight nights would often look out for 
witches riding in the air on broomsticks to the Hartz 
mountains. ‘They would also affirm to the truth of a 
devil, who in the likeness of a trumpeter in the Sax- 
on Switzeriand, flew clean off with one hundred and 
thirty little children in one night, their cradles being 
all found empty the next morning! Think of one 
hundred and thirty little empty cradles, and one hun- 
dred and thirty unhappy mothers, all crying and wring- 
ing their hands at the same time! 

So much in excuse for my dear countrymen, though 
dearer by far will they be to me, should I live to see 
their superstitions extinguished, together with all those 
trains of exaggeration and blarney which are such 
appropriate companions to them. /Thank God! [| 
have seen Ireland emancipated from the horrors of 
intoxication ; and as sober people are not generally 
superstitious, I shal] net despair of the rest. Truth, 
industry, and sobriety are seldom long or widely sep- 
arated ! 

In the mean time, while children are silly, we must 
do our best to make them wiser, and as it is written, 


~* Qui parcit virgam odit filium.”’ 


administer even the rod, if nothing else will do; but 
I prefer laughing at them, and by and by, when they 
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begin to laugh at themselves, the business will be 
done. 

As for Tom Cormick’s witches, they are for the 
most part disturbers of dairies, spoilers of cream and 
butter, stealers of milk, and authors of such misfor- 
tunes as cowsare subject to. Tim is therefore always 
appealed to in cases of mishap, and, without intend- 
ing it by any means, can generally contrive to shelter 
negligence, or even theft, under the convenient mantle 
of superstition. He is,I do believe, the last man who 
would do so, were not his mind so decidedly made up. 
But then mark how others may profit by him—a cun- 
ning thief, for instance ; an idle herdsman, or a lazy 
dairymaid! To such people about a house, Tim 
Cormick would be worth any money—as for exam- 
ple— 

“ Oh, then, yer honor, nothin’ surer at any rate but 
them ould hags o’ witches can charm the butther, ay, 
an’ the cows likewise, when they please for thim- 
selves ; an’ thin what soort o’ milk can any one ex- 
pect ? I declare I never seen them so busy wid their ugly 
goin’s an as last May was three years ; but they’re a 
little quieter now, praise be to God! by rason they’re 
gettin’ terr’ble feared av the clergy, that sets thim- 
silves agen em, and since ould Father Morony—God 
be merciful to him! whipp’d them seven hags 0’ 
witches that lived together in the one house there 
beyant in Bally Cluney. An’ if he did, he whipped 
’em round an’ round the shapple, an’ didn’t lave a 
dhrop in their carcass, for being goin’ an wid all sorts 
of divilments an’ misfortunes on his rivirince’s parish- 
oners intirely, so he did! 

“ Well, plase yer honor, all thim same ould hags 
liv’d as I was sayin, in Bally Cluney, an’ every May 
day all the people, the Lacy’s, an’ the Morrissy’s, an’ 
the Dillons, an’ the Hanrahans, wor all av’ em oblee- 
ged to get up at the hour o’ midnight, an’ go into the 
fields, an’ watch close enough, sir, I tell you, for fear’d 
any of the witches ’ud come unknownst an sharm 
the butther out av the new milk ; and no one knew 
what them same hags (the thieves!) done wid the 
butther: for tho’ it wint clane out of the milk, they 
could never see any uf it wid ’em by any chance ; an’ 
before what I’m tellin’ yer honor happened, them 
same hags wasn’t known to be witches at that time, 
but aftherwards! 

“ Well, now, I’ll tell yer honor wan thing, an’ in- 
deed, indeed, that I mightn’t sin, but it’s as thrue as 
I’m tellin’ it to yer honor, an’ just as I heerd it myself, 
an’ Mick Milligan’s father towlt it to me the same 
morning it happened. Well, he was comin’ down the 
Borheen that lades the way down to Bally Cluney, 
an’ it was at the fursht ‘cock-bawl, (that’s the time 
they does be doing thim things,) an’ he turnin’ the 
corner in the ould wall in his haggard, who shud he 
see but wan iv the ould hags sittin’ a near the wall, 
an’ she had a great big brown sthone before her, out, 
and an’ a cow’s ‘ spancel’ (hay rope) tied round it an’ 
a parcel of shmal! brown sthones all round her entire- 
ly ; but what was she doin’ at all wid the sthones !— 
But whin she seen Mick’s father, she fell to, an’ picked 
up every one of the shmall sthones, an’ away wid her 
for the bare life down the borheen. Aff wid Mick’s 
father afther her in no time an’ follied her hot an’ 
hard, but couldn’t overtake her till he kem to her 
house, an’ the dure shut, an’ he ropp’d hard, but the 
dickens @ wan o’ ’em would let an the’ wor up, so 
Mick round wid himself to a little windy he knewn 
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av, an’ peeped in,—an,’ ‘O yarra wisha?’ siz he. 
‘ The hoky save us! what's this I see "—An’ Mick’s 
father towlt me he seen as sure as he stud there—he 
seen all the sivin hags, an’ they mighty busy an the 
flure, an’ a hape of tubs in the kitchen, an’ the most 
surprising to him was, to see. sivin ‘sugans’ of long 
hay-ropes hangin’ down from the collar-bame of the 
house, an’ the sivin hags having each a how]t iv the 
ends uv the sivin sugans that had raal tates to them, 
an’ they milkiug away like mad into the tubs! An’ 
whin he seen that, he wint up to where he first seen 
the ould witch, where the great big brown sthone was, 
an’ there was his own illigant cow lyin’ ashleep, an’ 
signs, an’ he tuk her to the fair the same day airly, 
and showlt her at wanst, like a sensible man, an’ thin 
wint an’ towlt the priesht, reported an’ imform’d ag’in 
the witches, an’ signs an’! the priesht ped ’ein well, 
an’ soon they all died; but no doubt they’re witches 
in some counthry or another, unless the devil tuk a 
fancy to any o’ them, the Lord help us. Amen!” 

Next in order to these “ vile ould hags o’ witches,” 
those airy myriads which form the tribe of ignes fatui, 
may be deemed, perhaps, most hostile to our poor 
Paddies, leading them such mischievous dances over 
bogs and ditches, or through thorns or briars, and al- 
ways leaving them in some horrid scrape, soused over 
head in a cold-bath, or up to their chins in mire roar- 
ing out murder. But are the Irish the only people 
plagued by these provoking fairies? By no means. 
For instance, sailors of almost all countries, being ex- 
tremely ‘superstitious, believe that these spirits can 
counterfeit even the moon and stars, perch on the 
summit of a ship’s mast, and laugh at the amazement 
of the crew ; or, if in a malicious humour, will even 
run down and set fire to the powder magazine. These 
might have been the ‘ Fire Devils’ so generally wor- 
shipped in remote times, and may yet be, for ought I 
know, unless Mr. Morier’s race of ‘Cara Beys’ have 
all been blown up. 

There are other aérial spirits which ride upon 


-whirlwinds, and which probably first suggested the in- 


vention of locomotive engines on railroads; their 
steeds, which must indeed be spirited, carry them as 
quick as lightning. They are as mischievous as their 
neighbours, taking stones with them to pelt such un- 
lucky witches as may attempt to follow them on 
broomsticks ; and though these stones should be twen- 
ty years falling to the earth, they are, as everybody 
knows, often picked up quite hot! Their other va- 
garies consist in tearing such oak trees to pieces as 
ought to have been cut down for ship building before 
they went to decay; and if they hear of a bad parson, 
who prefers moncy to prayers, they are sure to kick 
up a row, and knock down his steeple. They nave 
also a few better qualities, as it is believed they shower 
down frogs upon France, and I only wish they would 
“rain potatoes” on Ireland during the scarce season, 
which is just three months in every year, God help 
us! 

No doubt it was these spirits which caused such a 
bewilderment in the air over Vienna previous to the 
approach of the Turks, who don’t travel so far now- 
a-days, having acquired more domestic habits ; also, 
over Rome, as Machiave! has been at the trouble of 
relating, and over Jerusalem according to Josephus. 
Some of them were so vain that they took pleasure 
in having sacrifices made to them; but their pride 








was not so great as to prevent them from trading in 
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winds, and, for a “ consideration,” they would even 
sell them to mariners, ‘ warranted to blow fair for 
them as per agreement.” Hence, of course, the term 
“ trade-winds.” Who bought the original trade- 
winds does not seem to be recorded, but he must 
have been a deep fellow, as the bargain holds good 
to the present day. They would even sell them- 
selves, it being well known at that time of day 
that Trismegistus’s father had one bound to him for 
twenty-eight years! Nor should we omit to de- 
scribe thes ubterranean devils who are the chief di- 
rectors of earthquakes, and very jealous of our poor 
miners, often whipping off a bunch of ore when just 
within reach. ‘They are particularly numerous in 
Tipperary ; and, by their mischievous pranks, have 
caused great losses to adventurers, who might per- 
haps have made large fortunes but for their jealousy 
and interference. ° 

Water nymphs and maidens are sometimes mis- 
chievous in Ireland—as, for instance, they were last 
year so restless, splashing the water about, that they 
hardly gave us one dry day; and a boatman on Inchi- 
quin lake gravely assured me they made such noises 
at night that he never could row about till after sun- 
rise. 

The rivers of Germany are full of them, particu- 
larly the Danube. When in Germany some years ago 
I had myself the honour of seeing a fine specimen, a 
maid from the bottom of the Danube, called “ Das 
Donau Weibchen ;” and shall never forget her lovely 
form, or the soft strains of delicious music which ac- 
companied her movements. 

As for mermaids, the rocks and waves of the 
ocean claim them ; but strange to say, they seldom 
visit the shores of Ireland. Thousands must have 
seen them, or how could they have been so accu- 
rately described, with their looking-glasses in one 
hand, and small-tooth combs in the other? They 
give a decided preference to Scotland; and if our 
gallant neighbours will coax them their way, we can- 
not help it, happy and proud enough with our own 
sweet girls—indeed, we would not give one of our 
warm-hearted, rosy-cheeked milkmaids for a hun- 
dred mermaids. : 

What particular kind of devils, witches, spirits, or 
fairies, were concerned in the tricks and outrages 
which I am now about to relate, I never could find 
out ; but assuredly the following occurrences caused 
not only great alarm in my neighbourhood, but ac- 
tually, as was said, baffled for a time the power of 
the priest, were the cause of a numerous family being 
obliged to quit a snug farm, and have never yet been 
openly accounted for on any other principle but that 
of being a deserved punishment for irreverence 
towards the “good people,” or fairies. Puck must 
have had instructions to punish this family severely, 
because every member of it felt its vengeance. The 
narrative is quite current in this part of Clare, and 
the account as familiar to numbers as the other 
stories. 

I have heard different versions of this tale, but pre- 
fer the relation of it as given by my neighbour, Ned 
Hurly, (a shrewd fellow, by the bye,) and shall en- 
deavor to keep to his own words as near as | can. 

“©! then, them Clunes was the unlucky people ! 
an’ so well as the’ might a’ done! but [ll tell yer 
honor all about it as near as I have it myself. 

“ Well, yer honor, you see the Clunes lived in a 


| 





shnug lump of a farm-house an the Scariff road. 
The’ wor a purty large family o’ them, and rinted 
twelve acres of right good land: but, somehow or 
another, the’ wor not a well ordhered family, by 
rason of neglecting mass, an’ dhrinking whiskey. 
Paddy Clune himself might be at or over fifty at this 
time, and his wife nigh hand it. They had four boys 
and two girls at home wid ’em, ’most of all ages 
betune ten and twenty-four, an’ not wan of ’em 
could read, or write, or say catechism, (them was 
dark times, yer honor, an’ swearing and dhrinking 
times, but it won’t be so, plase God!) So what 
could the craturs do, but be gagging, and humbug- 
ging, and desaving, an’ dhrinkin,’ an’ fightin’, an’ 
tellin’ lies among the neighbours; an’ what was 
worst of all, ’ud be intherfaring wid the ‘ good 
people,’ an’ crassin’ an’ making game uv ’em, an’ 
long enough the’ put up wid the thratement; but if 
the’ did, the pay-day kem at last! 

“ Tt was just at the edge of the last hard winter we 
had in these parts, an’ they wor all sittin’ wan eve- 
ning round the hearth, an’ over the fire there was a 
great pot of p’tshaties nigh hand upon the bile, an’, 
bein’ hungry enough, the tongues uy ’°em wor moving 
about inside ther jaws, an’ acrass ther mouths. All 
at wans’t aff went a big crack. 

“« What’s that at all? said ould Paddy. ‘ Mick, 
did you hear it ?’ siz he. 

“«T did” siz Mick. ‘ May be it’s the good people,’ 
siz he, (jeering, you persave.) 

“ Well, there was a great big hape o’ turf stacked 
up in wan corner of the kitchen, an’ in one minute 
more there was another crack that med the ould 
woman jump up clane aff uv her stool. 

“«'Tunder an’ turf! what soort a’ thricks are ye at 
now, boys ?’ siz she. 

“ « None in life, mother, siz Jemmy. ‘ It must be 
the cat afther a mouse in the turf, or, may, be it’s a 
rot she’s got,’ siz Jemmy. 

“<< T wish it was that ould hag that turn’d the milk 
an’ me this mornin’, siz Biddy, ‘or the wan that 
sharmed the butther yesterday !’ an’ another bang wint 
aff as loud as a blunderbush ! 

«“« Get up Jemmy, an’ look inside the turf, siz the 
ouldman. ‘ What’s it all now?’ siz he. 

“<« © father!’ siz Jemmy, ‘there’s a great big pair 
of eyes looking at me full in the face out uv the turf, 
an’ hapes o’ things moving about up an’ down. O 
pull me away out o’ this! I can’t stir a fut, or them 
eyes ll break my collar-bone!’ siz he. 

“The words wor hardly out of Jemmy’s mouth 
whin a tundering big clod of dirt kem down the 
shimminy, an’ sich a cryin’ an’ bawlin’ as the ould 
woman an’ her daughters sot up! an thin the turf 
began swellin’ up like a wave av the say, an’ sint 
Jemmy down on the flat of uv his back, an’ a hard sod 
flew out and fetch’d Mick a rattlin’ blow on his 
head! 

«“ Jemmy sprung up an his feet, and Mick fell to 
cursin’ an’ swearin’ ; an’ ‘ Be this an’ be that,’ siz he, 
seratchin’ his poll, ‘Musha be the grey goat—an’ 
that’s a Aairy oath, (the devil from me!) but Pll kill 
some ©’ you if ye don’t stop,’ siz he. An’ hardly wor 
the words out iv his ugly mouth but up comes a 
shower av turf sods out av the corner, rattlin’ and 
dhriven about ther heads, an’ sorra wan uv ’em at all 
but didn’t get a couple of terrible pelts at fursht go 
aff! The ould man had the wig hot aff his head, an’ 
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his wife was tumbled an her hands an’ knees, an’ 
thin rowl’d over an’ over, dhrivin the air wid her 
heels, an’ all uv ‘em tearin’, an’ swearin’, an’ bawlin’ 
a thousand murdhets ; an’ the harder they swore (the 
Lord save us!) the thicker the turf-sods wor flying, 
great vollys an’ showers entirely, till the’ wor nigh- 
hand smuddered undher the turf, an’ not wan sod 
left in the corner, nor a livin’ sowl to be seen but 
thimselves. So whin the turf was all ‘out o’ the 
corner, there was a little pace, to be sure, an’ the’ 
help’d pull one another aff av the flure an’ hills o’ 
turf, an’ Mick, an’ Jem, an’ Biddy swearing worse 
than ever, an’ callin out, ‘ Bad luck to ye, whoever 
ye are, an’ whatever ye are!’ (think of them words, 
yer honor!) ‘and to the devil we’ll pitch ye” and so 
the’ went an; an’ if the’ did that minnet the big pot 
of lumpers began to bile over, an’ up comes one clane 
out av the pot, an’ hot Jemmy plump an the nose! 
an’ thin another riz b’iling hot, an’ gov Jemmy a 
turr’ble pelt an the face, an’ another nigh tuk the 
very ear clean aff Biddy’s head. ‘O be the powers!’ 
siz Mick, ‘ we'll be ruined) siz he. ‘O wisha— 
wisha ! siz Biddy, ‘ what ‘ll Ido? I believe the ear 
o’ me is gone!’ siz she. 

“ An’ with that up comes the whole contints av 
the b’iling pot of p’tshaties, like a shower of balls out 
av a big cannon, an’ knocked the ould couple down 
again, all the shildher, big an’ little, sprawlin’ an’ 
skraming, an’ yellin’ an’ kickin an the flure! But 
the ould woman was the first upon her legs, an’ 
bruised enough she was, an’ scalded ; but at any how 
if she was, she made a shift to rache the dure, but 
sarro wan bit ’ud it open for the hills o’ turf that was 
druv up before it; but the windy was purty handy, 
by rason ther’ was no frame or glass to it; an’ so she 
shqueedg’d herself through, an’ hilp’d the youngest of 
the shilder after her, an’ thin the ould man sheram- 
bled away wid himself, an’ so did Biddy, an’ Mick, 
an’ Jemmy, an’ all uv e’m, wint aff to Tim Houri- 
gan’s, an’ the neighbours wor all kind enough to thim, 
but turr’bly frightened, an’ Tommy Whelun, the 
schoolmasther, wint aff to tell Father Doyley—whio 
is a right good man—an’ Charles Sullivan, the smith, 
wint wid him, an’ both agreed on the road how it 
was, an’ wondher’d the ‘good people’ had put up 
wid that same thratement so long; un’ so did his 
rivirence say the same thing, an’ that it could never 
be expected he should interfere for them that neglect- 
ed to hear mass. But, however, nothin’ more hap- 
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| pen’d that night, an’ they all had their bellies full of 
p’tshaties an’ slept sound enough. 

“ Av coorse the’ riz up at peep o’ day, an’ wint aff 
all together to her own house, an’ found the dure 
quite asy to open, an’—your honor may believe it or 
not, but what I tell you is the thruth as I had it— 
they found as clane an’ tidy a kitchen as was ever 
seen! There was all the turf stacked nate an’ reg’- 
lar in the corner, an’ a fine clear fire burnin’, but the 
pot the p'ishaties was in was taken aff the fire, an’ 
not wan lumper left, but the shkins av all o’ them laid 
mighty nately settled at the bottom of the pot! 

“ Well, yer honor, they thought the shtorm was all 
over thin, an’ all ’ud be smooth an’ aisy enough. But 
see how misthaken the’ wor. For that same night 
every thing was tasst an’ thrown about jist exactly as 
before, only a great deal worse entirely, en’ av coorse 
what could the’ do (the blashfaymers) but move ovr 
0’ THAT ?” 

Having thanked Ned Hurly for his story, I told 
him I felt curious to know what became of the 
Clunes? 

“©! thin, yer honor, the’ wint away aff to the 
West, bag an’ baggage, where I’m affair’d they’re 
been badly enough off, but now they’ve been wid 
Father Matchew it’s most likely they'll recover thim- 
silves.” 

« But tell me,” I said, “ who is living in their farm 
now ?” 

“ Faix! a very knowin’ blade, yer honor, one Pat 
Foley.” 

“And was he living near the Clunes at the 
time ?” 

“ 'T’o be sure he was, sir, wid his father-in-law hard 
by, for he married a girl of the Dennys ; but he had 
no place while them divilments was goin’ an. So 
whin the Clunes left, he spoke to the agent, and ped 
the ould man for his craps, an’ got the lase made 
over to himsilf, an’ wint into the house immedi- 
ately.” 

« And was not afraid of the good people ?”” 

« Not a bit av it, yer honor! an’ why shud he be. 
an’ he going so constant to mass, an’ such fri’nds wid 
the priesht? Sure his rivirince settled the whol bu- 
siness for him, wid holy wather an’ other things me- 
self doesn’t know, in wan night ?” 

«| see it all now, J think, Ned.” 
« Be all the crasses in a yard of cnrck, yer honor; 





an’ so I thought you would !” 





THE “POP” VISIT. 


“ Berry! Betty!” shrieked Mrs. Jenks at the top 
of her voice, and the little stair-case of a one-pair 
house, situated in a draught-board sort of square in 
the vicinity of Stepney—“ Betty, I say !” 

“Yes, mum,” answered the girl, who was on her 
knees, sedulously employed in giving the narrow 
flight what Mrs. Jenks termed a “lick and a pro- 
mise.” 

* What are you about ?” 

“ A-finishing these stairs, mum,” replied Betty. 

“ Bundle off with the ‘ traps’ directly, and slip off 
that blue apron in a jiffy ; for, as I’m alive, there’s 
them Browns just come out of the milk-shop, and are 





making for the house. Provoking that they should 


drop in on a cleaning day, above all other days in the 
year. This comes o’ asking people ‘any day” And, 
I say, Betty.” 

“ Yes, mum.” 

“ Show ’em into the parlour, d’ye hear; and say 
as your missus is a-dressing.” 

“Werry well, mum,” said Betty, and scuttled 
away like a dry leaf before an autumnal wind. 

Back to her bedroom rushed Mrs. Jenks, where 
her first care was to shake and arrange the curtains 
of the bed and windows, and to spread a snow-white 
Marseilles quilt over the bed. Next came forth her 
holiday cap, with its gay ribands, from a band-box ; 
her “ bit o’ black silk,” as she designated an useful 
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gown, which had seen two or three years’ service on 
great occasions, and been carefully reposing in laven- 
der for the last three months ; a pair of black silk hose, 
with cotton tops, shoes to match ; and, lastly, a stiff- 
starched habit shirt. 

With the celerity of lightning she reviewed her 
stock, when her smile of satisfaction at the display 
was suddenly checked, and with a trembling step and 
hand she rushed to the landing, and impatiently sum- 
moned her bustling handmaid, who was busily occu- 
pied in putting the “things” to “rights in the front 
parlour.” 

“Betty, Isay! Is the girl deaf?” stamping with 
rage. 

“ Here I am, mum.” 

“ My best ‘front,’ Betty! in the parlour cupboard. 
es quick! My goodness, if the people won’t be 

ere !” . 

“Which parlour, mum ?” 

* The front.” 

“In which parlour, mum ?” 

“ You stupid fool!” exclaimed Mrs. Jenks ; “ was 
ever ” and in the next moment she had flown 
down the short and narrow flight, and almost over- 
turning the half-bewildered girl, brushed into the front 
parlour to execute her own errand. The door, how- 
ever was locked! This was really vexatious, for 
Mrs. Jenks was compelled to mount a chair, and 
snatch the key from the top of the looking-glass, and 
discover the secret hiding-place to the menial. 

But there was no time for reflection ; she pounced 
upon the long oval box, which had only been returned 
that morning from the hair-dresser’s ; and had just 
scudded away to her dormitory when a vulgar “ rat- 
tat” at the street door announced that her visiters had 
found out her number. 

“ How tiresome, to be sure—dear me!” soliloquized 
Mrs. Jenks, as she persevered in her ablutions. “That 
Mrs. Brown is sucha prying creature too. She’ll be 
poking her nose into every corner of the room, no 
doubt, and turning up the table cover, I dessay, to 
look at the mahogany ; and that lazy baggage has 
not black-leaded the stove for this month, I declare. 
Well, if people will pop in upon other people in this 
fashion, they must put up with what they find; but 
it’s very galling. Plague take the people !” 

Notwithstanding all these troublesome reflections, 
she managed to “ throw on” her things in an unusu- 
ally short space of time, although in her “ flurry” she 
put both her stockings on the wrong side outwards, 
bent sundry of her “ best mixed” pins, and snapped 
one tape in two. 

Having at length completed her hasty toilet, and 
taken a last, satisfactory glance at the glass, she ad- 
vanced to the head of the stair. 

“ Betty !” 

“ Yes, mum.” 

“ Didn’t I hear a knock ?” inquired Mrs. Jenks. 

“Tt’s Mr. and Mrs. Brown, mum.” 

“It’s on’y us,” said Mrs. B., from the parlour, for 
the thin partitions of this “ contract” house allowed 
every word of the colloquy to be overheard. 

“Dear me? (What a fool you are, Betty!) Do 
walk up, Mrs. Brown, dear, and take off your things. 
Don’t stand upon any ceremony with an old friend.” 

«“ Any money but ce-re-mony,” said Mr. Brown, 
who had been looking over the blinds, and admiring 
the rurality of the dust-covered trees in the “ Square,” 











accompanying his pleasant thoughts by whistling a 
popular air. 

Mrs. Brown, who was of rather a “ dowdy” fig- 
ure—in fact, a living illustration of “ it’s as broad as 
it’s long”—now made her way up the creaking stair- 
case, to the imminent danger of the slender one-inch 
square balustrades, with a whity-brown paper parcel, 
enclosing her best cap. 

“ Well,'we threatened to drop in upon you, and 
here we are at last,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“ And I am so glad to see you, I’m sure,” replied 
Mrs. Jenks. “So unexpected a pleasure. Come in.” 

“ How well you’re looking, my dear,” remarked 
Mrs. Brown, and certainly, what with the “ flustra- 
tion” of the varnish of yellow-soap, Mrs. Jenks’ phys- 
iognomy did bear a strong resemblance to the ruddy 
flush of rude health. “And really I do like your new 
house amazingly, the sitiwation is so wery pleasant.” 

And hereupon the two ladies entered upon a dis- 
cussion touching the domestic conveniences. Mrs. 
Jenks informing Mrs. Brown that there were four 
rooms, and a lean-to, forming a comfortable kitchen 
(twelve feet by six!) with sueh a delightful range ; and 
a yard (five yards by four!) for drying the clothes in ; 
and indeed every comfort and accommodation that a 
small family could reasonably desire: her amiable 
visiter all the while interlarding the communication 
with sundry “ delightfuls,’ “how agreeables,” and 
* excellents,” that at last the two gossips worked them- 
selves up into sucha social cad engrossing confabulation 
that the poor man in the parlour was almost forgotten. 

Meanwhile Mrs. B. was unbonneting and arrang- 
ing her attire at the glass. . 

“ What a fright I do look!” exclaimed she, alter- 
nately turning one side of her face and then the other, 
and anon thrusting her “ snubby” nose straight for- 
ward at the faithful mirror. 

“ Well, I’m sure!” cried Mrs. Jenks, smiling; but 
she did not say whether she was sure her friend was 
right or wrong in her assertion. “Thar’s a sweet 
pretty cap,” continued Mrs. Jenks, “ flopping ” upon 
a chair, and gazing admiringly at her head gear. 

“ Have you not seen it afore?” said Mrs. B. indif- 
ferently ; which, it must be confessed, was a sort of 
“ fib” on the part of the lady, as it implied she had 
had the “ article” some time, whereas she had only 
purchased it at a fashionable shop in “S’or'diteh” that 
very morning. 

«“ Excuse me taking notice,’ pursued Mrs. Jenks, 
‘*- but that dress is so werry ilegant. You really have 
such taste. Is it a challis?” 

“Lauk! no, my dear, a chintz.” 

“ Well, to be sure, now, at a little distance I’m cer- 
tain nobody could——” 

“That’s just what I said, when the young man at 
Millington’s throwed it on the counter. I was struck 
with it at once. I on’y went in to buy a pair o’ com- 
mon ‘kid’ for every day, but I no sooner see the 
dress than I makes up my mind to have it, come what 
would, and I let B. have no peace til] I got it, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Did Williams make it ?” 

« Williams—oh! no—no more Williams for me, 
my dear; she charged me so shamefuily for trimmings 
and linings for the last thing she did for me, that I’ve 
done with her.” 

“Lor! on’y think now ; and such a customer as 
you've been, too.” 
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«Yes; I’ve a notion she’ll find out her mistake,” 
said Mrs. B. with much importance. “ But there’s 
some people as never knows which side their bread’s 
buttered ; for my part ie 

Here a “ rat-a-tat!” at the door announced the ar- 
rival of Mr. Jenks, and put an end to the conversa- 
tion of the ladies, Mrs. Brown declaring that the 
sudden knock had made “ her heart almost jump into 
her mouth,” bustled after Mrs. Jenks, and followed 
her friend to the parlour. 

Betty had just “ let in” her master, and the whole 
party were all standing up and talking together, nearly 
filling the little band-box of a room. 

* Pray sit down, and make yourselves quite at 
home,” entreated Jenks. 

“ Mrs. B. dear,” said Mrs. Jenks, pointing signifi- 
cantly to a chair. 

“ No indeed! that is your chair, ’m sure. P’r'aps 
Mr. Jenks likes the fire. I can’t think ij 

“* Come, Poll, make yourself less,” interposed Mr. 
Brown. And after a few more of those tedious pre- 
liminaries with which would-be-polite people plague 
themselves and their friends, the party were at last 
settled down in a-posture as accommodating as the 
limits of the place would permit. 

“It’s rather a dusty day for the time o’ year,” ob- 
served Mr. Jenks. 

“ Werry,” replied Mr. Brown. 

“ Yes; and what do you think?” said Mrs. Brown, 
“ the stingy cretur wanted me to walk all the blessed 
way. But,” says I, “ we'd better spile a shilling than 
spile a dress, and (as luck would have it) I remem- 
bered ’twas bullock-day,and I should ha’ bin frighted 
out 0’ my seven senses to have trapes’d through Vhite- 
chapel—so we rid !” 

“ Lauk a-daisy me! you vimmen’s sich fools!” re- 
marked Brown. “ There’s a nothin’ to be feared on 
now. I remember ven I vos a ’prentice in S’or'ditch 
(there vos summat then to be scard at); vy, it vos 
then a rig’lar thing for every shop to put a chain 
across their doors for the people to run under. And 
vasn’t there a nice scudding and scuffling in them 
days! my eye! Mondays a-specially. The veaver 
chaps from Spitalfields used for to come out vith sticks, 
and pick out a vild un from the drove, and avay they’d 
scamper helter-skelter at his heels, a-hollering like 
mad. And then the butchers bolted arter’em vith 
ropes, and a precious lark they had; for, tho’ they 
made a rare fuss, they liked the sport as much as 
Vothers. But the primest fun vos ven they cotched 
the hanimal, and fetched him home at night vith his 
two horns tied. And vasn’t there a partic’lar mob o’ 
tag-rag and bob-tail, that’s all! But there’s no do- 
ings o’ that sort now-a-days,” continued Brown. 
“ The new police, and all them ’ere new-fangled no- 
tions, has broke the sperrit o’ the people, and abridged 
the liberty o’ the subject. I vonder vut ve shall come 
to next ?” 

After this elegant lamentation over the lost plea- 
sures and circumscribed amusements of the British 
subject, with a sympathetic exclamation of “ Ah ! vot 
indeed!” accompanied by a shrug of the shoulders 
from Mr. Jenks, his spouse began to make prepara- 
tions for a “dish o’ tea.” 

“ Sorry to trouble you,” said she, approaching Mrs. 
B. who was seated against the closet containing the 
tea and sugar. 


« Don’t mention it, my dear,” said her friend. And 
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Mrs. Jenks, opening the door a-jar, in order that the 
prying eyes of her dear friend might not observe that 
the “cupboard was bare,” dexterously extracted a 
little tin-canister,and a whity-brown bag, containing 
the remnant of a pound of the best lump-sugar. 

Begging to be excused for only a few moments, she 
retreated to the kitchen, followed by the earnest hope 
of Mrs. B. that she would not put herself in the least 
out of the way on their account. 

An animated gossip ensued in the parlour, which 
in about a.quarter of an hour was interrupted by the 
appearance of the mistress of the house bringing in 
the tea-things, and followed by the “ girl” bearing a 
very black tea-kettle, and a large plate containing 
several rounds of buttered toast, each about an inch 
in thickness, which, in the absence of a “ dog” or a 
“footman” was placed on the hob, vis-a-vis to the 
aforesaid tea-kettle. 

“ We're all in a homely way,” observed Mrs. J. 
apologetically. 

«“ Don’t mention it—I’m sure,” said Mrs. B. ; while 
her ready spouse aptly quoted, “ Home’s home, be it 
never so homely—Hease before helegance !’—and, 
“ Vot’s the hodds, so long as you’re happy ?” 

And then they all laughed, and began to be ex- 
ceedingly merry. 

Seating herself at the table, Mrs. J. in due form 
inquired of her visitors whether they took milk and 
sugar, although having been acquainted with them 
for the last ten years, it mightbe reasonably supposed 
that she was well acquainted with their palates in this 
particular. 

«“B ” said Mrs. Brown, looking hard at her * 
husband, and pointing at the plate. 

He obeyed the signal and handed round the toast. 

«“ Now do take the middle-piece,” said Mre. Jenks, 
turning towards her friend, and dropping the lump 
intended for her husband’s cup into the slop-basin. 
“ Dear me! how stupid I am,” continued she. Her 
economy, however, remedied her stupidity for she 
promptly “spooned” out the dissolving sweets, and 
consigned it to the destined cup. Having duly in- 
quired whether the tea was to their liking— 

“ Hexcellent!” declared Mr. Brown. 

«| don’t know how it is,” said Mr. B. “ but you do 
make the best dish o’ tea as ever I tasted any- 
wheres.” 

“ Glad you like it,” replied Mrs. Jenks. “Talways 
make it a rule to allow one spoonful a-piece for my 
company and one for the pot—that’s my maxum— 
and I b’lieve its a good un.” 

Having discussed the “ hot water,” Jenks proposed 
to his old crony his favourite game of cribbage, to 
which Brown acceding, he “hunted up” a dirty, well 
thumbed pack of cards, the angles of which were con- 
siderably rounded, and an old cribbage-board with 
pegs of his own contrivance ; the “women” having 
previously declared that they could amuse “ them- 
selves” with a social chat. And the Browns, after a 
great show of resistance to a declaration that they 
must positively be going, having at last consented to 
the proposal of Mrs. Jenks, that they should take their 
“ bread and cheese” with them in a friendly way, the 
ladies retired up stairs, leaving the gentlemen to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their game. 

By the light of a solitary store-candle, stuck in a 
brass-candlestick, Mrs. Jenks began to display her 
stock of finery to her dear friend, who vowed that her 

















taste was worth “ any money ;” for her part, she could 
not conceive how she contrived, &c., &c. 

One piece of silk alone occupied above a quarter of 
an hour of their thoughts and speech. 

Mrs. Jenks had had it lying in her “ drawers” for 
the last three months, unable to make up her mind in 
what fashion she should have the dress made up. She 
was really puzzled. “ Leg of mutton” sleeves were 
quite out, and “ Bishops” were in, and unfortunately 
she had not enough for that, and could not match it 
any where. 

« Let me see whether I can contrive it for you, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Brown, spreading the silk upon her 
knees. “How many yards are there ?” 

“ Ten,” replied Mrs. Jenks anxiously. 

«“ Ten—dear me!—no, that will never do. It’s 
the narrow width, too, I declare. Four yards for the 
sleeves—one for the body—and (goodness!) where’s 
the six breadths for the skirt ?” 

“ Six breadths, my dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Jenks. 

“ Anything less would look horrid skimping.” 

“ Don’t you think, now five, with a stuff cambrick 
linin’, would do ?”’ 

“It might do; but then there’s not enough even 
for that,” replied Mrs. Brown. “ You must allow 
that a yard for each breadth—oh! its perfectly ridic’- 
lous.” 

“ It’s very vexing—very,” said Mrs. Jenks, empha- 
tically. 

So absorbed were the two ladies in this important 
discussion, that they were not aware of the presence 

-of Betty, who had, unnoticed, opened the door, and 
was standing in the room with the street-door key in 
one hand, a market-basket in the other, a dirty cotton 
shawl, and a black chip bonnet, with faded green 


14 The “Pop” Visit 


“But really the stupidity of these servants,” said 
she, “does rile me so, you don’t know. For my part, 
I don’t know what’s come to the gals. They go 
blundering on, and a-thinking of nothin’ in the world 
but dress, I do believe.” 

And then the two ladies proceeded to discuss 
the trimming of a new Tuscan bonnet, which Mrs, 
Brown declared was one “of the sweetest shapes 
she’d clapped eyes on for an age.” 

The bonnet being at length enveloped in tissue 
paper, consigned to a huge blue box, and stowed 
away under the bed, Mrs. Jenks, stilh upon her knees, 
turned round, and observed Mrs. Brown “ punching” 
her stays with the thumb of her left hand just below 
the fifth rib. 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Jenks, “are you in 
any pain ?” 

“ On’y a spasm,” replied Mrs. Brown, continuing 
ne operation, and biting her nether lip. “It ’ll go 
oO og 

“ Do take a little something—now do,” said Mrs. 
Jenks,—* just a drop o’ peppyment ;” and proced- 
ing directly to the corner-cupboard, she drew forth a 
small half-pint bottle, containing about a quartern of 
the prescribed medicine. 

After much pressing, the afflicted lady yielded to 
her importunities. 

*« Well, then, the smallest taste in the world—there 
—there, that’ll do,” continued she, as Mrs. J. poured 
out a wine glass. 

“Come, drink it up—TI insist,” said Mrs. J.; and 
the fair sufferer having, with many grimaces, com- 
plied, she finished the bottle herself, declaring that 
she felt some queer “symptoms,” and that prewen- 
tion was better than cure any day in the week.” 





ribbands, over a smoky-looking mob-cap. 

«“ What does the ‘ gal?’ want ?” pettishly demanded 
the mistress, startled by the sudden apparition. 

“ Please, mum, the pork is all gone, so I’ve brought 
three pound of beef—.” Sausages, she would have 
said, but was timely interrupted by her mistress. 

“ Get along with you, do,” cried Mrs. Jenks, hunt- 
ing the menial from the chamber. “Excuse me a 
minute,” continued she, unwillingly ieaving her friend 
to run over the “ things” in the open drawers. “Has 
the man any pork-chops, pray ?” snappishly demanded 
the annoyed mistress. 

“ Yes, mum, I seed a very fine line.” 

“Then go back directly,” said she, “return his 
trash, and tell him to cut six of the finest out of the 
middle, d’ye hear !” 

“ Yes mum.” 

«“ And, Betty ;’ continued she, lowering her voice, 
“just step over to Davis’s, and say, Mrs. Jenks’ 
compliments, and has a few friends unexpectedly 
come in, and would feel most particular obliged if 
she would lend her a table cloth and a table-spoon or 
two, as—as—the mangling ooman ain’t brought home 
the things. Now, are you sure you can remember 
all that?) You're such a fool !” 

« Yes, mum.” 

« And cali at the ‘George,’ and tell the beer-boy 
to mind and bring two pots of half-and-half at nine 
toa minute. Now trudge along.” 

Away went Betty to execute her multifarious com- 
missions, and Mrs. Jenks hurried back to her apart- 


The remedy proved most efficacious, and the two 
gossips rattled away without cessation till Betty an- 
nounced that supper was ready. 

“Come along. Why, really our poor dears will be 
thinking we’ve quite forgotten ’em,” observed Mrs. 
Jenks, as they descended to the cenaculum. 

Betty had certainly done wonders. The anxious 
hostess glanced her eye rapidly over the table—Mrs. 
Davis’s cloth and spoons were there—and she smiled 
complacently. Cribbage and gin-and-water had 
made the two gentlemen quite animated, and they 
were both talking away very loudly. 

The “ quartett” was soon arranged. 

“Shall I take off the ‘ jackets?” said Jenks, 
sticking his fork into one of the “ taters,” which were 
served up in their primitive state. 

« Allow me,” said Mrs. Jenks, putting a huge pork 
chop into her friends platter. “Mr. Brown do you 
like it well done ?—T hat, I think, will suit you. Now 
make yourself at home.” 

“ By your leave, I’ll have a pull at the half-and- 
half afore I commences hoperation,” said Mr. Brown. 
«“ Stay—do have a tumbler.” 

“ Thank’ye, no; I prefer it out o’ the pewter,” an- 
swered he ; and taking the “quart” in his hand, he 
blew aside the froth of the “ snow-capped” beverage, 
and took a “pull” (as he termed it) that would not 
have disgraced # pavior. 

The demolition of the savoury viands now seriously 
occupied the undivided attention of the party, and ef- 
fectually precluded any further display of eloquence. 
“ T do really think,” said Mrs. Jenks, when the cloth 





ment with a thousand apologies for keeping her dear 
friend awaiting. 


was cleared, “that we haven’t only two tumblers in 
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Domestic 


the house—(that gal breaks everything.) You and 
me, Mrs. Brown, must “ hob and nob” together, and 
the men must mix in t’other.” 

The grog was soon made and distributed in accord- 
ance with this amicable arrangement. 

The conversation now became general, but not in- 
teresting, and Mr. Brown, having tossed off his fourth 
tumbler of toddy, asked his better half if she was not 
thinking “about going.” 

Mrs. B., in consequence of this hint, walked off 
Mrs. J. to put on her “ things,” and was soon in read- 
iness to depart. 

Mr. Jenks yawned, and looked sleepy, and seid 
that he only hoped as now they had found their way, 
that they would drop in a little oftener; and, after a 
declaration cn the part of Mrs. B. that “ she was sure 
she had never spent such a pleasant evening,” and 
sundry “ good nights” and squeezes of the hand, and 
needless admonitions of “do wrap yourselves up, 
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pray,” from the hostess, the door was closed upon 
their visiters. 

“ Well, I’m sure I’m glad the day’s over at last!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Jenks, “flopping” down quite ex- 
hausted in her chair. “I wish people wouldn't take 
it into their heads to pop in upon one at a minute’s 
warning in this way. I declare they’ve so upset me, 
I shan’t be myself ag’in for a week. ‘Why, Jenks!” 


« My love !” 


“ Why, I declare the man’s asleep! P’raps when 
you've woke you'll find your way to bed. Betty, put 
out the fires, and be off. There’s the ‘smalls’ to get 
up to-morrow, you know, and we shall be in a pre- 
cious muddle.” 


And having given these final orders, and uttered 
this regret, she seized a candle and bounced out of 
the room, disgusted at the want of sympathy dis- 
played by her fatigued and half-muddled husband. 





DOMESTIC FAULTS. 


“ Cine to those who cling to you,” was a piece 
of counsel given by Dr. Johnson, and which may be 
counted among the wise things he said. Far from 
wise, to say nothing worse, is that being who fails to 
observe this rule, dictated alike by the selfish and 
the social principle. No retribution is more certain 
or more merited than that which follows the misuse 
of this world’s best wealth—affectionate attachment. 
The hand raised against that deserves to fall, like the 
strong man, a sacrifice to the deed of demolition ; 
and generally does, if not immediately, remotely, by 
the action of remorse—the bitterness of late regret 
over sweets wasted and vanished in the unappreciated 
past. 

It is the universal practice to make much effort to 
gain an object, too little to converse it; but the latter 
is the more important work, and the truest test of 
worth and power. Happy accidents may contribute 
to the first ; it is only sustained conduct will secure 
the other. The gamblez’s gains fluag to him by the 
caprice of fortune, are carried away again in like 
manner: if he, by the voice of universal suffrage, meets 
condemnation, what is Ais, who, instead of periling 
and playing with “so much trash as can be grasped 
thus,” wastes and wantons with that moral wealth, 
without which the richest levels of fortune are barren 
regions, and the voice of fame ‘“‘ mere sound.” No 
meaner mintage than the heart will satisfy the heart. 
The vain, the volatile, the selfish, the assured, enter 
with ardour on the race of life, flushed with new feel- 
ing and eager for the goal, they imagine they are 
all-sufficient to themselves—a little while and they 
discover their mistake ; they start again, perhaps upon 
a new track, but the ignis fatuus they follow still 
eludes or misleads them ; or if their aims have been 
fortunate—the spoil won, the honour achieved—who 
ever sat under “ laurels alone” and extracted from 
them anything but bitterness? 

There are two empires, and let none, however 
gifted by natural or fortuitous advantages, neglect to 
lay fast hold of as much power in each as it is possi- 
ble to compass. The first of these empires is that of 





his own mind, where, with God for its centre, let 
him vow himself to self-culture, which will vivify and 
expand the great principles of his nature; which 
will make his strength minister to a service that will 
elevate and sanctify his spirit, while it draws a sacred 
circle round him, into which he can always retreat to 
renew power, retrieve peace, and burnish the moral 
and mental armoury. The other empire, next in 
consequence, and inextricably connected with the 
first, is the empire we hold in the hearts of others— 
the empire of human sympathy. Home is its great 
depot—the heart’s choice—the centre-station of the 
electric principle, which, running along the various 
lines of life, connects in their order the links of asso- 
ciation. In proportion to his strength and status in 
those realms, in proportion to the perfection he attains . 
in commanding self and social concentration, is he 
safe for the great aim of all—happiness. The lights 
of youth may fade—the tide of fortune ebb—but with 


‘mental independence and sympathetic affection, “ the 


wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
him, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.” 

It has been the fashion, may we not say is, to a 
nauseating excess, to direct counsel on the domestic 
virtues to women only. Dean Swift complains that 
young ladies make nets instead of cages; and the 
whole phalanx of writers on such subjects have ever 
treated woman as if she alone of ithe whole creation 
was not to live for her own happiness, but for the 
happiness of others,—as if she was a sort of moral 
moon, to shine only by reflected light, and have only 
a reversionary interest in the grand estate of univer- 
sal good. But the time is coming when it will be 
demanded of all to be workers, so will it be conceded 
to all to be enjoyers. Domestic defaulters are, unfor- 
tunately, not uncommon. We will not inquire ‘on 
which side the amount of insolvency is heaviest ; let 
us rather essay the readiest mode of retrieving the 
past and giving security for the future. 

Homes are more often darkened by the continual 
recurrence of small faults, than by the actual presence 











16 Earth’s Angels. ° 


of any decided vice. These evils are apparently of 
very similar magnitude ; yet it is easier to grapple 
with the one than the other. The Eastern traveller 
can combine his forces, and hunt down the tiger that 
prowls upon his path ! but he finds it scarcely possible 
te escape the musquitoes that infests the air he breathes, 
<. the fleas that swarm in the sand he treads. The 
drunkard has been known to renounce his darling 
vice ; the slave to dress and extravagance her beset- 
ting sin; but the waspish temper, the irritating tone, 
the rnde dogmatic manner, and the hundred name- 
less negligences, that spoil the beauty of association, 
have rarely done other than proceed, till the action of 
disgust and gradual alienation has turned all the cur- 
rents of affection from their course, leaving nothing 
but a barren track, over which the mere skeleton of 
companionship stalks alone. 

Oh, to keep the springs of affection flowing—its 
fountains playing, not on mere holiday eccasions, 


When at their height o’errun, 
They shake their loosen’d silver in the sun. 


but hour by hour, day by day, and year by year. Im- 
possible, some will say. Nay, but let us try—'tis 
surely worth the trial! Many of the best and great- 
est of the world (iulfilling with rigid exactness the 
demands of duty) have been content to deserve love, 
and have proudly or negligently neglected the graces 
that are necessary to win it and keep it alive. Spirit 
of Sterne, plead to them—tell them how much more 
grateful to the beggar was the courtesy which made 
you take a pinch of snuff out of his box, than the 
charity that made you drop a penny into it. Nature 
laps her sweet fruits with fragrant leaves, and why 
should man do otherwise? A gem, however valua- 
ble, owes something to its setting; and that brightest 
gem, the domestic fire, is not independent of accessa- 
ries. *Tis true the glowing coal or blazing log are 
the soul, but the surrounding circumstances which 
admit approach and increase comfort add infinitely to 


| 





its value. Have we money, do we neglect to put it 


out.to interest? What would brother commercialists 
think of him guilty of such an economic error? yet 
how many are thus guilty with their moral wealth ? 
Satisfied to possess, they neither seek by cultivation 
to increase its value, or fear to risk by neglect its de- 
terioration; and thus, as far as home enjoyment is 
concerned, the bridegroom so often becomes a disap- 
pointed husband, and the bride a discontented wife. 
Her intellect unworked, and his perhaps overworm, 
the tempers of both tried at least unguarded, they 
mutually unweave the web of charms that drew them 
together ; and is it to be wondered that though legally 
bound, they morally fall asunder? It were well did 
we imitate in one point the trader’s practice, and set 
apart a time for taking stock and making up our 
moral accounts: of the article gratitude, we should 
generally find a large amount on hand, and should 
lose no time in paying it over to where it was most 
due. 

Sons and daughters of the people, how many of 
you are alive toa true estimate of the good that exists 
for you in the parental home—that good which you 
have imbibed like the air, since the hour of your birth, 
with unconscious advantage! Lose not a moment 
to retrieve neglect, if such has been. The shadow is 
growing upon the dial, and the final shadow may not 
be far. Strew the living path with flowers, not the 
grave. Let not the grey head grieve over the failures 
of the young heart. Amid the spurs to action, the 
aspirations of endeavour, forget not the breast that 
cherished your infancy, the spirit that strove for her 
for you. Onward and upward, you cannot propose to 
yourself a course too exalted. Unremitting persever- 
ance will effect more than the partial efforis of un- 
concentrated talent, and the sum total of happiness is 
made up of small items. Neglect none of these. To 
ties original or adopted, keep an ever present sense 
of your responsibility ; and while the great virtues 
form your essential capital, let their unfailing garni- 
ture be sweet, at least controlled, temper, gentleness, 
and affectionate courtesy. 





EARTH’S 


Wry come not spirits from the realms ef giory 
To visit earth, as in the days of old, 
The times of sacred writ and ancient story ? 
Is Heaven more distant ? or has earth grown cold ? 


Oft have I gazed when sunset clouds receding," 
Waved like rich banners of a host gone by, 

To catch the gleam of some white pinion speeding 
Along the confines of the glowing sky. 


And oft, when midnight stars in distant chillness 
Were calmly burning, listened late and long ; 
But Nature’s pulse beat on in solemn stillness, 
ing no echo of the seraph’s song. 


To Bethlehem’s air was their last anthem given, 
When other stars before The One grew dim? 
Was their last presence known in Peter’s prison ? 

Or where exulting martyrs raised their hymn ? 


And are they all within the veil departed ? 
There gleams no wing along the empyrean now 3 
And many a tear from human eye has started 


Since angel touch has calmed a mortal brow. 


For earth has angels, though their forms are moulded, 
But of such clay as fashions all below ; 





Though harps are wanting, and bright pinions folded 
We know them by the oy ° : 


ve-light on their brow. 


ANGELS. 


I have seen ang by the sick one’s pillow ; 
Theirs was t soft tone and the soundless tread ; 
Where smitten hearts were drooping like the willow, 
They stood ‘* between the living and the dead.”’ 


And if my sight, by earthly dimness hindered, 
Beheld no hovering cherubim in air, 

I doubted not—for spirits know their kindred— 
They smiled upon the wingless watchers there. 


There have been angels in the gloomy prison— 
In crowded halls—by the loan widow’s hearth ; 
And where they , the fallen have uprisen— 
The giddy paused—the mourner’s hope had birth. 


I have seen one whose eloquence commanding, 
Roused the rich echoes of the human breast, 
The blandishments of wealth and ease withstanding, 


That hope might reach the suffering and oppressed. 


And by his side there moved a form of beauty, 
Strewing sweet flowers along his path of lite, 

And looking up with meek and love-lent duty : 
I call her angel, but he called her Wife. 


Oh, many a spirit walks the world unheeded, 
Tha n ohne of sadness is laid down, 

Shall soar t wi inions unimpeded, 
And wear its glory like a starry crown. 
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«“]T wonper if it’s about smoky chimneys; if so, 
I’ll read,” exclaims some amiable domestic individual, 
with lungs suffering under that infliction, on read- 
ing the name wherewith this lucumbration has been 
baptized. 

“No: my theme is the smoke of tobacco.” 

«“ Faugh ! do you smoke ?” was the inquiry of my 
father’s sister—unmarried ladies don’t like to be called 
aunts—on discovering I had acquired that habit ; and 
many other elderly ladies, glorying in the stern ortho- 
doxy of their anti-tobacconistical sentiments, vented 
interjectiona: interrogations of equal acumen, on the 
same occasion. Doubtless, therefore, much pious dis- 
may will be generated amongst the crusaders against 
Nicotiana, when they perceive some unknown indi- 
vidual has the superhuman audacity to pen a public 
eulogium. 

“ Yes ; I do smoke.” was the laconic reply I vouch- 
safed to the inquiry of my respected relative ; but, on 
the present occasion, 1 intend to be a little more dif- 
fuse. I not only smoke, butam asmoker. I see you 
are ready to say it isone and the same thing ; but par- 
don me, you are mistaken: every man who smokes is 
by no means a smoker. There are few of the latter 
compared with the overwhelming majority of the 
former. And this is the distinction :— 

The legitimate smoker is a man who truly enjoys 
his recreation, and thoroughly understands it:; whilst 
the man who merely smokes is a creature either of 
habit, or imitation, and who, in contradistinction to the 
real smoker, I will designate “a puffer.” The puffer 
of habit longs for his pipe or segar, and enjoys them 
with an acquired liking ; but which is merely animal, 

and bears no analogy to the mental zest experienced 
by the genuine smoker. He (id est, the puffer) is 
contented if he can procure his quantum suff. of the 
herb, and listless and ill-tempered if deprived of it ; 
but all this is mere habit and instinct—he has only a 
physical sense of pleasure. Such a man is certainly 
not a smoker ; but still less is he one who fumigates 
because others do—because he imagines it an emblem 
of the good fellow, the boon companion, or the roué. 
This last is the puffer of imitation ; he cares nothing 
about the private enjoyment of that he professes to 
love, but is solicitous that a segar or a handsome meer- 
chaum be between his lips when his toilette is com- 
pleted, and he purposes to benefit certain of his coun- 
trymen with a display of the various elegancies to 
which he considers either of those articles as a highly 
becoming and fashionable finish. However, what- 
ever may be their distinguishing characteristics, it is 
certain that neither of these animals is the true smo- 
ker. Legitimate and veritable fumigation consisteth 
not in the vehement puffing of shag ; nor in the study 
of graceful attitudes over Havana ; nor in the con- 
stitutional or acquired capability of digesting an im- 
moderate proportion of the oderiferous herb: but 
solely depends upon the man who uses it. With 
him who is master of its secrets, and understands its 
resources, tobacco operates as a soother of spleen, a 
tranquilizer of grief and pain, a coaxer of the brain 
into a delightful train of thought, and an assistant of 
imagination. It is the most magnificent adjunct in 
the world to philosophical speculation: Sir Isaac 


SMOKE! 





It is a generator of poetic ideas: Lord Byron was a 
smoker ; so, I believe, is Mr. Campbell. It is a de- 
light to the man of erudition: Dr. Parr was a smoker. 
It is invaluable to a eastle-builder: Almaschar should 
have been represented smoking at thé time he kieked 
down the basket of crockery—the picture would have 
been complete. It is the joy of the philanthropist 
and warm-hearted man: my unele Toby was a 
smoker. But the mysterious influence of the fumous 
operation can hardly be described—it is a kind of free- 
masonry. My brethren will understand me by in- 
tuition, while in all probability I might talk and write 
for a month without imparting one gleam of compre- 
hension into the skulls of others ; though, I dare say, 
very many would wink, and look sapient, and hug 
the fond delusion that they are masters of the mys- 
tery, and, consequently, members of the genuine fra- 
ternity. 

I confess there is apparently room for conjeeture 
that the smokers of the metropolis alone are exceed- 
ingly numerous ; for thousands of gentlemen glorify 
themselves with the fire and fume in the streets, and 
tobacconists’ shops and segar divans flourish in all 
directions ; but when we consider the aforesaid dis- 
tinction between smokers and puffers, the ground- 
work of the conjecture will vanish. Were it not for 
the vast number of mere puffers, the hundreds of 
venders of execrable trash under the name and col- 
our of tobacco and segars could not exist ; but the 
fact is, out of a dozen young men who puff, ten do 
not know a genuine segar from a roll of prepared 
cabbage leaf : and, as to the poetry of smeke !— 
pshaw ! they think not of it, nor indeed could com- 
prehend what was meant, were it mentioned to them. 
They have a bit of red fire between their lips—and 
the bipeds are satisfied. Of my acquaintance, about 
a dozen consume tobacco in various forms; but 1 
reckon only two as smokers. 


ni Smdkers alone the joy of smoke can know ;"’ 


which, no doubt, appears a very self-evident truism, 
and would certainly be nothing more, did the first 
word of the line signify every Yahoo who puffs; but, 
as it does not, the quotation conveys a sufficiently 
clear idea that certain gentlemen may benefit the reve- 
nue to the utmost extent of their liberality, by burn- 
ing the exotic ; but, if they be not of the right stamp, 
they are little more to be considered smokers thaa 
the urchin who sucks a piece of ignited cane to the 
indignation of his diaphragm. 

Susceptible as I am of the ecstatic mental reerea- 
tion of smoke, to say nothing of conviction by experi - 
ence of its physical benefits, I regard with stoiealdn- 
difference the various and manifold tirades ageing 
it by the intolerant anti-tobacconists, which I have 
heard and read; and endure abuse with the exem - 
plary heroism of a martyr. In fact, use and repeti- 
tion have rendered me callous to such fulminations. 
I am a smoker, and, in all probability shall continue 
one to the end of existence, though L have read the 
‘«« Counterblast ” by King James—that glorious monu- 
ment of regal pedantry and dogmatism. But, .in 
spite of philosophy and resignation, I cannot help 
quietly wondering why people should be so furious. 








Newton was a smoker ; so was old Thomas Hobbes. 
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We smokers are a placid race of men, and do. not 
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abuse anybody for not having a congenial liking with 
ourselves and why we should be so mercilessly be- 
set for our peculiar partiality I am at a loss to con- 
ceive. Common good breeding will, of course, keep 
a getleman from annoying with smoke those to 
whom it is offensive. I, for one, have no ungovern- 
able propensity to fumigate those who have an antipa- 
thy to the operation. If Iam allowed to fumigate by 
myself in peace, I desire no more. But, ye gods, 
what strenuous endeavours have been made by my re- 
lations and friends to tear a pleasure from me! How 
I have been assailed on all sides with abuse, bribery, 
persuasion, flattery, logic, terror, and every engine 
that human ingenuity could invent! Abuse was tol- 
erably freely lavished upon me by all parties ; bribery 
and persuasion were resorted to alternately by my 
maiden aunt aforesaid ; flattery by a certain young 
lady with the most fascinating smile in the world— 
she wondered “ that a gentleman of my taste, &c., 
should,” &c. &c. Heaven save the mark! it is well 
I write anonymously ; but I am sure she did not 
speak sincerely—my aunt must have cajoled her. 
Logic! Heaven knows how I was edified by syllo- 
gistical argumentation against the inutility and vicious- 
ness of smoking, by an elderly gentleman, whose 
pneumatological and dialectic abilities were fully 
proved, by the fact of his having frightened all the 
publishers in London out of their wits by the offer of 
three M.S. folios, containing analytical reviews of 
the systems of Aristotle, Peter Ramus, and Locke. 
As to terror; had I been a nervous man, I should 
long ago have been in Bedlam, or, at least, the hap- 
less victim of hypochondria, through the benevolent 
exertions of my friends to scare me from smoke, by 
calling up phantoms of almost every “ ill that flesh is 
heir to,” and which they gravely assured me must be 
the infallible consequences of my pernicious indulgence. 
Fevers, vertigo, paralysis, consumption, asthma, blind- 
ness were displayed in all their horrors before me ; 
and a lady—a near relation—affectionately hoped I 
might suffer severely for my obstinacy. @Now, } am 
a remarkably quiet man, and tolerably even-tempered 
withal; but, at first, this systematic persecution 
greatly incommoded me, and I used to abscond from 
the clatter of tongues to the seclusion of my private 
apartment, and draw consolation from the bowl of 
my meerschaum, filled with genuine Varina’s roll. 
I could not divine why the people plagued me. I 
did all in my power to prevent personal annoyance 
accruing to anybody from my pleasures; and I suc- 
ceeded, for I never heard a word of complaint on 
that article. However, I have passed the ordeal 
scathless, and am still a smoker. 

But I am not the only sufferer. I have many fel- 
lows in affliction ; and thousands of worthy individ- 
uals have groaned beneath the cat-o’nine-tails of 
persecution before my time. There was once a sect 
of religious people (Methodists, I think) who resolved 
to exclude from their communion all who used to- 
bacco. One of the Popes (I forget which) excom- 
municated those who brought tobacco, in any form, 
into the churches; not that I blame the old gentle- 
man for that, for we have no title to make our plea- 
sures an annoyance to others. At the present day, 
some of the public journals delight in any opportunity 
to have a “ fling” at smoke—The Times, for exam- 
ple. In short, we smokers, ever since the introduc- 
tion of tobacco into England, have been hunted down 


Smoke. 












with a vehemence little inferior to that which char- 
acterised the persecution of those stupid people who 
so unreasonably differed with King Henry VIII. and 
Queen Mary on points of religious faith, Heigh ho! 
only think of the pamphlets which have been pub- 
lished against us, poetical and prosaic. Hei mihi? 
to what terrible censures and suspicions has the sim- 
ple act of inhalation rendered our unhappy race ob- 
noxious? We have been accused as accessories to 
the gunpowder plot, of meditating the “ disparking 
of certain inclosures,” and of dealing with the devil ! 
For an example, take the title of the following pamph- 
let, imprinted at London in the year 1616, which I 
wiil cite at length for the admiration of my readers. 
Here it is :— 


“Tobacco Tortvred or the filthie fume of Tobacco refined. 
Shewing all sorts of subjects that the inward taking of Tobacco 
fumes is very pernicious to their bodies ; too, too proflunious for 
many of their purses, and most pestiferous to the publike state. 
Exemplified apparently by the most fearful effects: more espe- 
cially from their treacherous projects about the gunpowder trea- 
son ; from their rebellous attempts, of late, about their prepos- 
terous disparking of certain Inclosures: as also from sundry other, 
their prodigious practices.’’ 


There! Is not that enough to cause the Grand 
Turk himself to throw down his chibouque in horror 
and affright? But that is not all; for this formidable 
author favours us with a specimen of logic on his 
title-page, by way of motto; but whether it be a 
quotation or an emanation from his own sagacious 
brain, I am not learned enough to resolve. Thus, 
however, the pithy apothegm runs :— 


“If Sweete oyntments and perfumes vndoubtly rejoyce the 
heart of a man, then surely all noysome sauours, and poyson- 
some smels (such as is the filthie fume of Tobacco,) inwardly 
taken must necessarily disquiet and drive the same into a danyer- 
ous condition ! !”’ 


Indeed ! Had the author ever heard the old pro- 
verb—*“ What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison?” Had he ever heard of an acquired taste ? 
Had he ever heard of garlic eaters ; and that, long 
before tobacco was known—at least in the Old 
World—certain herbs of rank and (to many) noxious 
savor, where used as stimuli? Witness the allusion 
by Virgil in his second Eclogue :— 

. 


‘*Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus estu 
Allia, Serpyllumque, herbas contundit olentes.’’ 


There is another pamphlet, bearing date 1602, 
with the following quaint title :—* Work for Chim- 
sweepers, or a Warning for Tobacconists.” This 
elaborate quarto contains eight reasons against the 
use of tobacco, one of which is expressed in these 
words :—* The first author and finder thereof was the 
Diuell, and the first practisers of the same were the 
Diuell’s priests, and therefore not to be used of us 
Christians.” This is an argument so overwhelmingly 
convincing, that it would of course be the superlative 
of arrogance in me to endeavour to confute it. I shall, 
therefore, only observe, that the idea of the Devil be- 
ing the author of. this unfortunate herb and its pa- 
trons the Devil’s priests, originated in the description, 
by Monardus, then recently translated into English, 
of the natural productions of the New World, where- 
in is an account of tobacco, and the uses to which \it 
was applied by the aboriginal inhabitants, a portion 
of which I will here transcribe for the benefit of my 
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curious readers, the book itself being scarce. It is 


intitaled as follows : 


“* Joyfvll Newes out of the New-found VVorld. Wherein are 
declared the rare and singular vertues of diuers Herbes Trees 
Plantes, Oyles and Stones with their applications,’”’ &c. 


It is translated by John Frampton, the date is 
1596, and the portion I have selected to quote, runs 
thus :— 


‘One of the meruelles of this herbe, and that which bringeth 
most admiration, is, the manner howe the Priests of the Indias 
did vse it, whiche was in this manner; when there was amongst 
the Indians any manner of businesse ef great importance, in 
which the chiefe Gentlemen called Casiques, er any of the prin- 
cipall people of the countrey had necessitie to consult with their 
Priestes in any businesse of importance : then they went and pro- 
pounded their matter to their chiefe Prieste, foorwith in their pre- 
sence he tooke certeyne Jeaues of the Tobaco, and cast them into 
ye fire, and did receive the smoke of them at his mouth, and at 
his nose with a cane, and in taking of it, hee fell down uppon the 
ground as a Dead man, and remayning so according to the quan- 
tity of smoke that hee had taken, when the hearbe had done his 
worke he did reuiue and awake, and gave them their answeares 
according to the visions and illusions which he sawe, whiles he 
was rapte in the same manner, and he did interprete to them, as 
to him seemed best, or as the Diuell had counselled him, giving 
them continually doubtfull answers, in such sorte, that howsoever 
it fell out, that they might say that it was the same, which was 
declared, and the answere that he made.’’ 


What an analogy to the oracles of old! But it 
would be out of my present province to discuss that 
point. 

I cannot resist here transcribing the title of an 
anti-tobacconist poem, by Mr. Joseph Sylvester, on 
account of its singularity and quietness. Behold! 
“Tobacco battered and The Pipes shattered, (about 
their ears that idely idolize so base and barbarous 
a weed, or at least wise ouerloue so loathesome van- 
itie,) by a volley of holy shot Thundered from Mount 
Helicon.” By Jupiter this is enough to scare a 
dandy into forswearing his segar, and an Irish coal- 
whipper into parting company with the dhudheen for 
ever. Listen to one quotation from this immortal 
poem, dear reader, for the sake of the pun in the last 
couplet. 


‘“**Tis vented most in Taverns, Tipling-cotts, 
To Ruffians, Roarers, Tipsy-Tosty Pots, 
Whose custom is, between the Pipe and Pot, 
(The one cold and moist, th’ other dry and hot, 
To skirmish so, (like sword and d r fight,) 
That ’tis not easie to determine right 

Which of their weapons hath the conquest got 
Over their wits, the Pipe or else the Pot : 

Yet ’tis apparent, and by proof expresss, 

Both stab and wound the fake with drunkenness : 
For even the derivation of the name 

Seems to allude and to include the same : 
Tobacco, as 13 Bixyw one would say 

To Bacchus (Cup God,) dedicated aye.” 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that the quoted 
lines contain no libel on legitimate smokers, sith they 
relate only to those puffers who rejoice in the fumes 
of shag and strong beer, the nature of whose enjoy- 
ment differs just as much from that of true fumigation, 


_as a squalid and senseless gin-drinker from a man of 


wit and talents imbibing champagne, or as the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens feeding, differ from a gen- 
tleman dining. 

By the way, Mr. Sylvester, in another part of his 
undying production, as the Honourable Mrs. Norton 
would call it, feels obliged to confess that 


ns Don Tobacco hath an ampler reign 
Than Don Philippo the great king of Spain.”’ 








Yet he remorselessly condemns all smokers to eternal 
perdition, telling us that 


“ Hell hath smoke, 
Impenitent Tobacconists to choak.’’ 








In pure charity, having terrified my brethren by 
the awful intelligence contained in the last quoted 
lines of Mr. Sylvester, I must, as an antidote to their 
fears, cite a few verses from a poem of an opposite 
character, being the composition of some zealous 
smoker who has been long gathered to his fathers. 
Heaven rest his soul! I dare say he was a good fel- 
low. The happy title of his production is “ Nicoti- 
ane Enconium, or the Golden Leaf of Tobacco dis- 
played in all its Soveraignty and singular Vertues.” 
Hark to his eloquent exordium :— 


** Ve hot! ye cold! ye rheumatick! draw nigh, 
In this rich leafe a sovereign dose doth lie 

Will eure ye all; Physick ye need not want, 
Here ‘tis i’ th’ gummy entrails of a plant.’’ 


A little further on :— 


‘* Brave leafe! thou acts the able Doctor's part, 

In thee there’s wrapt an CEsculapian art ; 

Thou frights’ Infection, bribes our fatal doomes, 
Prolonges our lives, and saves us from our Tombes.’’ 


Well, if Mr. Sylvester threatens us with perdition, 
here isa gentleman who hints at mundane immortality 
as the reward of a zealous devotion to smoke: so far 
this is consolatory, seeing that we may believe which 
we please. 

But I can neither afford time nor patience to quote 
any more from the various anti aud pro-tobacconist 
pamphlets which have been published since the first 
importation of Nicotiana to the present era ; though, 
at “this present writing,” I have most of them on 
the table before me. Yet, hold a while, I remember 
that Locke has somewhere in his works these words, 
“ Bread or tobacco may be neglected ; but reason at 
first recommends their trial, and custom makes them 
pleasant.” There, ye ‘fanatic and senseless babblers 
against smoke, hear the words of one of the greatest 
men that ever ornamented the world, and hold your 
clamour in reverence before such an authority, coupled 
with the example of SirIsaac Newton! Here, Isay, 
and observe that Mr. Locke not only commends to- 
bacco, but actually couples it with bread—with 
bread, the staff of life. 

Hear Byron, too, ye infidels! 


‘* Sublime tobacco, which from east to west, 

Cheers the tar’s labour and the Turkman’s rest ; 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, and less grand, 

Though not less loved, in Whapping and the Strand ; 
Divine in hookahs, glorious in a pipe 

When tipped with amber, mellow, rich, and ripe : 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 

Thy naked beauties———Give me a segar.”’ 


Locke, Newton, and Byron’! These names alone 
are weighty enough to crush the whole herd of the 
small people who gratify themselves by howling at 
what they do not understand, 

If the anti-tobacconists would be satisfied with 
abusing those puffers who strut about with segars, an- 
noying every body they come in contact with, I would 
not only forgive them, but join heart and hand in the 
same cause. But, whilst theyinclude, in their whole- 
sale fulminations, the real smokers—by which I meen 
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those who, as aforesaid, truly understand and enjoy 
the habit, and at the same time whose gentlemanly 
feelings prevent their inconveniencing anybody—I 
enter my protest against such conduct, not only on 
the score of ill-breeding, liberality, and bad taste, 
but on that of ignorance. With those who anathe- 
matize tobacco, one of two cases must exist: either 
they have never smoked, or, having done so, it proved 
disagreeable to them. In the first case, their abuse is 
sheer ignorance ; and, in the latter, it is absurd, be- 
cause they speak only from single feeling; and even 
if, individually, they entertain an aversion to smoke, 
that cannot be an argument against the object of 
their dislike, the matter being one of taste. 

But I did not sit down to argue. I had enough of 
diatribes with the logical old gentleman before alluded 
to. Oh, how I blessed the day when he was obliged 
to go abroad! He is now in Spain. How gloriously 
he will be smoked! He will come back with a visage 
like a side of bacon, shrivelled with smoke, and long 
aud yellow with chagrin. Such be the fate of all 
who endeavour to ruffle the calm of true smokers 
with their impertinent harangues! 

My notions of the qualifications necessary to con- 
stitute a man a smoker of the first order, are cer- 
tainly exclusive and aristocratic: the more expanded 
his intellect, the better ; if he be a calm and even- 
tempered man, smoke will increase his stock of im- 
perturbability ; and, if he be ardent, enthusiastic, and 
passionate, it will quietize the ebullitions of temper, 
while it refines and spiritualizes thought. In short, 
the test of a true smoker is how far the operation 
helps or enlivens his peculiar operation or favourite 
pursuit. Smoke will inspire a poem in a man of 
genius, or assist a mathematician in the solution of 
a problem. I was once almost of opinion, that a 
finished education was an essential to the formation 
of a true smoker ; but no :—I subsequently met with 
a poor uncultivated fellow, who had in him the right 
sort of stuff. He was a porter whom I employed to 
carry my portmanteau from a coach-office to the 
hotel where I was then staying. He was smoking 
from a short pipe the whole way, and I discerned 
such tokens of quiet complacency on his hard but 
good natured physiology, over which every now and 
then a half-formed smile would steal, that I con- 
cluded he was either a smoker of the right stamp, or 
nourished some happy conceit at the ‘time in his 


noddle. 


* You seem to enjoy your pipe, my friend,” said I, 
for the purpose of drawing him out. 

“ Ay, Sir; I like my pipe, as yer Honour says. I 
likes to smoke when I’ve a load on my head; 
for a pipe o’ "bacco sits a man thinking, and the 
weight don’t seem so heavy. 

I was delighted. The man was a smoker, an 
humble member of the real fraternity; and, in the 
plentitude of my sympathy, I determined to adminis- 
ter to his gratification by a present of tobacco. I 
took him into a shop and offered him a choice— 
“ Will you have k’naster ?” said I. 

“ Why, thanky, Sir,” replied the man ; “Since your 
Honour’s so good, I’d rather have shag or returns; 
for, if I was to get used to any of them fine ’baccas, 
I shouldn’t relish the old stuff so well arter’ards, 
when I' was obliged to go back to it; for I’m a poor 
man, your Honour, and can’t afford dear things.” 
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Poor fellow! He was prudent, however, and f 
complied with his wish. 

Many men that I know, though not actually practis- 
ing smokers, have in them all the requisite qualifica- 
tions—castle-builders particularly. Oh! if some of 
these knew the high enchantment which this grand 
adjunct of meditation is capable of imparting to the 
hazy dreams of an imaginative mind—the vraisem- 
blance to brain-created phantasma—how eagerly 
would they embrace it! What currie and cayenne 
are to the epicure, smoke is to the man of genius, 
the philosopher, the poet, and the thinker. But a 
man, however well qualified, cannot at once enter 
into all the mysteries of tobacco, nor be directly 
capable of enjoying, in the fulness of their fruition, 
ali those exquisite delights which the herb is capable 
of at last imparting. No; Nicotiana is coy, and re- 
quires a probation previous to admission into her 
sanctum sanctorum. Nemo repente fuit smokeissi- 
mus! I therefore recommend the neophyte to be 
chary in the use of the fragrant herb, and woo her 
favors by modest and respectful advances ; not emu- 
lative of equality with a practised smoker, endeavour 
to accomplish the consumption of a greater propor- 
tion than may be physically grateful or desirable. 
Gradually the beauties and advantages of smoke will 
be unfolded ; and, provided he be at first temperate, 
he will, with each gentle suspiration, become more 
and more sensible of its balmy luxury. 

Of the times, modes of smoking, &c., I shall say 
little. For myself, I generally consider quiet es- 
sential to the due enjoyment and appreciation of the 
operation. I therefore eschew all crowded and 
fashionable promenades. But I have another reason 
for that. It is vulgar-to smoke in the streets or parks, 
(unless in a very secluded part of the latter,) and for 
the time, degrades a smoker to the level of a puffer. 
The linen-drapers’ shopmen, et id genus omne, de- 
light in strutting with segars, in the thronged streets ; 
and what gentleman smoker wishes to be identified 
with such? Bah! Afier all, smokers can scarcely 
marvel at the abuse heaped upon them, when they 
consider how their luxury has been vulgarized and 
desecrated by animals usurping their name. 

I have no regulated periods for indulging in the 
fumous joy ; but smoke when the “ vein” is on me. I, 
however, Specially revel in a segar before break- 
fast. I think I see many noses turned up by the 
anti-smokeites ; but Ican’t help it. Generally I prefer 
a segar or cheroot in the open air, and a pipe within 
doors. Oh! the ecstatic luxury of rusticating with a 
rich, full-flavoured roll of leaf, on an elevated and 
velvet greensward—a wide expanse of landscape be- 
fore you—the perfume of your exotic mingling with 
the refreshing and balmy sweets of native vegetation, 
and the clear blue exhalations, floating in fantastic 
wreaths between your vision and the azure atmos- 
phere of distance! At such a moment, all ruder pas- 
sions are hushed, while the sublimer and more etheri- 
alized portions of the soul seem separated from the 
grosser dross of humanity, and to live for the time 
in their undebased beauty. 

Then, “a neat, snug study, on a winter’s night,” 
your favourite author, and a meerschaum or chibouque 
to heighten the zest with which you devour his pages! 
Is it not delightful? With what complacency can 
you listen to the roaring of winds without, or the piti- 
less pelting of rain against your window, as you emit 
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The Last Ball 


the graceful clouds of light vapour, and occasionally 
sip a temperate glass of mulled claret, or a cup of 
mocha ! 

Bur these, you will say, are solitary pleasures. Per- 
haps the purest mental enjoyments are so. Never- 
theless, our complaisant herb is equally capable of 
being rendered subservient to the delights of social 
intercourse—particularly, if I may so express myself, 
the sociality of dualism. A segar or pipe with a 
friend whe is a smoker, may be reckoned amongst 
the brightest of those gleams of sunny happiness 
which illumine life, and expand the heart with kindli- 
ness and good feeling; which attach us to the world, 
and put us in good humour with our species ; causing 
us to forget awhile the duller and darker parts of life, 
and exploding our distrusts and misanthropy. After 
all, this quietism of the mind is its happiest mood ; 
freed from the turmoils and cares of life, the whispers 
of ambition, the absorbing thoughts of self-interest, 
from suspicion, from forebodings, it breathes a purer 
and a holier atmosphere ; and the concentrated but 
placid happiness of such a moment, proves to us there 
are Elysian spots, even in this world of care and sor- 
row. 

I do not intend to discuss the comparative merits 
of various tobaccos, nor the modes by which the 
pleasures of smoking may be enhanced. These are 
matters of taste. One man prefers his meerschaum 
or chibouque, or even his pipe of common clay ; 
whilst another argues for the superiority of a segar. 
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I love them all. 
sympathy with a hookah; its monotonous gurgling 
disturbs my equanimity, and breaks upon the intense 
calm which, with me, is the soul of smoking, if I 


But, by-the-bye, I have not much 


smoke solus. Not that I would undervalue the 
hookah. It is merely an individual preference. 

The enemies of Nicotiana may abuse it as hard as 
they like ; but they may be assured, had any man 
communicated the knowledge of that glorious herb to 
the old Greeks and Romans, he would inevitably 
have been deified. What capital smokers some of the 
ancients would have made! The peripatctic lectures 
of Aristotle would have been tenfold more brilliant, 
had they been delivered under the influence of a pipe ; 
and the thunders of Demosthenes grown into some- 
thing more than mortal, with the adjuncts of fire and 
smoke. Horace and Juvenal would haye imparted a 
sting to their satires, which, like that of the tarantula, 
would have set everybody mad, had they been assist- 
ed by the potent weed. How philosophical would 
have been the measured suspirations of Plato! Ana- 
creon would have been more jolly and bacchanalian, 
and Epicurus more refined. As to the Iliad! I dare 
not imagine the superhuman height of magnificence 
to which that poem might have arisen, had old Homer 
occasionally assisted his inspiration with a segar. 
But, alas! there is no convincing the obstinacy of 
dogmatism. The anti-tobacconists will not believe 
a word, whilst my brethren of the pipe will feel thm 





I discourse most veraciously. 
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Anovt seven o'clock, on the fourteenth of last 
month, my friend, the fidgetty old Countess de Pop- 
incourt, all ready flounced and beturbaned, bejewel- 
led, pearl-powdered, and rouged, entered my draw- 
ing-room at the hotel where I was staying, and 
where I was quietly finishing my solitary dinner, and 
helping out digestion with Dumas’s last novel, never 
dreaming that my fidgetty friend was serious in the 
threat that she had uttered in the morning, of com- 
ing to fetch me to accompany her to the monster ball 
at the Tuileries. 

“ Now, this is too bad,” she exclaimed, in a sort 
of comical rage, at perceiving my surprise at her 
appearance at this early hour; “who, but a cold, 
phlegmatic, greedy Englishwoman, could be thinking 
of eating and drinking at a moment like this? Up— 
quick—get ready, for Heaven’s sake! we shall be late 
as it is.” 

“Tt cannot surely yet be time?” I said, in guilty 
alarm. 

“ Look, unbeliever,” said the countess, as she drew 
aside the curtain of the window looking into the 
Rue de Rivoli, and disclosed to view the endless line 
of dazzling lamps, appended to carriages waiting @ 
la file, almost as far as the Champs Elysées! I was 
dumb-foundered ; but there was no time to waste in 
excuses, and I hastened to finish my toilet, (begun, 
by the way, at two o’clock in the day, for the coiffeur 
had no other hour disengaged, which alone ought to 
have excited my suspicions,) while the dear fidgetty 





old countess betook herself quietly to the walnuts 
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and oranges on the table, and also to the last vol- 
ume of “ Monte Christo,” which I had left upon the 
sofa. 

I absolutely hated her as I withdrew, shivering, 
to my room, to undergo the miseries of dressing, 
which consisted in replacing my warm peignoir by a 
low, thin dress, with short sleeves, which made my 
teeth chatter as I gazed upon it. However, “needs 
must when ;” and the sharp voice of my fidg- 
etty friend was certainly more shrill than ever, as 
she called out every now and then, “ Allons, depé- 
chons-nous!” “ Allons, ne nous arrivons pas!” In 
less time than it would have taken me in England to 
put on my bonnet and shawl, did I find myself fully 
equipped, and in a few minutes seated side-by-side 
with the countess, waiting patiently at the tail of a 
long line of fellow-sufferers, which now seemed to 
have lengthened, in a straight direction, as far as the 
Barriére de St. Etoiie, while from every cross-street 
flowed a tributary stream of carriages, swelling the 
tide, which crept onwards with tedious slowness to- 
wards the gate of the palace. The latter point once 
gained, however, the rest became an easy task, and 
we were soon set down in the grand vestibule to the 
left of the clock tower, from whence, disencumbered 
of our wraps, we entered a kind of salle @attente, 
to which a line of business-looking desks, with spruce 
clerks behind, gave the air of a cabinet d'affaires. 
We presented our invitations to one of these gentle- 
men, who, having verified the names therein with 
those upon the books, allowed us to pass, and we as- 
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cended the grand staircase. The gallery, lighted by 
a thousand tapers, (aided by five hundred lamps fed 
with oil, by the way,) is, I think, one of the finest 
sights which can be presented by any palace in Eu- 
rope, and I would willingly have lingered long to 
admire the grandeur of the scene, but the fidgetty 
tormentor hurried me forward. She had no eye for 
the picturesque, and leaving all the splendours of the 
gallery to the contemplation of the crowd by which 
it was already filled, she passed, with nervous agita- 
tion, into the salle des maréchauz, where, uttering a 
low cry, she scudded along the polished oaken floor, 
swiftly and noiselessly, as though she had been borne 
on air, and sank upon the raised bench nearest the 
door of the throne-room, exclaiming, 

“ Heavens be praised! this seat has been in my 
mind’s eye the whole day long: during my nap after 
dinner, I dreamt of it, and we have got it at last! 
Little did I think, when I found you at seven o’clock 
quietly eating, that we should be so fortunate as to 
secure it after all !” 

I was not long in perceiving the justness of her 
fears, for scarcely had we taken our seats when the 
room began to fill, and I could desery many an envi- 
ous glance directed towards us by the initiated, as 
they passed, vexed and disappointed, to seek some 
less favoured position. 

It was nearly half-past eight before the lighting-up 
of the rooms was completed ; and yet, by that time, 
had the company increased to such a dense mass, 
that it was impossible for those unable to procure 
seats to remain standing in one spot, they were com- 
pelled, like the damned souls in the “ Hall of Eblis,” 
to wander up and down, jostled hither and thither in 
restless misery, or driven forward by the pressure of 
others, miserable as themselves. 

It was curious to observe the contrast afforded by 
the different groups as they passed before us in this 
Sabbath-round. Costumes of ali countries, uniforms 
of all ranks, were there—the glittering jacket and 
embroidered fez of the Egyptian jostled the sober 
green of the academician ; the Hungarian tunic and 
braided dolman threaded their way among whole 
knots of the glaring scarlet coats and gold epaulettes 
of English officers. 

At nine o’clock, there was a bustle to be observed 
about the throne-room, and presently an officer, by 
great effort and literally a@ force de bras, made a 
passage wide enough to admit two persons abreast, 
(provided they were thin.) Many were the fearful 
consequences of this imprudent measure ; some of the 
standing gentry literally rolled upon the knees of the 
fair occupants of the benches, and the fat son of Ibra- 
him Pacha quietly sat himself down upon the lap of 
the countess, until the termination of the struggle, 
then rose, and, without any apology, walked away. 
It was in the midst of this bazarre, this pushing, 
hauling, screaming, laughing scene, (for the French 
never lose their good-humour,) that the royal family 
entered, looking as noble and benevolent as every 
royal family ought to look, and bowing and smiling 
graciously, right and left, as, by dint of great address 
and patience, they managed to thread their way to 
the benches allotted to them. Immediately at their 
heels poured in the whole squadron of the ambassa- 
dors—ma foi! they were left to fight for it, and so 
they did most valiantly, until they all got seated ex- 
cept one ; nobody could tell me from what court this 





little ambassador had come ; but there he stood, for 
some time, without the pale of (his) society, far from 
the company of his peers, in warlike attitude, lean- 
ing against the door-way, unable to advance or®e- 
cede a single step! As soon as the royal party 
were seated, the music struck up, and the first quad- 
rille was formed. The eight youthful members of 
the royal family composed one side of the quad- 
rille. 

It was a pleasant sight to behold the kind-hearted 
ease and gaiety with which the king seemed to par- 
ticipate in the inspiration of the scene, nodding his 
head in time to the music, and watching the move- 
ments of the dancers with evident delight. Every 
now and then he would stoop down and whisper 
some remark in the ear of Madame Adelaide, which 
she in her turn would communicate to her neighbour, 
and the smiles and nods would run along the whole 
benth in assent to the king’s observation. The king 
may well be proud of his family—the finest royal 
house in Europe. Healthy and vigorous, both in 
mind and body, they are, moreover, “ handsome 
enough to be the children of some poor lieutenant.” 
Even the Bonapartiste enragée at my elbow was 
forced to confess this. To me there was immense 
interest in watching the progress of this royal quad- 
rille, and I was led to follow the theory of that Ger- 
man philosopher, who defers his judgment of a man 
until he has seen him pance! Here there was am- 
ple food for speculation, and the future government 
of France might be studied in the diversity of capers 
and jeté-batues of the future regency. The Duke 
de Nemours gliding with timid and embarrassed 
step—hesitating—retreating through the mazes of the 
unattainable pastoral, smiling good-humouredly at 
his own awkwardness, yet shrinking from the smiles 
of others, gave me the idea of a man of clever and 
satirical humour, yet of such strangely timid nature, 
that he would never dare incur criticism, even that 
of those whom he might despise. Rely upon it, the 
Press will be shackled during his “regency ;” the 
Tuileries closed against the inspection of strangers— 
yes, the en avant deux so badly executed, makes me 
fear that there will be more retrogade than advance- 
ment during his government—mind, I am speaking 
entirely according to the theory of the German phi- 
losopher. 

The Duc d’Aumale shuffles somewhat in his short 
unequal steps; he hurries in the figures, and has to 
wait until the measure is completed. The war in 
Algiers will continue, but Abd el Kader will not be 
taken ; there will be boldness in the mighty plans, 
but too great precipitation, and no discretion, (“the 
better part of valour,”) in the execution. 

The Duc de Montpensier walks leisurely and with 
something like indifference through the intricate mazes 
of the dance, nevertheless his eyes wander right and 
left, seeing who is gazing at his movements, and the 
deep sigh when all is over, expresses plainly that he 
was greatly worried at this public display, and that 
he is inwardly thankful to the gods that it was no 
worse. He will be ever studious of appearances, 
keeping aloof from observation; caution and pru- 
dence will be the characteristics of his counsels. How 
angry was I that Joinville was not there! I should 
have loved to know by my theory whether poor Eng- 
land would run great risk in case of his projected at- 








tack, and whether the Gomer would ever come up 
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the Thames. I could have told it at once had I seen 
him siso! and balancé. 

The princesses are all, without exception, charm- 
ing. The Princess Clementine, by her fair comely 
figure and fine open countenance, presented a strik- 
ing contrast to the fairy-like form of the Duchess 
d’Aumale, who glided about a very sylph, scarcely 
seeming to touch the ground. There is a strong 
likeness to Louis Philippe in the Princess Clemen- 
tine, every thing about her—hair, eyes, complexion, 
all partake of the same rich nature. There is gaiety 
and good-humour in every look, and yet, when she 
began to dance, I could tell in a moment that her 
petticoats had no mean share in the household Gov- 
ernment. 

Now come we to the pearl, the flower of princess- 
es, the enfant gatée of the family—the fair Princess 
de Joinville—who realises all our childhood’s dreams 
of the king’s daughters in the fairy tales! She is, 
indeed, lovely, and it was no wonder to see the 
queen and her royal spouse bend forward to catch a 
glimpse of her graceful form as the dance led her 
now and then far from where they were seated. 
There is an impassioned melancholy expressed in her 
beautiful countenance which interests the beholder, 
and makes him sad in spite of himself. There was 
a touching remembrance of her clime and country in 
the wreath of cactus which bound her forehead, and 
in the bunch of the same rich and scentless flower 
which adorned her bosom ; there was memory of the 
tropics, too, in the dark braids of hair brought low 
upon the brow, and in the undulating carriage, the 
elastic tread, which can never be either lost by the 
daughters of her country, or acquired by Europeans. 
Her dancing was all in harmony with her style of 
beauty ; and I could tell all the seorn and fire of her 
character by the very manner in which she gave her 
hand to her partner—it was a gesture worthy of 
Queen Cleopatra. My companion, whose acquaint- 
ance with the royal family enables her to judge with 
accuracy, told me that my “ theory” was correct in 
this instance. 

“The princess is quite an originale,” said she: 
“hers was a mariage d’inclination, and when the 
prince left her to go on his famous expedition, she 
was inconsolable, remaining for several hours each 
day seated under a certain tree in the park of St. 
Cloud, with her head and face covered according to 
the fashion of the widows of her country—without 
speech, without motion, resisting every effort made 
by her kind-hearted sisters to comfort her. The king 
laughed at the childish sorrow, and said it would soon 
pass away ; but the queen sighed. Her exclamation 
I shall never forget, ‘ Hélas, la pauvre enfant! She 
has yet to learn that life is not one long bright holi- 
day!’ It was her husband’s command alone which 
had power to rouse her from this apathy of grief. 
She sought occupation and diversion according to his 
wishes, but she would not appear in public until his 
return.” 

Originale! I should think she was, indeed, in 
France! The other side of the quadrille presented a 
strange mixture; those who by dint of pushing and 
elbowing a passage through the crowd, had succeed- 
ed in obtaining a place, were now in their turn con- 
demned to undergo the inspection of those left to re- 
pose, and it was a curious study to observe how this 
scrutiny was borne—the precipitation of some, the 
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languor and mincing gait of others. It must have 
been a severe trial to those engaged, for none seemed 
at theirease. ‘There was but one individual upon 
whom neither the presence of royalty, nor the titter- 
ing of the crowd, nor the heat, nor the pressure, 
seemed to have the least effect, M. D———, the 
terror of all the youthful candidates for waltz or quad- 
rille, he who is known by the sobriquet of the “‘ mar- 
quis.” 

With him dancing has long ceased to be a pas- 
time—it has become a passion, a fureur. Some- 
times he grows pale with the frantic efforts which he 
is compelled to make in order to give full effect to 
his bold entrechats. His attire is that worn by the 
courtiers of Marie Antoinette. Upon this occasion, 
it consisted of a violet-colored velvet coat, richly 
embroidered in gold, a brocaded waistcoat covered 
with gold flowers, a lace cravat with floating ends 
and broad lace ruffles, white silk knee-breeches and 
stockings, with large paste buckles in his high-heeled 
shoes. It was with the greatest difficulty that the 
ladies could keep their serious looks, and I observed 
them, every now and then, retreat behind their fans 
to conceal the mirth to which his extraordinary an- 
tics gave rise. I pitied, with all my heart, the poor 
girl whose ill-fate and ignorance had led her to ac- 
cept him for a partner. She seemed ready to sink 
into the earth with shame and vexation, and the tears 
were starting to her eyes while “ the marquis” was 
making her pirouette and jump until she was quite 
exhausted. 

The whole scene appeared greatly to divert the 
king, who, once or twice, rose from his seat to gaze 
at the extraordinary feats of agility performed by 
“the marquis,” laughing heartily as he spoke to the 
queen, evidently giving her a description of the won- 
derful performance ; and all this time “ the marquis,” 
enchanted to be the object of so much attention, 
frisked and capered yet the more. This singular in- 
dividual is one of the lions of the ball-rooms of Paris, 
and I have seen him dance the cachouca with un- 
wearied perseverance, doing honour to seven encores 
in one evening, in obedience to the well-feigned ad- 
miration of some of the merciless wags of the com- 
pany. Last season he danced almost every evening 
a dance of his own composition, in the costume of 
Solomon the Great, accompanying himself on the 
tambour de basque. His contortions in this pas seul 
were absolutely frightful, and I was glad to learn that 
he is henceforward to abandon this chef-deuvre par 
ordonnance de médecin. His passion for the art of 
dancing has lately even stood in the way of his ad- 
vancement. Rich and independent, and wishing for 
political distinction, he stood forth as a candidate at 
the last election. His position in the department, his 
wealth, his opinions, his family, all were approved of 
by the electors, and he was on the point of being 
chosen, when, in an unlucky hour, overcome by the 
emotion caused by the event, he breathed forth his 
whole soul to the deputation of farmers and maitres 
de forge, sent to address him, and swore to them 
upon his honor that his only motive for getting into 
the Chamber was to relieve the abject state in which 
he found them, with regard to the holy science of 
dancing. He vowed that schools should be estab- 
lished, prizes should be danced for, professors insti- 
tuted, and that this noble art should be retrieved from 
the neglect into which it had fallen! Judge of the 
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surprise of the farmers and maitres de forge ; they 
walked away without uttering a word, and in the 
evening a charivéri of miners announced, with un- 
couth capers, that his rival was elected, 

When the quadrille was over, the company re- 
treated, seeking an issue into the throne-room, where 
refreshments were in readiness ; and that motion of 

the crowd, so unpleasant to the lookers-on, began 
before us. 

The glare of light, the drowsy hum, the over- 
stretched attention in a ball-room, always combine to 
give me a feeling of melancholy which I cannot de- 
scribe, and, upon this occasion, it was rendered more 
invincible still by the associations which the very 
place conjured up. In spite of myself, I was led 
back to the memory of the terrific scenes which had 
passed in that very spot, where now all seemed so 
bright and gay ;‘and, as the tears rushed to my eyes, 
[ could not help expressing to my little friend my as- 
tonishment that people could dance and make merry 
in the very place where such dramas had been enact- 
ed, even in their own remembrance. 

“ Bah! we are not a retrospective people,” re- 
turne.! she, rapping the lid of her snuff-box; “we 
neither learn nor forget ; to us experience is of little 
value.” 

She paused, while her sparkling eyes wandered 
over the company, and suddenly seizing my wrist, 
she exclaimed, 

“ Besides, there are dramas as terrible and deadly 
now performing beneath our eyes, if we did but 
choose to study them. Now, look around. I would 
lay you a wager that, out of the five thousand indi- 
viduals assembled here, there is not one whose history 
would not furnish forth the subject of a romance, if 
the truth, the whole truth, were known by some— 
would give us goodly materials for a tragedy, may be, 
and a deadly one, too.” 

Her eye glanced towards the fair lady and the 
elderly gentleman, who were passing through into 
the gallery, and I was just going to ask their names, 
when she was accosted by a horrid old fright in shab- 
by and antique costume, and ugly pock-marked, bee- 
tle-browed cuistre, who, with a low bow and lament- 
able voice, asked news of her “ chére santé,” and then 
hobbled off—too late, however, for the objects of my 
attention were already lost to sight. 

“TI hope you observed the person who just now 
spoke to me,” said the countess. “ He is very re- 
markable.” 

“ Yes, for ugliness.” 

« Just so,” returned she, drily, “ and for other things 
besides ; he is the last Knight of Malta now in ex- 
istence.” 

“Indeed! but I dislike him nevertheless ; he has, 
I am sure, prevented my hearing one of the interest- 
ing tales you were just going to tell me.” 

“ Bah! how do you know that?” exclaimed she, 
looking me in the face so sharply that my eyelids 
winked again. 

“Why, you talked of deadly tragedies, of fearful 
dramas, and you looked twice towards a fair lady and 
an elderly gentleman.” $ 

« Ah, true, true, M. and Madame de Versac, who 
passed us just now.” 

“ What! they are not lovers, then ?” 
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“ N’importe! I know their story is interesting, 
and but for that old fright, you would have told it 
now.” 

“ And who tells you that the history of ‘that old 
fright’ is not just as interesting as that of the Ver- 
sacs ?” 

‘*- Perhaps even more so.” 

“ At this moment, for it was here on this very spot 
—tenez, you would almost be in love with that ‘ old 
fright,’ if you were but to learn his history.” 

“ Oh, tell it then by all means,” exclaimed I, laugh- 
ing ; “the age of miracles may be renewed in my fa- 
vour.” 

“You may laugh,” resumed the countess, speak- 
ing this time seriously, “but so it is, and the peace 
of mind of that old fright, as you are pleased to call 
him, might create the greatest envy in many who 
now seem so much more gay and happy than him- 
self. He is the Baron de Caudys, and you must be- 
lieve me, in preference to the evidence of your own 
eye-sight, when I tell you that he was one of the 
handsomest cavaliers at a court where all were re- 
markable for personal beauty. He was, moreover, 
puissamment riche, so that you can imagine that his 





appearance in the household of Marie Antoinette was 
hailed with raptures by all who had daughter, sister, 
neice, aunt, or even mother—for that sometimes 
happened—to marry. He was a great favourite with 
the queen, who, above all things, loved an elegant 
and graceful tournure, (do not sneer, you will repent 
it,) a distinction for which the Baron de Caudys was 








remarkable. With these advantages you may read- 
ily imagine that the poor baron was beset on all 
sides with offers and propositions of marriage, and 
scarcely # day passed by without some new parti 
being found by officious friends more suitable, more 
seduisant than any which had been hitherto sug- 
gested. But the baron resisted all temptation of 
filthy lucre, and said, in answer to every offer thus 
held out, that ‘his time was not yet come.’ How- 
ever, like many great heroes, it became, one day, evi- 
dent that he had resisted so long but to fall at last. 
The fact was visible to all. The lovely widow, 
Madame de Linar, who just arrived from Burgundy 
with a poor dependent cousin—widow, like herself— 
to prosecute a suit against her husband’s relatives, 
had won his heart, and caused him to spend his days 
in attendance upon her slightest whims and capriees : 
and the fair lady had many, I assure you. Look 
through yonder door-way: you can descry the very 
place where the queen was seated when the disclo- 
sure of the love of the Baron de Caudys took place— 
a disclosure which electrified us all. There had béen, 
as on this night, a grand gala at court—a reception 
of some new embassador in great state and cere- 
mony. The official! company had retired, and left 
the queen to the society of her intimates, and to the 
enjoyment of that ease and liberty, always doubly 
prized by her majesty after any of these state recep- 
tions, so irksome and tedious to persons of her gay 
and thoughtless temper. We had been playing at 
all the wild games which Marie Antoinette loved so 
much—the diable boiteaux, the guerre patirpau, la 
mer agitée—which had been left as a legacy to the 
court by Madame du Barri. The queen held the 
forfeits, and when the games had ceased, she loved 
to cal] them over, and in badinage always managed 





“Psha, they have been wedded these twenty 
years !” } 





to give some sly coup de patte to the courtiers in the 
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impossible tasks which, in ‘ malice; she allotted to 
them. In our manner of playing forfeits, you must 
know that mach of the mirth is caused by the fertili- 
ty of fancy displayed in the invention of the penan- 
ces, and the queen dearly loved to exercise her in- 
genuity in the imagination of the impossible tasks to 
her courtiers. They were always chosen with some 
sly allusion to the different foibles of the penitent, 
Madame Jules de Polignac always whispering the 
name of the person to whom the gage touché belong- 
ed. On the evening in question, I myself heard the 
whisper— Le Baron de Caudys, the enemy of love 
and marriage.” ‘Oh, thén we will torment him, 
said the queen, and then called aloud, * De trois cho- 
ses l’une—to take the moon with his teeth, to show 
me his marriage contract, or to name aloud the fair- 
est lady in the room.’ M. de Caudys drew forward 
with a peculiar smile upon his countenance, to claim 
his forfeit—the Cross of St. Louis, which he had 
taken from his button-hole. A murmur of laughter 
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have need of rest, farewell, farewell.’ She disap- 
peared through that very door, against which Lord 
Cowley is leaning now, and the company withdrew. 
The contract was signed with all the due forms and 
ceremonies on the morrow, and the story became a 
nine day’s wonder, like so many other ‘ astounding’ 
events, and then was forgotten.” 

The countess paused: she was again looking to- 
wards the thin frail form of Madame de Versac, who 
was re-entering the room, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, and immediately behind them walked M. de 
Caudys himself. Certainly, he is very ugly, and I 
felt so angry with myself at the interest which I had 
felt concerning him, and the fable about his beauty 
and elegance, which I had been dupe enough to be- 
lieve, that I could not help exlaiming, with impa- 
tience, 

“ Well, countess, the miracle is not yet accom- 








plished ; I see nothing so meritorious in the conduct 


of the old fright, rich, as you describe him, marrying 


ran round the room at the supposed coincidence of | a pretty woman in spite of her poverty—no such 


the sentence with the person on whom it had been | 


pronounced, when, to the surprise of all, he ap- 
proached the queen, and, falling on one knee, drew 
from his pocket a roll of parchment, which he pre- 
sented to her majesty, exclaiming, in a clear voice, 
and with an irresistible grace, as he bent low over the 
fair hand extended towards him with gracious con- 
descension, ‘ I were indeed a truant knight did I ex- 
ecute, and to the very letter, but one of my liege 
lady’s royal commands ; here is my marriage con- 
tract, which needs but the royal signature to render it 
complete, and as for the fairest lady in the company, 
there can be but one opinion on that score. He 
looked around the room, as if in doubt, and then 
gazed once more upon the queen, while he added, 
firmly, ‘her name is Antionette.’” The queen blush- 
ed—I never could tell with what sentiment. There 
was a murmur of surprise throughout the company, 
and the Madame de Linar, whose name was Rosa- 
lie, pale with vexation, pushed back her seat with 
such violence that she almost crushed the poor de- 
pendent cousin standing against the wall. ‘ You are 
ever in the way, Toinon, exclaimed she, peevishly. 
The queen started at the name, and glanced towards 
Madame de Linar, then downwards at the paper 
which she held, and, as her eye ran over its contents, 
said, in her own sweet voice, from which had passed 
now all trace of agitation, ‘M. de Caudys, will you 
permit our mutual friends to unite with me in con- 
gratulating you upon this happy proSpect?” And, 
without waiting for his answer, she read aloud from 
the paper :— Contrat de Mariage—entre Guillaume 
Amadée de Germenil, Baron de Caudys, et Dame 
Antoinette de Laval, veuve de Sieur Henri Comte 
de Rozan.’ With one single movement the whole 
assembly turned to the poor little widow, who still 
stood humbly leaning against the wall behind the 
chair of her proud relative. At a sign from the 
queen, M. de Caudys stepped towards her and 
brought hér to the feet of her majesty, who kindly 
took her hand and kissed her on the forehead, then 
said, in a low sweet voice, ‘I give you joy, madame, 
you have won the most galant homme, the bravest 
and the truest knight of my whole court. Ladies 


and gentlemen, we will have the king’s violins and 
grand jeu to-morrow night, for the signing of the 
contract. 


And, now, bon soir, ad demain, we all 
4 





great sacrifice after all !” 

«“ Wait a moment, I have not yet done.” 

“ Tant pis,’ thought I, for I was dying to know 
the history of Madame de Versac ; “ there is a con- 
elusion to the romance.” 

“ @h, I can guess it, M. de Caudys and the widow 
married and had heirs, who, fortunately for them, not 
being so ugly as himself, M. de Caudys took um- 
brage, and so” 

“ Peste! comme vous y aliez!” exclaimed the 
countess, laughing heartily ; “nothing of the kind 
took place, my dear; they were never married !” 

“Ah! said I, you are as base and artful in 
‘plots’ as Eugéne Sue. However, go on: | lis- 
ten.” 

“ This is the story. The Countess de Linar, the 
fair Rosalie, who had considered herself neglected 
and injured by the concealment of their engagement, 
furious and full of hate at the preference shown to 
hér poor dependent cousin, so worked and undermin- 
ed their plans, throwing such obstacles in the way of 
a final settlement, that it was deemed advisable to 
postpone the marriage until the utmost exigencies of 
the law had been duly appeased. Meanwhile, the 
uncle of M. de Caudys having been appointed am- 
bassador to the court of England, it was decided that 
it would be better for the young baron to accompany 
him on his journey, and remain in London until all 
the difficulties conjured up by the artful malice of 
Madame de Linar had been set at rest. Of course, 
there was the usual sum of grief, on the part of the 
lady, at the news of this approaching separation ; the 
prescribed quantity of oaths and protestations, and 
the due share of gratitude also, which latter senti- 
ment was well earned by the baron ; for ever since 
the day of the signing of the contract, he had es- 
tablished his fiancée in a mansion, with a settle- 
ment and equipage suited to her future rank, not to 
her present poverty. Well, he set sail for England 
with his uncle, and there remained for some time— 
constant, faithful to his love—and looking forward to 
a long life of happiness. 

“ He was preparing to return, when he was laid 
low by sickness, by that fell disease which, some- 
times not content with destroying the constifution of 
its victim, brands him, as with a searing-iron, for 
ever—small-pox, in its most virulent form, declared 
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itself, and all the symptoms, exaggerated by anxiety 
and disappointment, brought him to the very verge 
of the grave. He recovered, however, though slowly 
and with difficulty, and it was, alas! when he was 
saved, that he suffered most. A glance at the mir- 
ror, to which, with the terror natural to his situation, 
he hurried as soon as he was allowed to leave his 
bed, convinced him at once that henceforth he must 
depend upon his ind alone to acquire that favour 
which had hitherto been surrendered so readily to his 
personal appearance. It is singular, that from the 
first, he relied not an instant upon the strength of 
mind of Madame de Rozan, nor yet upon her kindly 
feeling, nor her gratitude. His uncle, who knew the 
world, tried, with the bland experience of hisage and 
character, to comfort him. He knew that fortune 
and old association can do much, and inspired with 
the hope of calming the anguish of his nephew, he 
wrote to the fair Antoinette, disclosing to her the 
fatal truth, and the horrid doubts and fears with 
which his misfortune had filled the mind of M. de 
Caudys. Her answer was all that could be desired, 
and it was with no /ittle pride that the good old un- 
cle handed the epistle to his nephew, bidding him 
dismiss all uneasiness from his mind. But the strong 
heart of M. de Caudys was not to be satisfied with 
idle words. He was resolved to be convinced by 
his own experience alone. Accordingly, under pre- 
tence of retiring to the country for a few days to 
facilitate the entire recovery of his health, without 
admitting any one to his confidence, he set off post 
for Paris. He arrived here on the very evening of 
the great ball given to the Archduke Joseph, and 
although still suffering, he determined not to lose the 
opportunity of testing the faith and affection of his 
mistress. He was both pleafed and mortified at the 
same time, to find that he passed through the crowd 
of well-remembered faces unknown and unregarded. 
Who, in fact, could have recognized, in the swollen 
limbs, the scorched and bloated features, of the indi- 
vidual, whose emotion contributed to render him even 
more repulsive, the gay and courtly cavalier who, 
but so short a time before, had been honoured with 
the tender notice of Marie Antoinette, and the jeal- 
ousy of M. de Narbonne? What must have been 
his sensations when his eye first discovered among 
the bevy of beauties, seated near the queen, the ob- 
ject of his adoration, no longer humbly placed behind 
to serve as girl to her brilliant cousin, but now, in 
her turn, surrounded by flatterers, covered with jew- 
els, gay with the consciousness of beauty? He dared 
not trust himself to gaze, lest his resolution might fail 
him, but walked towards the queen. At the name, 
when pronounced by the chamberlain, she started 
slightly, and glancing at the person thus announced, 
she finished the conversation upon which she was 
engaged when thus interrupted, then turned to the 
baron, and asked him if the Baron de Caudys, then 
in England, was any relation of his ?” 

“« Yes, madame, a very near one, was the answer, 
in a broken voice. 

“* Tant mieux, monsieur, responded the silver 
tones of the queen, ‘je vous en fais mon, compli- 
ment, and turning to the person with whom she had 
been speaking before, she renewed her conversation 
withoutgaking further heed of the baron, who, hum- 
bled and mortified to the very quick, withdrew at 
once. He felt that his martyrdom had now com- 
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menced, but he was resolved to proceed, even though 
his heart should be torn in the fearful struggle he 
had yet to undergo. At once he turned to Madame 
de Rozan, and slided over the polished floor towards 
where she was seated. She did not greet him with 
any token of recognition, she did not bow, she did 
not even smile, but turned away almost with disgust 
as he requested her hand for the next minuet. She 
was engaged, and the second still engaged, and the 
next after that engaged again; in short, ‘she was 
engaged nearly the whole evening, and she bent 
down to look with eagerness into her calpin, merely 
to avoid meeting the hard glance of those discoloured 


blood-shot eyes! 
«“ « No matter, I will wait until you are free, said 


he. 

«“ The lovely widow pouted, but at length granted 
him the seventh, and he bowed and retired to hide 
his misery behind one of those columns beneath the 
gallery where the musicians are now stationed. 
Here he watched her movements with feelings no 
language can describe. He saw at once that his case 
was hopeless ; that his absence was unmourned ; his 
return, perhaps, even dreaded. And yet with strange 
pertinacity did he resolve to bear up with his misfor- 
tune, and to proceed until the end; and when the 
moment came to claim her promise, he was so over- 
come by emotion that he scarcely had power to stand. 
His whole frame thrilled as he took her passive hand 
to lead her to the dance, but she perceived it not: 
she was thinking of her own success and of her own 
appearance, and of the manifest admiration of the 
young Chevalier de Pontac, who was dancing oppo- 
site to her in the same figure. 

“Once or twice he spoke to her, but in vain ; he 
could not for a single instant claim her attention. 
His voice was so disguised by his despair, that it 
struck not on her ear even as one which she had 
ever heard before. Her heart was evidently not with 
him, or how should those accents have failed to re- 
call him to her memory? Nevertheless he hoped on 
until the dance was over, and he had Jed her to her 
seat, wondering whether she would address him in 
answer to the compliments he had, by great effort, 
been offering to her elegance and beauty. It was 
while he stood in gloomy doubt that the chamberlain 
passed hurriedly by, flying to execute somé order for 
the queen. Madame de Rozan caught him by the 
skirt, and whispered in his ear, but not so low as to 
escape the hearing of M. de Caudys, 

«¢ Pray, for mercy’s sake, tell me who is this hor- 
rid rustre whose conquest I have made? -I saw you 
announce him, what is his name ?” 

“The chamberlain looked round carelessly, ‘ Oh, 
that is the Baron de Caudys, some relation to yours, 
no doubt, said he, rushing forth upon his errand, 
while the unfortunate countess sank upon the shoul- 
der of M. de Pontac, who was standing by her side, 
and swooned away! Ere she had recovered, M. de 
Caudys had disappeared ; he fled, none knew whith- 
er, and was lost sight of for many years. By deed, 
par devant notaire, he made over the whole of his 
fortune to Madame de Rozan, who, after having taken 
every step to discover his retreat, followed the advice 
of her friends ; accepted the generosity of her former 


-lover ; questioned not the source from which such 


good was all derived, and married the Chevalier de 
Pontac! More than fifteen years elapsed ere the 
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Baron de Caudys re-appeared amongst us, with the 
title of Knight of Malta added to his name. None 
can tell what were his fortunes during that time ; he 
seemed to have acquired wealth, for his establishment 
and mode of life were on a princely footing. Some 
say that he turned pirate during all those years, (the 
sabre-cut across his forehead gave rise to this report ;) 
some that he went to the woods of America and 
lived the life of the wild savage tribes. I have even 
heard it affirmed that the indelible tattooing of his 
skin is sometimes plainly visible through his silken 
hose.” 

The countess paused; she had almost won her 
wager, for after all I had felt deeply interested in the 
story of M. de Caudys, and, in spite of prejudice, 
caught myself glancing eagerly above the multitude 
of heads in search of the very ugliest amongst them 
all. But I saw him not again ; he had, according to 
his usual custom, made one tour of the apartments 
and then retired, and I was fain to content myself 
with the memory of those features which no longer 
appeared to me so very ugly, or so very repulsive. 
The countess understood what was passing in my 
mind. 

“ Remark,” said she, “this story is true—not a 
word exaggerated. M. de Caudys is old, and it may 
be forgotten by those who have only heard it from 
the contemporaries of his youth, but I remember the 
occurrence of all that I have been telling you as well 
as if it had taken place but yesterday.” She took a 
pinch of snuff, and added, “ Thus, you see, the very 
first person, upon whom our attention fell, has fur- 
nished a subject which might be worked out into a 
tale of as much power and passion, as any of those 
provided for us by antiquity. Believe me, there are 
many such beneath our eyes.” 


“Ah!” exclaimed I, catching at the idea, “and 
Madame de Versac’”’— 


“Hush!” exclaimed she, “her’s is a story of a 


different nature, too dark, too fearful for such a place | 


as this; but I have given you one of constancy in 
man, this is constancy in woman—more pure, more 
devoted than even M. de Caudys.” 
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She took another pinch of snuff, I stretched my 
eare to listen, when, to my great disappointment, 
she jumped off the bench, where we were standing, 
and dragging me with her without explanation, ex- 
claimed, 

* Look, M. de Rumigny is moving, if we do not 
get at once to the door of the supper-room, we shall 
not be seated until the very last. 

We hurried among the crowd of ladies already 
assembled before the door, through which the queen 
was to pass, and ere long the crowding and pushing 
became so tremendous, that I inwardly thanked my 
friend for having hurried forward, even with the loss 
of my story. It was, indeed, a scene never to be 
forgotten, and many of the diamond-decked ladies 
assembled there would not have needed help or as- 
sistance in a mob of poissardes de la Halle. I was 
much pleased with the good-humour of M. de Ru- 
migny, who merely requested, when the torrent was 
let loose upon him, that “ the ladies would crush him 
Yo death, if they thought fit, but entreated they 
would not jostle the queen!” How could I help 
thinking at that moment of Queen Victoria, and of 
her stately entrance into the banqueting hall, and of 
her chamberlains and pages, and all the panoply of 
greatness, with which she is surrounded on these state 
occasions. ‘The supper in the Salle de Spectacle, is 
one of the finest sights that can be well imagined. 
Three thousand ladies all seated at one moment, the 
diversity of brilliant colours in their attire, the splen- 
dour of the jewels, the glare of light, the soft music, 
made the scene more like an infant’s dream of fairy- 
land, than a living, breathing reality in this sober 
work-day world of ours. 

“Ts it not splendid?” exclaimed Madame de Pop- 
incourt, gazing around. “ Are you not thankful to 
be so well placed, so near the royal table ?” 

“Tam, indeed,” I replied, “and should be more 
so still, if, by your kindly haste, I had not been de- 
prived of the story of Madame de Versac.” 

“ Well, never mind, perhaps you may have it still, 





she will be at the concert here next week, I will tell 
you it then, and you will find you have not perdu 
pour attendre. 





THE IDEAL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Anp wilt thon, then, forsake me at the last, 
Replete with glorious fancies as thou art ? 

Thy joys alike and transient se7vows past, 
Deaf to my yearning pray’r, wilt thou depart ? 


Can nothing win thy fleeting hours’ delay, 
Thon of my early youth the golden prime ? 
In vain the wish! Thy waters who shall stay, 
Gushing to swell the eternal tide of Time ? 


Extinguished now the brilliant suns, that shed 
Above my morning path their cheering light ; 
Th’ Ideal gone ! the lovely vision fled, 
That filled my dreaming heart with warm delight. 


Ah me! the sweet belief has passed away, 

In beings gendered of my dream alone, 
All—all to stern Reality a prey— 

The beautiful, the God-like ae are gone ! 





As erst, with fond desire, th’ enamoured Greek 
Embraced the statue which his chisel wrought, 
Until the marble’s cold and tintless cheek 
Kindled with feeling, blushed with glowing thought ; 


So, with the clasp of love, my youthful arms 

Entwined themselves round Nature’s beauteous form, 
Till on my poet breast her kindling charms 

Awoke to life, fresh, animate, an dwarm. 


Then lived for me the tree,\ the shrub, the flower, 
The streamlet’s silver fall was music then ; 

And from the lifeless hill, and vale, and bower, 
An echo answered to my thoughts again. 


How rich the bads of promise, that put forth, 
Along my life’s path, as I wandered on! 

How few of these have ’scaped the chilly North! 
How soon the freshness of these few is gone ! 











With bounding courage winged, through fairy-land, 
Happy in duaga that cheat the fleeting hours, 
Untouched, as yet, by Sorrow’s fetter-hand, 
How sprang the youth along that path of flowers! 


Aloft to ether’s farthest, palest star, 

His ss wishes bore him, in 4 flight ; 
No thoaght so high, no enterprise so far, 

Bnt on their soaring wings he reached its. height. 


How lightsome was he borne through ambient air ! 
What task seemed weary in that joyous day ! 
How graceful swept, before his triumph car, 
The airy heralds of life’s summer way ! 


Leve, with her sweet reward, I ween was there, 
And Happiness, with golden wreath bedight ; 

Glory, with crown of stars that blazed afar, 
And Truth, resplendent in her garb of light. 


Alas! midway th’ inconstant troop divide, 
The fair companions of his path are gone ; 

Faithless they turn their devious steps aside, 
Faithless, forsake the wand’ rer, one by one. 


Around unworthy brow I saw the wreath, 

The fadeless wreath, entwined by Glory, shine ; 
And ah! I felt the soul entraneing breath 

Of Love’s own spring-time all too soon decline. 
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And then the tempest gathered overhead, 
And Truth was lost amid the rising storm, 
The sable clouds of Doubt arose, and shed 
Their shrouding influence o'er his radiant form. 


Lone and more lone the dreary path did seem, 
And more forsaken still, and darker aye ; 

The ling’rer, Hope, scarce shed one flickering gleam 
Athwart the rudeness of the murky way. 


Of all the clamorous attendant train, 

Who yet remains, where’er my footsteps roam ? 
Why linger, still, to comfort and sustain, 

And follow, even to the last dark Home ? 


Healer of ills, with which the world is rife, 

Thou, Friendship! of the soft and gentle hand ; 
Thou who dividest all the cares of life, 

Whose love, unchanged, all ordeals can withstand. 


And thon, who by her side hast constant. stood, 
And who, like her, the soul from grief can sever, 

Thou, Industry ! who weariest not in good, 
Creating evermore, destroying never, 


Thou, who, to rear the Sempiterna! pile, 
But grain, indeed, on grain of sand doth east, 
Yet from the debt of ancient Time, the while, 





Days, years, a lifetime striketh off, at last. 





FASHIONS 


IN FEET; 


OR, 


THE TALE OF THE BEAUTIFUL TO-TO. 


Now beat the drum and clatter the gong, 

And let us upraise our voices strong, 

And tell it aloud with music and song. 

What praise may well to our dames belong, 

That they're sure to go right if they can’t go wrong. 
¥a-Hoo. 


Ip any of our lovely countrywomen should meet a 
Chinese lady, they would deem her lot unblessed—at 
least, the first idea that would occur to them would 
be, that they would not stand in her shoes. Notwith- 
standing what has been said by Pope, the character 
of women are very various; but in China, if we may 
udge them by their hoofs, we shall take the whole 
sex for a set (excuse the expression,) of “regular little 
devils,” and that is equivalent to their being women 
of “no characters at all.” 

The Chinese ladies do not understand long “ mea- 
sure ;” at all events their table is peculiar, as they 
have but three inches to a foot. A curious fact in 
their anatomy is that their toes are bent, and twenty 
in number, being doubled under the sole; thus even 
though their feet move forwards, their toes go back- 
wards. ae 

They are-extremely contentious ; they cannot meet 
without seuffling. Their walk is uneasy—they seem 
to move with pain ; and how should it be otherwise 
when nails are under their feet. 

Yet, though feet so diminutive are at present, and 
have been for many centuries, worn by the celestial 
ladies, this was not always the case. A French pos- 
tillion has been described as all boots; the sage Ya- 
hoo, whom we have quoted at the head of this story, 
spoke of the softer sex in his time as all slippers; yet 
it is true that even this expression seems to set them 
upon a bad footing. 

Their feet were not always so small. You shall 








find in Chinese histories that the Emperor Min-Te, 
who came to the throne in the thirty-first year of the 
sixty-first circle,* had a beautiful Empress, To-To, 
whose foot in length rejoiced in the complement of 
exactly twelve inches. Her step, too, was exactly 
thrice a feet; and therefore, whatever his ministers 
might recommend, he would adopt no measures but 
what she approved. 

The Emperor loved his lady with imperial measure 
of attachment ; indeed he regarded her single self with 
more affection than he entertained besides for any two 
of his handmaidens; and he would seldom absent 
himself from her society except when it was necessa- 
ry for him to give audience—that is, to smoke a quiet 
hooka in presence of his ministers—in the celestial 
council-chamber. The custom of the country ren- 
dered it impossible that To-To should attend him 
there ; but when the formal conference was over, he 
would frequently detain his favourite minister, Hum, in 
whose character and wisdom he had great confidence, 
and retiring to a more snug apartment, would invite 
his Empress to join them in a cosy pipe. On such 
occasions, state business was sometimes a second 
time discussed; and the decisions of the lesser 
council often annulled and superseded those of the 
greater. 

Min-Te was a lazy monarch, and was well pleased 
to have all troublesome questions of policy or justice 
arranged in a quiet manner, without his intervention ; 
he did not like to be obliged to decide between the 
conflicting opinions of different ministers ; but in these 
agreeable little after-councils, strange to say, though 
a lady was allowed a voice in them, there was aiways 
unanimity, and seldom a very lavish expenditure of 


* A.D. 934. 
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words. No wonder that Min-Te should value a min- 
ister whose simple eloquence, and of course great 
argumentative powers, sufficed at once, upon what- 
ever subject they were exercised, to carry conviction 
even to an Empress. ‘To téstify his great esteem for 
Hum, he ordered that he should be lodged im the 
palace, in chambers not far distant from the imperial 
apartments. He frequently employed him to instil 
into the lovely To-To, a proper sense of all the duties 
she should aim at fulfiling as a woman and a wife ; 
but above all, as the chosen lady of the Emperor. 

The beautiful Empress received meekly and 
graciously the lessons of virtue thus imparted to her. 
Nothing, to her apprehension, could be more agree- 
able than the councils given by Hum; and she delight- 
ed in the low and earnest veice in which they were 
uttered. The Emperor, looking on ata little distance, 
was overjoyed at seeing with how much attention she 
listened to the instructions of so excellent an adviser ; 
and when at other times he heard her discourse of 
virtue and the duties of wifehood, “ This is all Hum,” 
thought he. Thus she. gained still more of his affec- 
tion, and Hum of his esteem; and the fame of both 
went abroad throughout all the celestial dominions. 
When Hum appeared abroad in the streets, the people 
flocked about him. “A Hum! a Hum !” they cried, 
“the Emperor’s favoured counsellor. Three cheers 
for Hum!” Then they shouted aloud, and no sound 
could be heard except a “ Hum !” 

The Emperor was a sound sleeper ; that is to say, 
he could sleep in spite of a sound. It is strange that 
a sound siceper and a quiet sleeper, should be nearly 
synonymous expressions ; not quite, indeed, for one 
who snores may be a sound sleeper. The Empress 
was a sound sleeper also, a very determined sleeper ; 
for she was addicted to somnambulism, and somnam- 
bulists must be very determined sleepers. 

From being himself such a decided somnulist it was 
some time before the Emperor became aware of his 
lady’s peculiarity. A little whisper, however, no 
bigger than a musquito, which had for several days 
been fluttering about the palace, and bazzing into peo- 
ple’s ears, one morning came dancing about his; and 
having awhile piped into it in a very small voice, gave 
it a sting which caused considerable irritation, and 
flew out at the window, ond inshort time had treated 
every mother’s son, and no less father’s daughter, 
throughout the celestial dominions, in nearly the same 
way. 

That little provoking noise kept ringing in his im- 
perial music-box, and the smart continued, so that 


his majesty at night was quite unable to sleep ; but, in | 


the hope, no doubt, of bringing the customary drowsy 
influence upon him, he lay quite still (by his lady’s 
side,) and breathed hard, as though he had been in 
slumber. Unquestionably it must have been very 
trying to his feelings as a husband, to know that his 
wife was all the while very comfortably reposing in 
the arms—nay, don’t be frightened—in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

He fell, however, into a sort of half-doze, a dreamy 
mood, in which the little tune of the small whisper 
seemed to split into two parts; the one consisted of a 
number of minikin figures made up of queer bars very 


other; whilst the tune was still discernable in the 
words, and the motions of the characters kept time to 
it. This was the song: 


Min-Te, Min-Te, Min-Te, 
Oh Emperor bold and free ; 
as I bid, 
Open your lid, 
You'd better be wise and see, 
With a chee, chee, chee, chee, chee, chee, chee. 
Lest it betide (chee, chee,) 
That your wife should creep (chee, chee,)* 
Away from your side, (chee, chee,) 
For sii walks in her sleep, (chee, chee,) 
With a chee, chee, chee, chee, cheeee, chee, chee, 
And a chee, chee, cheee, chee, cheee, chee, cheeeeeeee. 


Min-Te, Min-Te, Min-Te, 
Lend the loan of your lug to me! 
I'd have you be wise, 
And open your eyes, 
And see what you shall see. 
With a chee, chee, chee, chee, cheee, eheee, chee 
There’s Hum in his bed (chee, chee,) 
At the end of the gallery, (chee,) 
Best cut off his head, (chee, chee,) 
Or at least his salary, (chee.) 
With a chee, chee, chee, chee, cheee, cheee, chee, 
And a cheee, chee chee, chee, cheee, cheee, cheeeeeese. 


And so the song was proceeding, like the moon, 
all made of cheese, when his imperial majesty (who 
lay dos-d-dos with his wife, for the greater conve- 
nience of dozing a doze,) was suddenly aroused to full 
consciousness by a gentle pull of the silken coverilet. 
He lay quite quiet, (though a gnat at the moment 
settled on his nose,) and soon perceived that the Em- 
press was getting out of bed in her sleep, and evi- 
dently taking the greatest possible care not to‘awa- 
ken herself in so doing. Having no doubt at all— 
none whatever—not the slightest in the world—not 
the least possible—that she was altogether uncon- 
scious cf what she was about, he thought, like a kind 
Emperor, that it would be right she should be looked 
to, lest she should break her neck down the stairs or 
out of the window, the palace being two stories high ; 
and as he discovered that she moved towards the 
door, he rose from bed as quietly as she had done, 
and followed ; she all the while treading as noiselessly 
as though she were a fly, and he as though he were 
a spider. 

She proceeded along the gallery, and passed the 
stairs without accident ; and she had arrived almost 
at the bottom of the corridor, when the Emperor, 
alarmed lest she might make a false step, (a fox’s 
paw, as the French express it,) seized her by throw- 








ing his left arm around her waist, at the same mo- 
ment placing his right hand over her mouth, to pre- 
vent that natural utterance of alarm which might be 
expected from a lady suddenly awakened under such 
circumstances. Startled, she was, and she certainly 
would have screamed had it not been for his »pre- 
‘caution. Being quite in the dark, both as to where 
| she was, and as to who had laid such violent hands 


|upon her, you may imagine how greatly she was 


\{rightened. She struggled to get loose, though still 
without making much noise ; for, upon a moment’s 
reflection, it occurred to her that it would be .un- 


at that hour of the night ; and, indeed, it would not be 


| pleasant to rouse the whole house from their slumbers 


strangely put together, which kept dancing about his | 2"i88 if she could get back to her chamber as quietly 


closed eyes ; the other still sounded in his ear, but its 
members assumed an articulate character, and the 


sounds and the figures mutually interpreted each Gling this 





* It pores marl Marryatt, or Capt. Basil Hall, who has 
i the Mosquito language, very clesely resem- 
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as she came thence. But this was not to be ; for the 
prime minister, Hum, who, with what truth I cannot 
pretend to say, had the reputation of being at all 
times wide awake, was not asleep, upon the present 
occasion ; and hearing, with his pair of very acute 
ears, a little shuffling in the gallery, he opened the 
door of his apartment, which was close to the scene 
of action. He had apparently been deeply engaged 
in study; for he held in his hand a lighted lantern, 
the light of which he now directed upon the pair in 
the corridor. ‘The instant he saw them, however, it 
dropped from his hand ; and closing and fastening the 
door with all possible celerity, he jumped upon his 
bed, coiled himself into a circle less than his waist 
in diameter, drew the clothes over him in a heap, 
and lay without moving, breathing, or letting his 
beard grow, till the morning light had filled his apart- 
ment. 

During the moment that a gleam from the lantern 
had been thrown upon them, To-T'o became aware 
that it was only the Emperor who had frightened her 
so much in the dark ; and of gourse much delighted 
at this discovery, and her fears all banished thereby, 
she immediately returned with him to the imperial 
apartment. 

“ My dearest To-To,” said his imperial majesty, 
as they entered, “ I was not till now aware that you 
were a somnambulist.” 

“ Indeed, your majesty,” replied the lovely Em- 
press ; “ it is a very grievous affliction. ‘Two steps 
more, but for your fortunate arrival, would have 
brought my head against the angle of that door- 
way.” 

“ But why,” he asked, “did you never mention 
to me that you were so afflicted? I would have had 
a gold collar made to surround your ankle, and a 
chain and lock to secure you to the bed. I myself 
would have kept the key, so dearly do I tender your 

»”» 





**T had hoped,” she replied, “ that my attachment 
to your sacred majesty would always have exercised 
the counteracting influence which it had hitherto 
done, and have overcome entirely the infirmity to 
which I was formerly subject. I have no fear of an- 
other attack, and I think the gold chain, therefore, will 
be quite unnecessary.” 

“ As, however, you are restless to-night,” said the 
Emperor,” I will secure you for the present with this 
strap. Stay, let me pass it round you. There, that 
will do—nay, one pull more—uh, uh—you can’t move 
now, I think. That’s just the thing—the lock is 
famous—so—and here goes the key. Don’t be afraid ; 
you can’t roll down. And now, as I’m rather of the 
sleepiest, good night, dearest madam. Indeed this 
sleep-walking is a terrible thing, but we’ll say no more 
about that till the morning.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking before he was 
fast asleep ; but poor To-To couldn’t sleep at all, for 
she was almost cut in two by the strap he fastened 
round her. 

In the morning the Emperor liberated his wife, but 
he did not revert to the subject of sleep-walking till 
after he had finished his morning devotions and meal. 

He then sent for her; and when she came into his 
presence, he asked if she remembered the circum- 
stances of the preceeding night. She confessed that 
she had some confused recollection of a dream, in 
which she had imagined that, after her beloved 
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lord had been a long time absent from home, whilst 
pining for his return, she suddenly beheld him walking 
towards her, at a distance in the garden ; and that in 
the affection of her heart she had gone forth to meet 
him, and to welcome him. That with these purposes 
she was hastening down the long walk, when a black 
dragon flew out of the canal by which it was border- 
ed, and coiled suddenly around her. She was mortal- 
ly frightened thereat, and, with the greatest presence 
of mind, made a resolve on the instant to utter a loud 
scream ; but that the black dragon put one of its ter- 
rible paws upon her mouth, and rendered it impossible 
to carry a device so ingenious into execution. On 
partially awakening about that time, what was her 
satisfaction at discovering that the black dragon was 
no other than the Emperor himself. 

His majesty then questioned her as to how long she 
had been subject to this affliction of somnambulism, 
and she replied that ever since she had first acquired 
the use of her feet, it had occasionally seized her ; and 
that sometimes she had hurt herself severely by walk- 
ing against the wall. This was very hard, she said ; 
but she supposed, if fate brought it upon her, she must 
endeavour to support it. 

Her compassionate lord endeavoured to console her 
with the suggestion that some remedy might possibly 
be found for this unfortunate habit ; and he questioned 
her as to whether there were any manner in which she 
could at all account for her being thus afflicted. In 
answer to this, she expressed a suspicion that her 
mamma had been partly concerned ; and she told 
some long story to substantiate this view ; but that I 
consider little worthy our attention, as she made the 
facts a few weeks older than herself, and might there- 
fore be supposed to know but little of the matter. 
She afterwards, however, put the thing in a more 
philosophical light, when she said, that her habits 
being sedentary and her feet large, the latter, she 
thought, had not a proper proportion of exercise during 
the day, and thus made up secretly at night, when 
they knew that she was sleeping, and unable conse- 
quently to keep a look out upon their motions. 
| Now here let it be mentioned that large feet in the 
| days of Min-Te were as necessary to the ideal of fe- 
male loveliness throughout the celestial dominions, as 

small feet have been ever since; and that Min-Te 
| himself had chosen the delectable To-To as the wife 
| of his bosom, chiefly on account of her felicities in 
_ that department of the beautiful. Nevertheless, when 
| his lady declared her conviction that with premedita- 
‘tion those, her lovely members, walked away with her 
/in such an inexcusable manner, he could not restrain 
himself from uttering a malediction against them. 
This malediction was expressed in three words ; but 
the nib of my pen turns this way and that, and re- 
fuses to write the first—“ their soles,” were the other 
two. 

Min-Te then informed his lady, that it had come to 
his knowledge that, though he doubted not she was 
quite unconscious of the fact, the little excursion she 
had taken the past night was by no means the first 
she had made in the same direction ; and he consider- 
ed that if she walked at all, that was the wrong way, 
and this he disapproved in To- To. 

But To-To expressed great satisfaction at hearing 
this, as she said that actions done in sleep always 
went by a rule of contrary, and that her walking the 
wrong way in a dream, was the most lucid of all pos- 
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sible proofs, that her ways was alwayscorrect in her 
waking hours. 

Could the Emperor do otherwise than bow to the 
force of such argument? He ‘highly applauded his 
lady, and assured her of his perfect confidence in her 
walking excellence. Yet he confessed that his strong 
conviction of this was of itself a source of disquiet to 
his mind; for she had clearly demonstrated, that it 
would be the occasion of her always going wrong to 
sleep. It was his wish, if possible, that this might be 
avoided, and the only mode which occurred to him 
of escaping from the dilemma, was to prevent her 
from going at all. How to effect this?) He wished 
heartily that her feet had not grown since infancy, as 
she then would not have taken to sleep-walking ; but 
they had, and what was to be done?’ Min-Te was 
an inventive genius; he hit upon an admirable plan, 
he sent for a cook and cleaver, and had these offending 
members chopped six inches shorter. The cure was 
complete—it is confidently stated, that To-To never 
more walked in her sleep; and I recommend all 
somnambulists to try the efficiency of Min-Te’s in- 
vention. 

The Emperor next wished a private conference 
with his prime minister. Hum had not yet arisen, and 
thé messengers had to seek him in his chamber. They 
found him nearly in the attitude in which he lay when 
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we wished him good night; but when they endea- 
voured to arouse him, they discovered that he had 
choked himself by swallowing his pig-tail. 

A proclamation went abroad throughout the empire 
that the most honoured and exemplary Empress, the 
lantern of beauty and steelyard of ceremony, had set 
the fashion of short feet ; and though it was not ab- 
solutely required that all the ladies of the land should 
conform to this mode, it was made imperative on all 
parents to wrap up the feet of their female children 
in such ligatures of cotton, silk, leather, or brass, as 
should effectually prevent the future growth of the 
pedal bones and ligaments, the toes being bent inwards 
towards the sole: “for,” said the edict, “ as the toes 
of women have a natural bias to go wrong, it is pro- 
per that they should be turned the opposite way. 

This order was everywhere obeyed with great ala- 
crity ; and it is supposed that no less than six millions 
of ladies, wishing to be at the top of the fashion, vol- 
untarily, and with their own hands, chopped off their 
feet at the instep. 

Min-Te and To-To thenceforth lived ever happily. 
The wisdom of Min-Te is much spoken of in this day, 
and he is accounted one of the greatest benefactors of 
his country ; for the Chinese are of opinion that their 
wives have walked much more steadily since they 
lost the use of their feet. 





PAULINE BARTENAU, THE HUGUENOT’S DAUGHTER. 


AN OWER-TRUE POITEVIN TRADITION. 


** Locus in Quo.’’ 


CHAPTER I. 


In the west of “ La belle France” is a department 
called “‘ Les deux Sevres,” from two rivers of the 
same name which ran through its territory ; and the 
capitol of this department is the thriving little town 
of Niort. Since the days of Charles VIII. and the 
Maid of Orleans, this district has not been so much 
frequented by our ubiquitous countrymen as most 
other parts of France ; and a residence on the banks 
of the “Sevre Niortaise’—as the southern of the 
two streams is named, to distinguish it from its sister 
river—might be confidently recommended to some of 
those English who may be frequently heard lament- 
ing the difficulty of finding a spot where they may 
live unmolested by the sight or sound of others of the 
same species. It is a strange subject of complaint 
this ; though all who have rambled on the Continent 
must have heard it from the lips of sundry of their 
wandering counttymen. Little complimentary, too, 
one would suppose it, when addressed to an English- 
man, yet shall you hear it at Pau, at Carlsbad, at 
Sorrents, under the Cedars of Lebanon, or at Tadmor 
in the desert. Mrs. Smith confiding to Mrs. Thom- 
son her distresses at being unable to discover a spot 
uninfested with English! and that with an amount of 
self-complacency indicating the conviction entertained 
by Mrs. Smith that she was hereby clearly manifest- 
ing her own superiority to all the common and unclean 
herd of her compatriots. To the French this sort of 
absurdity is especially unintelligible, except by hypo- 





theses far from advantageous to the English-hating 
Englishman in question. One of the objections to 
the solitary system of imprisonment is the great 
quantity of prison-room it requires. And a great 
deal of the world it takes to find sufficiently isolated 
lodgings for the fancies of our dear anti-gregarious 
countrymen. But there is still accommodation, as 
has been said, for one or two in the department of 
“ Les deux Sevres.” 

A pleasant country, too, is this district of the an- 
cient province of Poitou, undulating, green, well 
wooded, well watered, and rich enough in deep ver- 
dure and silvan beauty to remind the traveller of the 
prettiest parts of Nottinghamshire, rather than of the 
brown monotony of the greater part of France. And 
Niort, the capitol of this pleasant country, is for a 
French town, an active, thriving, commercial little 
city. In the old times, when Poitiers was the capitol 
of the province of Poitou, and before Niort could in 
any degree vie with it in size and importance, the 
two towns were strongly contrasted in their nature 
and appearance. Proud Poitiers was a true medieval 
city, a legitimate, though the youngest, child of the 
feudal system. Its cathedral, its parliament, its uni- 
versity, its long and intricately tortuous streets, com- 
pelled to twist round many a sharp corner by the 
huge town mansions of the Poitevin noblesse, and 
forced between long lines of dead wall by their large 
gardens, all contributed to impress upon it the genu- 
ine stamp of an old provincial capitol of the first 
class. Niort, on the contrary, was a young commer- 
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cial upstart. The absence of cathedral, parliament, 
or university, left the rule and management of the 


| and his wife were among the Huguenots confined 
| there on account of their faith; a fact. which the 


town to the wealthy and industrious burghers, whose | world would have long since forgotten, had it not 


thriving activity had raised it to be, in population at 
There, streets, straight | 27th of November in the above mentioned year, that 


least, a rival of the capital. 


| happened that within those cheerless walls on the 


though narrow, and long rows of moderately sized | lady gave birth to a daughter, who, after fifty years of 
houses, uninterrupted by large breaks of silent gar- | a life comprising more strange vicissitudes than the 
dens, intimated the subordination of private to the | boldest novelist would dare to relate as probable, be- 
| came De Maintenon, and wife of Louis XIV. Yes, 
The moral contrast between the two towns was reader! strange as it seems, the infant, born of those 


public importance. 


not less striking than their physical diflerence. 
physic, and divinity reigned in Poitiers. It was when 
the noblesse de l'épee met the “ noblesse de-robe” 
within the walls of theit own parliament towns, that 
the latter were most able to compete with and make 
a stand against the jealousy and overbearing preten- 
sions of the more ancient and more barbarous sword- 
nobles. So law‘and mother Church divided Poitiers 
pretty equally and exclusively between them. Both 
these old ladies—with all reverence and veneration 
be it said—are known to be of somewhat sedentary 
habits, prone to maintain themselves and all other 
things “in statu quo,” great worshippers of constitu- 
ted authorities and routine, and little given to move- 
ment or mutation of any sort. It is clear, therefore, 
that Poitiers was no desirable abiding place for new- 
fangled notions or heresies in religion or politics. 
Such things, alas! will arise from time to time in the 
best regulated states ; and even Louis Quatorze, grand 
monarque as he was, could not entirely keep men 
from thinking. 

When, therefore, new opinions kept springing up 
with a perversity which has often been seen to reward 
the efforts of paternal governments—like quickset 
hedges, all the more stiff and thick the more often 
they were cut down—the commercial littie town of 
Niort, unprotected by those influences which have 


,been described as spreading their peaceful wings over 


dreamy old Poitiers, became much infested by Hugue- 
nots and Calvanists. The town, it must be owned, 
did not seem to flourish the less on this account. 

Such was the state of things in Niort towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century—the period to 
which our Aistoriétte relates. So that when the 
king’s immoral life drove him to the necessity of 
making up for it by persecuting the Huguenots—the 
mode of pleasing God which was least personally 
troublesome to himself—and the prison of Niort, like 
that of many other towns, was turned into an instru- 
ment of conversion, the inhabitants of that city, 
Catholic as well as Calvinist, disapproved of the mea- 
sure. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE HUGUENOT AND THE HUGUENOT’S WIFE. 


In the year 1635 the prison of Niort, that same 
gloomy looking old castellated tower, which may 
still be seen frowning on the town from the top of the 
little eminence which constitutes the most command- 
ing spot within the walls, contained more than one 
prisoner for conscience sake, victims of the king’s 
piety. 

One group, among those who were, at that time, 
inmates of the prison, have found a place in the par- 
tial‘pages of general history. The Sieur D’Aubigné 


| 





Law, | parents then imprisoned for their Calvinistic creed, 


was she who dealt in after years the deadliest blow, 
almost a death-biow, to Protestantism in France, by 
causing, on the 22d of October, 1685, the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. 

A prison cell isa sad scene for the bringing into 
life a new creature, innocent, as yet, of any part of 
all the sin and folly that have built and peopled 
prisons! But Madame d’Aubigné was, at least, not 
without such comfort as sympathy, and the compan- 
ionship of one similarly tried, could afford her. Much 
about the same time, and within the same dreary 
precincts, another birth took place at Niort. Jacques 








Bartenau and his wife Louise were prisoners there 
for the same cause as the Sieur d’Aubigné and his 
lady. They, too, were Huguenots, and had been 
condemned to conversion by the convincing process 
of imprisonment, as expiatory victims for the good of 
the monarch’s soul. 

Oh! but it takes a great deal to bring about the 
salvation of a monarch. Here the opinion, reader, 
of the pious Bourdaloue on this point. The passage 
may be found at the end of his first Lent sermon. It 
is conclusive on the subject. “ The ordinary effect 
of grace,” says this eloquent Jesuit, preaching before 
Louis XIV., “ is the salvation of common christians. 
The salvation of the great is its chef-d’euvre. A 
king’s salvation is a prodigy of grace; and that of 
the greatest of earth’s kings a miracle thereof.” It 
cannot be doubted that this good servant of God and 
the king meant his words to be highly complimentary 
to that master whom he feared the most, and most 
strove to please. But it must be confessed that the 
sly Jesuit’s climax seems to imply a singularly double- 
edged compliment. And truly, perhaps all things 
considered, many persons may be inclined to think 
the above words much about as veracious as any. 

Well! Louise Bartenau, as has been said, became 
a mother in the prison. Her child was also a girl ; 
and the same dark walls which met the first opening 
gaze of Francoise D’Aubigné, welcomed also to her 
earthly pilgrimage the other Poitevin Huguenot’s 
daughter, Pauline Bartenau. 

Misfortune, like its powerful despot cousin, Death, 
is a great leveiler. And the two young mothers 
found comfort and consolation in the presence and 
companionship of each other. In ogher circumstances 
there would have been little in common between 
them. The D’Anbignés were noble—the Bartenaus 
plebeian. Scarcely any events less cogent than those 
which had thus thrown them together could have 
brought them into companionship. Had the Barte- 
naus been more lowly placed in the social scale than 
they were, sympathy and kindness between the two 
mothers might have been less improbable ; for the 
noblesse of France found nothing galling to their 
pride in treating with kindness, and even frequently 





with familiarity, those who were sufficiently beneath 
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them to be their creatures and dependants. But 
Jacques Bartenau was a rich merchant of Niort. 
Two prides would, therefore, have had to be over- 
come and made to bend, before any association could 
have taken place between him and the violent 
sword-noble. And both these prides were of the 
stiffest. ‘ 

Nor would their community of feeling on religious 
matters have helped in any material degree, as might 
at first sight be supposed, to draw them together. 
The Huguenots were a large and mixed body; and 
their numbers were augmented by proselytes from all 
ranks of society, whose motives for dissenting from 
the state religion were by no means all the same. 
The heart of the body were strict, rigid Calvinists. 
These were for the most part bourgeois; and such 
was Jacques Bartenau. Then there were ambitious, 
scheming nobles, who saw in this stern, resolute, and 
disaffected body, an instrument which might be used 
with advantage for their own purposes. Court dis- 
appointments, discontent, dislike of the existing order 
of things, reckless restlessness, and love of move- 
ment, drew to the Huguenot ranks a large and loose 
crowd of straggling partisans, the effect of whose 
championship was to weaken and not strengthen the 
cause they thought fit to espouse. 

It did not necessarily follow, then, from the fact of 
both being Huguenots, that much community of sen- 
timent should exist between the two prisoners and 
their wives. And in truth it is not often that men 
so widely differing in all respects as did these two 
co-religionists, are found conducted by fate into cir- 
cumstances so precisely parallel. The Sieur D’Au- 
bigné was, it seems, a violent, hot-headed, ill-con- 
ducted man, ever scrambling out of one trouble to 
fall into another, unfit to be trusted to find his own 
way through life, and much less to guide his wife 
and children on theirs. Jacques Bartenau, the Niort 
merchant, was a very different sort of man. He 
was, at the period of his daughter’s birth, in 1635, in 
the very pride of middle life, being then 38 years old. | 
He was a remarkably handsome man; though few 
persons, perhaps, would have deemed his features 
prepossessing. ‘The cold, though large and well- 
opened grey eye, expressed too much self-concentra- 
tion, lighted up too rarely with sympathetic contagion 
at another’s mirth—too rarely melted in tenderness 
for the woes of others, ay, or even for his own. The 
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In the case of Jacques Bartenau, the outward man 
was a very accurate exponent of the disposition and 
character. Spotless probity in all the dealings and 
transactions of his life, unbending inflexibility of pur- 
pose, unwearying industry, unshakeable and over- 
weening self-confidence, a severity of judgment un- 
mitigated by any comprehension of human frailty or 
pity for its weakness—these were the leading virtues 
and vices of his strongly defined and consistent che- 
racter. 

Such is he, who now at the moment of our reader's 
introduction to him, is holding in his arms and gazing 
at the features of his firet-born child—the prison-born 
infant, whose subsequent fortunes, still remembered in 
| the traditional lore of her native town, it is the busi- 
ness of these pages to relate. 

“ T had hoped,” said the father, turning to apother 
man about his own age, whose dress indicated him to 
be a Huguenot priest, and who was standing near 
him, “‘ I had hoped to have been the father of a boy, 
who in the troublous times that but too evidently are 
coming upon us, might have helped the good cause 
with heart and with hand. There will be days of 
wailing and nights of terror for the women of our 
faith, or I have no skill in reading the portents of the 
times.” 

« Bless the Lord ! my friend, for the child which he 
has given you,” returned the divine ; “ bless the Lord! 
and by his blessing, our women, ay, and our children, 
shall so fight the good fight, as to purify the rotten- 
ness of this darkened land, and change the louring 
blackness of its future to a bright light. Let us wel 
come the babe with prayer.” 

‘The father and the preacher knelt together, and the 
prayer pronounced by the latter was long, and strongly 
marked by the peculiar doctrines of the more rigid 
Calvinists. The petition was listened to by Jacques 
Bartenau without the smallest symptom of impatience ; 
and when it was concluded, and not till then, he 
turned to go and visit the mother of his child, a 
mother now for the first time. 

And this mother, this wife of the stern Huguenot, 
for whose faith’s-sake her first-born child first drew 
the breath of life within a prison wall, was she a 
helpmate meet for the zealous partizan, the severe 
man, to whose fate she had indissolubly linked hex 
own? Louise Bartenau, the mother of the Hugue- 
not’s daughter—let us now make acquaintance with 





thin and habitually closed lips prevented the other- 

wise beautifully formed mouth from producing the | 
pleasing impression which it would have else not | 
failed todo. The well moulded and strongly pro- | 
nounced chin indicated, in connexion with the other | 
features which have been noticed, too much firmness, | 
too small a seasoning of human weakness, for amia- | 
bility. A high and well-outlined Roman nose com- | 
pleted the severe and stern character of the counte- 
nance. The coal-black hair which had begun to 

retreat from the large and lofty forehead, was already 
mingled with grey. His person, both physically and 


her. 

Louise Bartenau was not a Frenchwoman by birth, 
nor had the name she bore in the land of her fathers 
been the French one, Louise. She, whom fate had 
destined for the life-partner of the Poitevin Huguenot, 
grew and ripened into loveliness beneath the beauty - 
fostering sun of Cadiz. Whether that genial city had 
also been her birth-place, no one knew ; for Zara Diaz 
had been a foundling. ‘The first of these names had 
been found attached to the cloth which wrapped the 
infant ; and the second was that of the good Cadiz. 
trader, who adopted her as his foster-child, and be- 


in its moral expression, corresponded well with the | neath whose roof Bartenau, travelling in Spain for 
features of his face. Tall, perfectly well formed, and | the purposes of his corhmerce, had found her. ‘There 


even commanding as was the handsome figure of the | could be little doubt that the dark-eyed child, who 

Niortais trader, there was a rigidity about it, an un- | seemed almost daily to expand into precocious beauty, 

bending, self-sustained erectness, and an uncompro- | was of Moorish, or perhaps of Gipsey parentage. 

rising determination, expressed even in his measured | The posterity of the Visigoth has become matured 

gait, which was more calculated to inspire fear than | into very perfect beauty beneath the vivifying and 

love in those connected with him by family ties. 
” 5 


munificent skies of Spain ; and all Europe. has heard 
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again and again, in prose and in verse, of the girls of 
Cadiz. But the dark richness of the crimson blood 
that glowed through the clear brown skin of the 
little Zara—the exhaustless treasures of that long, 
long eye which anon dazzled with its lightening flash, 
and anon welled forth from its still depths fringed round 
with long black silken lashes, such liquid gushes of 
molten fire, as flooded with tenderness the swelling 
of whoso those eyes lighted on—angl above all, 
the exquisite fineness of the round limbs, the wonder- 
ful degree of elasticity united with extreme slender- 
ness of wrist and ankle, hand and foot—the beautiful 
snake-like pliability of the exquisitely small waist, ail 
wneonscious of band or stay—al! this unmistakeably 
declared the blood of a race which had dwelt in 
lands warmed by a yet hotter sun than that of Spain. 

And then “quant au moral?” Well, the fact is, 
that Jacques Bartenau, the stern religionist, the 
thoughtful, severe, moral man, did not inquire or think 
so much on this part of the matter as might perhaps 
have been expected. Perhaps he was fairly subdued, 
stunned, and incapacitated for anything like cool or 
rational judgment, by the excessive beauty of his 
mistress. iser men than he have been plunged 
into such a helpless condition. Perhaps there were 
certain obliquities in his own moral idiosyncrasy, 
which tended to make him look on woman rather as 
a toy for the relaxation of man during his hours of 
recreation, than as the heaven-sent partner and equal 
friend of all his hours alike, of his graver &s of his 
lighter moments, of his griefs as of his joys. Proud, 
cold, stern, excessively manly-minded men, rarely 
think worthily of woman. Manly-minded, reader, 
you will be so good as to observe. Not manly-heart- 
ed. C'est tout autre chose. ‘The error we speak of 
has its seat in the intellect, not in the heart. 

Perhaps, again, Jacques Bartenan was attracted by 
the very absence in his wife of almost all those moral 
qualities which he had, and the presence of those 
which he had not. There is nothing unprecedented, 
or indeed extraordinary, in such a fact. “ Simile 
simili gaudet,” says the Latin proverb. But experi- 
ence shows us that in the intercourse of the world 
the reverse is quite as often the case. 

Be this as it may, certain it is that the austere 
Huguenot differed not more in the physical organiza- 
tion of his stalwart and stiff person from that of his 
wife, than he did in moral constitution and develop- 
ment. Not that the most subtle moral alchemist, if 
every thought and impulse of the young Spanish girl 
had been put into his crucible, could have detected 
there aught that could merit a severe judgment. The 
absence of much that it might have been better to 
have found there, may be admitted, but seareely the 
presence of aught very darkly evil. Indeed, in com- 
paring the entire moral being of Jacques Bartenau 
with that of his young wife, it might well be deemed 
that her “ state was the more gracious” of the two, 
much as such a judgment would have appeared mon- 
strous and absurd to the Poitevin merchant himself. 

But with all this it must be supposed that Jacques 
Bartenau loved his wife ; of course he did, and why 
did he marry her? There was no other indiicement 


to thé match. And he did love her as such aman | 


could love such a woman. Gay, laughter-loving, 


ardent, volatile, enthusiastic, passionate, impressiona- | 
ble to the highest degree—did she—was it possible | before. Crushed was the gay 
that she could love him? Yes! At least, at the’ 
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time of their marriage she thought so. There was 
something so new to her, so majestic and almost 
awe-inspiring in the manifestation of combined mora). 
intellectual, and physical strength, joined, too, to con- 
siderable personal attraction, as they were in the per- 
son of the northern stranger. And it was flattering 


| to little Zara’s woman’s part to see all this strength 


prostrate at her tiny feet, 

So the strangely-matched pair became man and 
wife; and Zare henceforward assumed the French 
name “ Louise,” in conformity to her husband’s will, 
though somewhat in opposition to her own wishes. 
And the moment soon arrived when she must leave 
the bright skies of Spain, gay Cadiz, her beloved fos- 
ter-parents, and all her girlhood’s friends, to follow to 
a strange northern land the stern cold man, who was 
now to be to her in the place of all things, home, 
parents, friends. At the best it was a cruel wrench, 
a tremendous trial. And Zara, called so for the last 
time by the weeping friends who clung around her— 
she, all unused to trial of any kind, abandoned herselr 
to a convulsive burst of grief, which almost alarmed, 
and quite displeased her calm and self-possessed hus- 
band. It was an ill-omened commencement. 

Well! the reader has now some knowledge of the 
young mother who had just given birth to her firs: 
child in the prison of Niort. And the particulars of 
her story, of which he is in full possession, will enable 
him easily to fill up in his imagination, alas! but too 
accurately, the short outline of the remainder of her 
history, which we shall comprise in a few words. 
We should not have devoted so much space as we 
have done to the purpose of making the reader ac- 
quainted with her—for alack! he is to lose her imme- 
diately, and her part in this history is well nigh played 
out already—were it not that it was necessary to our 
purpose that he should know what manner of woman, 
in mind and person, was the mother “ of the Hugue- 
not’s daughter.” 

Two years had elapsed between Louise Bartenau’s 
marriage and this her first confinement. And they 
had done much in their course to convince both the 
Huguenot and his wife that they had made an irre- 
trievable mistake in uniting their fortunes indissolubly. 
It was not mere caprice that induced Bartenau to 
desire the change of his wife’s name, He would fain 
have buried in oblivion, and that, too, from the first 
mément of his marriage, al] that could serve to recall 
his Spanish wife’s race, creed, and country. Jacques 
Bartenau stood very high in the esteem and respect of 
the Huguenot party in his own town and province. 
He was a leading man among them. And he had 
incurred their very general disapprobation, and even 
the expressed censure of his clergy, by his marriage. 
The poor Spanish girl, in the innocence of her heart, 
and the ignorance of her head, had willingly professed 
her adoption of her husband’s creed. But her new 
co-religionists rightly judged her a proselyte of little 
value. Her husband could not be said to have been 
guilty of active unkindness towards her. But he was 
constantly surrounded by those in whose eyes she was 
an abomination. And he suffered her to become con- 
scious that his marriage was a matter of conscientious 
self-respect to him. 

Sadly, sadly changed was poor Louise Bartenau 
from the bright creature she had been two short years 
irit ; sunken and 


wan the clear dark cheek ; hollow and haggard the 
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stil] lustrous eye ; drooping and bent that once so | features of the face would have been decidedly hand- 
elastic form. And when, about three months before |some but for their extreme emaciation ; and the 
her confinement, the horrors of imprisonment, under | finely expansive and lofty forehead might have been 
such circumstances, and for the sake of that faith, | deemed noble but for the excessive severity of the 
which had already made her suffer so much in this | habitually contracted brow. 

cheerless and unhappy land, was added to the lead 
she was called upon to bear, it seemed to be the last 
drop in the already too full cup of hersorrows. The 








vigorous organization of her frame, however, did not CHAPTER III. 
sink before she had given birth to her infant. But | 
that was the last effort of nature’s exhausted energies. | FOMING A MIND. 


She never rallied afterwards ; and at the expiration 
of rather less than a year frem the birth of her child,| Bartenau and his friend Riberac remained in prison 
she breathed her last sigh within those same dreary | till the period of the king’s death, which occurred in 
prison walls. The last resting-place of that poor 1643. The D’Aubignés had long since been suffered 
worn-out form, which nature had fashioned of her | to return to such liberty as could then be found in 
daintiest handyworks to be the fitting dwelling-place | France, on giving an extorted promise of embracing 
of so bright a spirit, was chosen by the bigoted intol- | Catholicism. To avoid the necessity of keeping this 
erance of persecutors, who would fain have carried | promise, the Sieur D’Aubigné sailed for Martinique, 
their hatred beyond the grave,in a dark, obscure, and | carrying with him his wife and the infant, for whom 
sunless corner of the prison yard Hatred, impotent, | fate was reserving so extraordinary and so brilliant a 
at length, as well as odious ! | fortune in the land she was now leaving a proscribed 
Few words will be needed to make the reader suffi- | fugitive. A different lot awaited the other, prison- 
ciently acquainted with André Riberac, the Hugue- | born child. ‘They never met again—those two infant 
not minister of Niort. He was one ofa class of men | playmates, Francoise D’Aubigné and Pauline Barte- 
often painted by the delineators of character, who has | nau ; but from the time of that parting in the prison 
found it easy to produce an effective portrait of an|of Niort went forward on their widely divergent 
original, in which every line is strongly and deeply | paths of life, each to accomplish the course marked 
marked, which requires no delicate lights and sha- | out for her. 
dows, no modifications: of temperament difficult to| Well! Francoise D’Aubigné went to Martinique, 
seize, and which, hard and firm itself, may be best | and Pauline Bartenau remained in prison at Niort. 
outlined by an artist of hard and firm hand. André | Great history has charged herself with recording the 
Riberac was a true, a genuine bigot. An ardent, | subsequent fortunes of the former. It is the business 
eager, and powerful, yet narrow mind, an atrabilious | of this historiette to preserve, ere it has quite perished 
temperament, a hard heart, and a spirit rigid with | from the memory of tradition, the, perhaps, equally 
pride of the same cast as that which exiled Lucifer | instructive story of the latter. 
from heaven—these were the qualificationsthat made | Jacques Bartenau would far rather have gone forth 
the Niort preacher as fierce a bigot as ever hated. | from the prison to martyrdom, than have escaped 
He was an eminently pious man; he was sincere— | from it by such a promise as D’Aubigné had given. 
frightfully sincere in his belief in the horrible doctrines | And when he and the preacher were left behind by 
he taught ; he had suffered much persecution for his | their patrician fellow-prisoner, they solaced their cap- 
adherence to these doctrines ; and he stood extremely | tivity with grim reflections that the world knew its 
high in the opinion of all those of his sect throughout | own, and God doubtless knew his own also. 
the west of France. His mind was habitually occu-| So for eight years, till the year 1643 that is, the 
pied with the contemplation of “heavenly things ;” | little Pauline grew and learned between these two 
that is, he was ever gleating over the picture of the | stern men. 
eternal torments of those whom he hated in this life.; Well! a graver, a grimmer, more serious, and 
From those vices which arise from frailties of human- | more joyless education never poor child had. Yet it 
ity, or from bodily self-indulgence of any kind, André | was a gay, happy-hearted, and laughter-loving little 
Riberac was free. Indefatigable, rigidly abstemious, | creature. Good kindly Dame Nature had clearly set 
careless of wealth, the preacher had none of these | herself against the two grave and reverend seniors, 
faults, because he was ail bigot. His religion occu- ‘in the matter of forming this child’s mind and tem- 
pied the whole man. And, perhaps, rarely hasthere perament. It was likely to be a toughly contested 
lived in self-complacency a soul less fitted by its| match; but with at least two to one in favour of 
earthly pilgrimage for communion with its Maker— | Mother Nature. Meanwhile the little object of the 
less capable of conceiving a worthy idea of the uni- | struggle seemed to suffer less in thus being pulled 
versal Father—in a word, less godly, than that of the | two diflerent ways than might have been imagined. 
correct and zealous preacher. The fact is, that Dame Nature was taking it easy ; 
The personal appearance of the preacher was de- | and those who are in the habit of watching her ways, 
cidedly favourable, though there was that about it | and observing the development of her operations, 
which would have prevented most physiognomists , might have foreseen that in this case she was sure to 
from pronouncing it pleasing. His figure was tall, | win. 
and not without dignity, though thin to emaciation, Time wore on, and at length came the liberation 
and of extreme rigidity. ‘The eye was the feature of of Jacques Bartenau the merchant, and André Ribe- 
his face that first arrested the attention of a stranger, rac the preacher, from their long imprisonment. 
and held it long. It was deep and black, and might They walked forth amid their fellow-citizens once 
almost be called. flaming, so incessant, so habitual more, self-contained, unexulting, and sternly calm. 
was its fierce and @yer-eager expression. ‘The cther’ The grievous infliction of nearly ten years’ confine- 
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ment within the walls of a prison had been borne by 
these men with stern unshrinking fortitude, as a 
heaven-sent infliction, destined to prove the constancy 
of their faith and christian heroism. And the endu- 
rance of it was not embittered to them by the 
burning indignation, the stinging sense of wrong and 
injustice, which such treatment would awzken in the 
breasts of men. of other days, and other modes of 
thinking. 

Coming forth as martyrs among their admiring 
townsinen, neither of the two friends had much diffi- 
culty in stepping back into that social position which 
they had occupied before their imprisonment. The 
widowed merchant returned to his ware-rooms and 
counting-house, and the preacher to his old avocations 
amid his congregation. ‘To the little Pauline the dif- 
ference, consequent on this change in her place of 
dwelling, rather than in her mode of life, was for 
some years at least but small. A female governante, 
indeed, was employed to superintend her education 
and moral development. But this person was of 
course chosen. with a speciel view to her religious 
opinions and qualifications. 

It was difficult for the little Pauline to love her 
father ; so little was there to attract, so much to repel 
the tender, easily-wounded heart-shoots of a child’s 
affection in the hard, cold man. Yet Pauline did 
love her father ; for hers was a loving nature, and her 
heart had nought else to cling to. 





CHAPTER IV 
A FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Thus time wore on ; and the Huguenot’s daughter, 
from being a merry, happy, lovely child, became a 
lovely, but not very happy or cheerful young woman. 
Externally matters had changed but little with her 
during this lapse of years. The same vinegar-faced 
and verjuice-hearted old maid had been her duenna 
and constant companion. Her father’s society, aus- 
tere and almost morose as he was, relieved in some 
degree the odious monotony of the many téte-a-téte 
hours poor Pauline was constrained to spend with her 
unamiable governante during such brief intervals of 
leisure as his business allowed him. And the family 
circle was rarely increased or diversified, save by the 
frequent visits of the preacher Riberac. What a 
home for a young girl just entering into the brightest 
springtide of her existence! and one too, whom 
nature had endowed with a mind as bright as the 
laughing dark-blue eye it lighted up, and with a spirit 
intended to be as gay as ever dwelt in a youthful 
heart. Alas! poor Pauline, her lot was surely cast 
in a stony place ! 

In the meanwhile Time, which had done its work 
so well and featly on her person, had also been silent- 
ly and gradually at work on the development of her 
mind. Could the whole process of Time’s schooling, 
with its every imfluence, its every lesson, its every 
cause, and every effect in the formation ofa mind be 
faithfully written down, the recital would fill more 
volumes than do our most voluminous encyclopedias 
of all human knowledge, and the volumes would yet 
be well worth the reading. But as well might one 
sit down by a sapling to watch its growth into an oak. 








And it must content us to describe, and that very 
imperfectly, the general results of this time-education, 
as observable at a given point inits progress. Nature 
had truly intended Pauline Bartenau for one of her 
choicest creations. 

And how had grown the spiritual nature of this 
fair creature amid the influences, exclusively of one 
description, which we know had ever surrounded it? 
It is said that the infant mind is as a sheet of white 
paper ready to receive whatever characters the first 
comer may trace thereon—as virgin wax, ready to 
assume whatever form it may please the hand which 
can first seize it to impart. Yet plastic as the infant 
mind may be, it is not so simple and easy a matter to 
fashion it entirely according to the will of those who 
may seem to have the most uncontrolled power to 
direct it. Its very impressionability foils the educator 
Influences unseen, untraceable, whose approach the 
utmost vigilance can no more prevent than it can 
that of the circumambient air, assist, modify, or mar 
the efforts of him who would assume the responsibili- 
ty. of forminga mind. The intellectual powers which 
he himself has awakened and called into action may. 
in their free operation, which he has no longer the 
power to control, fight against him. Nay, his own 
efforts, unskilfully applied, or injudiciously enforced, 
not unfrequently produce results exactly the reverse 
of those which they have intended to bring about. 
The young mind is truly as plastic as new wax; but 
it is often forgotten that it is not equally passive. It 
is forgotten that every touch produces on its delicate 
impressionability results which it is difficult for the 
most experienced to foresee. 

The educational efforts of Jacques Bartenau and 
his female and male assistant had not been crowned 
with success. The ethical and religious system which 
it had been the object of their united endeavours to 
inculcate had been rejected by the mind of the pupil 
Gradually, estrangement grew up between them. It 
could not have been otherwise. The rebellious ehild 
was to him as a lost sheep. 

And what was the effect of such an education and 
such a position on the unhappy girl herself? The 
fallaciousness of the only guides she had having be- 
come manifest to her, she was left without guidance 
to find or make a path for herself. And worse than 
this, her whole experience of the hearts and opinions 
of those who preached and taught religion, had been 
such as to leave her mind impressed with no very 
high opinion of the vital importance of religion itself. 
in the conduct of life and the formation of character 
From her cradle upwards, every idea of religion which 
had reached her mind had reached it in connexion 
with ideas of persecution, hatred, and bigotry. The 
doctrines of her father’s sect were loathsome to her 
unperverted heart ; and the palpable absurdities of the 
Roman faith, together with the nature of the deeds it 
produced and sanctioned, had been too often and too 
forcibly pointed out to her, to leave any possibility of 
her embracing Catholicism. 

Such was the condition and position of Pauline 
Bartenau when she reached her twentieth year. That 
she was beautiful, surpassingly beautiful, has already 
been intimated. Let each reader complete the sketch 
to his mind’s eye according to his fancy. But when 
his imagination shall have presented to him his beau 
ideal of beauty, let him, if his conception is to person- 
ate adequately the Poitevin Huguenot’s daughter, en- 
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dow the creation with such a heart and intellect as 
ean alone render beauty perfectly irresistible. Let the 
warm and genial heart, unchilled, though aching from 


the want of an object on which it might worthily ex- | 


pend, with uncalculating munificence, its overflowing 
treasures of affection, be the seat of every generous 
and gentle emotion. Let the bright and sparkling 
intelligence that leaps forward to meet the approach 
of kindred thought, illuminate the featares and ani- 
mate the sparkling eye. 

Poor Pauline! all this and more was hers. Nor 
was there wanting to the completion of the fascinat- 
ing whole a fair share of* those peculiarly female 
qualities which, in the presumption of our masculine 
wisdom, we are want to designate as imperfections. 
Among these was a strong but most innocent, love 
of admiration. Yes! shake your heads, wise moral- 


ists! and think what a much better plan for the con- | 


struction of a female bosom you could have suggested, 
had Nature only consulted you! Here and there— 
rarely, thank heaven—one meets a monster woman 
without this quality. Are they such as to make us 
fall in love with the improvement ? 

Well, such was Pauline in her twentieth year. It 
is needless to say that she was not happy in her 
father’s house—that her life had been an ungenial and 
cheerless one, which would have dimmed into pining, 
broken-spirited helplessness, a weaker spirit, and have 
perverted to bitterness and gall a less right-hearted 
and thoroughly healthy one. Needless, too, to admit 
that the glimpses of that gay and bright-looking 
outer world, which rare and far-between had reached 
her in her deep retirement, and appeared to her gay 
and bright. She would not have been the loveable 
and fascinating creature we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe her, had it been otherwise. 

Do you feel any interest, reader, for the Huguenot’s 
daughter? See her, as she sits there at the window 
over that of her father’s warehouse, and looking into 
the narrow street, formed almost entirely of the dull 
and quiet-looking tenements of other similar dealers. 
She is plying, somewhat languidly, it is true, the 
needle which is elaborating some of that gorgeous 
work, delicate and yet durable, which employed so 
many of the hours of our great-great-grand mothers ; 
and listening as little as possible to the interminable 
lecture of her grim governante—delivered almost 
avowedly for the pleasure of the deliverer, rather 
than from any expected advantage to the recipient— 
on the exceeding wickedness of the world in general, 
and of herself in particular, and the fearful sinfulness 
of all worldly occupations, especially the fabrication 
of vanities, such as that on which she was then en- 
gaged. Do you feel any interest in her fate? If so, 
pass we on to the next chapter. 





CHAPTER V. 
“ VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 


It was about that period of Pauline’s iife of which 
‘we were speaking in the last chapter, that an incident 
occurred, which eventually gave rise to the circum- 
stances that coloured the entire sequel of it. Jacques 
Bartenau was a scrupulously honest and honourable 
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dealer; and the probity and loyal character of his 
transactions had hitherto kept him clear from any of 
those disputes and misunderstandings to which com- 
mercial affairs are so liable. But he was not a man 
to give up an advantage to which he deemed himself 
honestly entitled. And it se happened that some 
difference respecting the terms of a contract entered 
into between him and a large manufacturer of Sedan 
—already the seat of a thriving cloth trade—led to a 
warm dispute between the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant. The matter in question involved interests to 
a considerable amount. Neither party would yield 
to the representations of the other, and it became 
necessary to submit the matter to the arbitration of 
the tribunals. 


The question at issue was to be tried at the 
“Grand Jours de Poitiers,’ as the session for the 
purpose of holding what we shall call “ assizes,” was 
then termed; and Bartenau had neglected no fair 
precaution to ensure a successful issue to his suit. 
Among the measures he had adopted was that of 
securing the services of an advocate, who had been 
especially recommended to him as particularly con- 
versant with the laws and customs regulating com- 
mercial affairs. The advocate thus selected was still 
a young man, though already marked as a risiny one 
in his profession, and favourably known to the judges 
and to his seniors at the bar. His name was Jules de 
Pontarlier. 

The legal profession was, at the period of which . 
we are speaking, becoming daily more important in 
the government of his country, and occupying a posi- 
tion of greater consideration in the eyes of the court, 
the military noblesse, and the people. The members 
of the profession were held together by an esprit de 
corps at the least as strong as that which united the 
old feudal nobility to each other. And the parliamen- 
tarian families, many of whom, for several generations 
together, had enjoyed the honours of the “ gown,” 
were as proud of their Jong-robed ancestry, as the 
haughtiest of the “noblesse de lepée.” In many of 
these families wit and learning seemed to be heredit- 
ary ; and in general the legal profession at that day 
comprehended, in the ranks of its junior members, a 
very large proportion of the talent of the rising gener- 
ation. 


Of those who had been recently admitted to the 
honours of the bar, and to whom its seniors most con- 
fidently looked to maintain and add to the credit of 
the profession, both as a sound lawyer and a man of 
talent, none occupied a more prominent place than 
Jules de Pontarlier. He was one of those gifted few, 
who can carry cumbrous learning without in any de- 
gree making the weight of the load manifest to the 
mere looker-on by the heaviness of his step or con- 
strained action of his gait. When out of court, and 
not engaged in preparing the affairs of his clients for 
their appearance there, the playfulness of his wit, 
and light gaiety of his manner, were such as rendered 
him a favourite in circles where the gayer-plumaged 
scions of the sword noblesse were his rivals, in com- 
peting for the guerdon of a smile from lovely lips, or 
an approving glance from bright eyes. And a dan- 
gerous competitor was the young lawyer to the gayest 
and gallantest empty-pated young soldier. For 
despite the axiom laid down to the contrary by that 





great authority in such matters, Thomas Moore, in 
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the charming little song of “Beauty, Reason, and 
Folly,” we maintain, with all respect, that Folly never 
yet succeeded in making himself so agreeable to 
Beauty as Reason can, when he chooses to don the 
cap and bells for an hour, and wear them with a grace 
and effect that their own silly owner can never con- 
trive to produce. Other qualifications there are, with- 
out which neither Reason nor Folly need hope suc- 
cess in Beauty’s bowers. Some fair share of Beauty’s 
own especial graces is absolutely necessary ; and these 
the young lawyer possessed in no trifling degree. A 
handsome and singularly elegant person, fine, open, 
frank-looking features, animated with an irresistibly 
merry and laughing blue eye—these were advantages 
inestimable in the societies that Jules de Pontarlier 
best loved to frequent in his hours of recreation ; and 
which were by no means thrown away even among 
the grave senidrs who stood around the path of pro- 
fessional success. 

Such was the young advocate to whom Jacques 
Bartenau had, by the recommendation of some of the 
seniors of the profession, entrusted the conduct of his 
case; a case which involved property to a larger 
amount than any that had hitherto been confided to 
his zeal and skill. 

Well: consultatioéns, explanations, much prepara- 
tory talking, were necessary. Jules de Pontarlier 
came frequently to the merchant’s house—frequently 
saw Pauline—sat in the same room with her. And 
80, it came to pass that » aie ey & fhe render 
knows the rest already. What! the old story, eh? 
rite Yes! ungentle reader! it is an old 
story. It is 5848 years old, according to the eompu- 
tation of good Archbishop Usher, learned in these 
and many other matters. The tale, truly, has never 
been a new one, since it was first told amid the bowers 
of Paradise. And such has been the abiding influ- 
ence of this, its first birth-place, on its nature, that 
when rightly told by fitting lips to fitting ears, it 
changes the scene of its telling—be that what it may 
—to a veritable Paradise, for the time being. Yes! 
ungentle reader, the story is old. But we must be 
excused if we take leave to hint, that were the story 
ali that is old in the matter, its age would in no wise 
interfere with its favourable reception. Look at the 
inscription at the head of this chapter, old gentle- 
man—* Virginibus Puerisque !’—and to those indul- 
gent readers we address ourselves for the present. 
Those to whom the story is too stale a one to be in- 
teresting, may turn on to the sequel. Not but that 
is an old story too. Alack! but too old a story in this 
poor world of ours. But somehow, there is some- 
thing in it which often makes it pleasant reading to 
those who turn up their respectable roseate noses at a 
true love tale. 

Jules de Pontarlier and Pauline Bartenau met fre- 
quently—somewhat more frequently, perhaps, than 
the strict necessities of the legal business in hand 
might have required. You, too, can perchance guess 
the result, ingenuous youths, gentle maids, be ye yet 
fancy-free, or bearing in your stricken hearts the 
wound. And now that we have appealed especially 
to you, to listen to this section of our history, we are 
diffident of our own powers of worthily narrating it. 
We have the consolation, however, of feeling quite 








(To be continued.) 


certain that every one among you can supply the 
“ hiatus valde deflendus” for yourselves —(Those 
“horrid Latin words,” dear young ladies, signify 
“impassioned whisperings of devotion.” It is the 
beautiful phrase of love’s own poet—Ovid.) You will 
have no difficulty, we are sure, in imagining all this 
for yourselves, without aid of ours. How the young 
lawyer was smitten home to his heart’s core by. the 
charms of our Pauline—how he contrived to declare 
that fact to her, with every sufficient intelligibility, 
without at all communicating the intelligence to the 
old merchant, to whom, he was all the while busily 
explaining certain points and bearings of his case— 
how by an unfortunate mistake of half-an-hour in the 
time of an appointment to meet his client at his resi- 
dence one evening on his return from hearing one of 
our friend’ Riberac’s lengthened discourses, it chanced 
that the unpunctual advocate passed this half hour 
alone with our Pauline, who had declined accompany- 
ing her father and her governante to the lectures— 
how the practised tongue, that had learned in stately 
halls, and high-born ladies’ bowers, to charm the ear 
of beauty, succeeded but too well in making this short 
half-hour fatal to the future peace of the provincial 
merchant’s poor daughter—how this little half-hour, 
our Pauline’s first stolen pleasure, was so sweet as to 
suggest the stealing of many a subsequent one by 
similar and various other contrivances ; all this those 
readers to whom this chapter is especially dedicated, 
will easily enough imagine. 

Well! to stolen interviews in her father’s house 
succeeded stolen interviews elsewhere—téte-d-téte 
walks on the wooded banks of the Sévre, outside the 
town, etc., etc. Then came the season of the full 
moon. And—alack! alack! who does not know 
the mischievous influences of that lovely, cold, shy, 
modest-looking moon ? 

Moon-light walks! and téte-d-iéte! But surely, 
sir, the impropriety of the thing must have struck any 
properly educated young lady. 

Madame! we are fully aware of all you would 
urge. We might ask you, in return, whether poor 
Pauline was a “ properly educated” young lady. You 
know what her bringing up was. But we prefer stat- 
ing at once, that we are not anxious to submit our 
poor heroine to your ladyship’s notice at all. 


We know what “impropriety” is, far too well to 
bring it under your ladyship’s eye in any shape. 
Propriety! odious word! invented by the world’s 
Pharisees to hold in their vocabulary the place of in- 
nocence, goodness, modesty, and every other truly 
Christian grace. 

Of the rules of propriety, Pauline knew nothing, 
so she walked by moon-light with her lover evening 
after evening, sometimes where the capricious light, 
glancing in chequered rays among the restless leaves, 
came to dance on the still waters of the sluggish 
river ; sometimes to the top of the hill which rises to 
the westward of the town, and from which they could 
contemplate the entire city sleeping in the still white 
light beneath them. 


Moments of happiness! which all that the world 
can give, can neither equal, nor alas, reproduce! mo- 
ments how fleeting! but never to be forgotten ! 
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MR. RICHARD JONES AND THE POLKA; 
OR, THE DANGER 





OF DELAY. 


“Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coite."’ 


Ir is with chastened feelings of unremorseful com- 
piacency that I give to the world my confession—in 
the words of a celebrated member of the Skating 
Club—that “my dancing days are over.” I am 
not old, nor crabbed, nor ugly, (that I know of,) nor 
club-footed : but a social change has come over my 
Terpsichorean spirit ; and were I a be-whiskered and 
be-moustached cornet of the immortal “ Tenth,” it 
were impossible to throw a greater degree of reprov- 
ing pathos into my refusal, when I am asked to 
“stand up to dance.” Think not, reader, that from 
pique alone I have been driven into this strange idio- 
syncracy: no, nor from a wandering wigwam life, 
nor tight boots, nor from any one of the many causes 
which incline some men to feel compunction in hopping 
about in crowded, mephitic ball-rooms. I claim all 
the sympathy which a singular, and as yet unprobed, 
affliction so justly demands ;—an affliction, which 
never would have been blazoned forth to your un- 
scrupulous gaze, had it not been for the thousand and 
one tiresome and impertinent questions and surmises 
to which, from time to time, I have been a victim. 
Here then, Lady Angelica Saraband, and you, Mrs. 
Gunter Rout, and you, especially, oh! fair Hebe . 
will you discover the true cause that has hitherto kept 
me in dark corners and outside of doors, and why I 
have so strenuously resisted all introduction to “ eli- 
gible” partners. Listen then to an “ ower true tale,” 
and suffer your gentle hearts to compassionate, before 
they learn to condemn. 

It was the close of the London season, and I found 
myself one of a select circle met (some two or three 
years back) to assist in its last obsequies. Although 
the room was sufficiently empty, the heat was exces- 
sive ; and, in addition, that social languour—so pecu- 
liar to the time of the year—that tells of balls and 
dinners unrequited, and of flirts and bouquet-holders 
gone abroad, allowed the harp to eat its sandwiches 
unmolested, and the cornet-a-pistons to quaff its 
apocryphal sherry in peace. 





| 


Still, to at least two | 


persons in those drawing-rooms, the temporary ces- | 


sation from the dance was attended by anything but 
inconvenience. 


I speak for myself,—for I was one | 


| 





of those two,—and if the other,—even after what has 


since happened,—can find it in her heart to say that 
it was, why, I am very much tempted never again to 
put trust in the eyes of woman. 

Did I say that we were nearly concealed from the 
vulgar gaze in the embrazure of an open window, 
and that our hearts were throbbing with a warmth 


that no breeze, stolen from the sleeping streets be- | 
Did I hint that, without | 


neath, might hope to chill ? 
speaking, we were watching for answers to the 
thoughts that alternately possessed us? Did I tell 
you that, in a few months more, I looked forward to 
making my languid partner my wife? If 1 omitted 
to do so, let it be distinctly understood that, as all 
this was the case, all further reference would be in- 
delicate and superfluous. 

There we were, I say, revelling in that most deli- 
cious of luxuries, double solitude in a crowd, dreading 
lest the deepening silence and ennui perceptible 


through the ball-room should induce anxious mo- 
thers to cram jaded daughters into family coaches, 
and so break up our téte-ad-téte. Of a sudden, a 
murmur, expressive of thought set in a new direction. 
reached our ears. The lady of the house, with a 
countenance which a reprieved convict might have 
copied with advantage, had ceased to fan herself, and 
looked for the first time that night, as if she had in- 
vited all those sou!s into her rooms for her own grati- 
fication. A bright idea had just been broached 
Count Thaddeus de Sneezewowski, a Polish noble- 
man, of such undeniable exterior that even the Lord 
Mayor might have been proud of his acquaintance. 
had just inquired whether Mrs. Gunter Rout had eve: 
seen the Polka danced, and upon receiving a genera! 
answer in the negative, had volunteered to give a 
lesson on the spot. What was this polka! Wha: 
was it like? Was it a becoming, or a pretty, or a 
proper dance? ‘These and other similar queries were 
put and answered by many a fair girl; and each 
young lady hoped, whether fair or otherwise, (for 
Count Thaddeus was a handsome man,) that she 
might have him for a partner. 

« At least, dearest,” I had murmured to my com- 
panion, “we are saved the infliction of learning a 
new step. A few months, and what will the ‘ giddy 
maze’ be to either of us?” It is easy to imagine 
what reply I should have received: but at that mo- 
ment we were interrupted by Mrs. Gunter Rout, who 
with her blandest smile, declared that she could not 
spare one of her available young ladies, as Count 
Thaddeus had been so good as to promise an unex- 
pected treat. 

“T assure you,” began my Aurelia, with the pret- 
tiest demure look imaginable, “1, for one, would muc!: 
rather not dance.” 

“But, my dear creature,” pursued the tempter. 
“ what will everybody say if you do not lend us your 
countenance? and a very pretty one indeed it is. 
Here is a gentleman to whom I am particularly sup- 
plicated to present you.” 

And there stood the odious Pole—the very Count 
Thaddeus—towering over the head of his hostess, 
and looking, the while, as if he were about to com- 
mit a very great sacrifice of himself, notwithstanding. 
I have barely the patience to say, that the fellow had 
a moustache, which covers a multitude of sins, and 


many other things besides, if the truth were always 





| 


spoken ; and therefore my Aurelia turned to me with 
a winning smile, and requested my permission to try 
the new step. Of course; what could I say? As 
Aurelia appeared anxious to dance, it would have 
been vastly absurd in me to seem opposed to her 
wishes ; and away they went; Mrs. Gunter Rout 
good naturedly observing to me, that they really 
made a very handsome couple. Not content with 


this fiendish remark, she was beginning to vow and 
declare that I must dance, and that she would intro- 
duee me to Miss Agatha Wall, (a particular friend of 
her’s,) whom I had been settling in my own mind to 
have left her shoes at home, as she had not moved 
from her seat that night. 


This overture, however, | 
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successfully resisted, and made my way to the door, 
resolved to have at least the gratification of indulg- 
ing, together with a chosen few who infest that part 
of the room, and always make a point of laughing 
at eve-ybody who can dance, in a witticism or two 
at the expense of the illustrious exile. In this, how- 
ever, | was disappointed. Count Thaddeus neither 
tripped, nor stumbled, nor fell, nor protruded either 
of his boots through Aurelia’s drapery. Miss Agatha 
Wall, by the way, proved by no means so fortunate 
as Aurelia. Her partner (who had been long wait- 
mg for an opportunity of dancing ; though without 
the express intention of making his début in a new 
figure,) after audibly begging her pardon at least a 
dozen times for sundry flying kicks administered at 
irregular intervals, ended his unprecedented exertions 
by seating the fair danseuse upon the knees of an 
elderly gentleman who had been drawn from the 
whist-table in order to be a witness of the scene. In 
vain I sought Aurelia’s eye, if only for an instant, 
that she might express by a glance the bore she must 
feel it to be whirling about, now in this corner and 
now in that, now spinning round in the middle of 
the room like a teetotum, and now again flying off at 
a tangent from a couple of those patient folk who are 
generally content to act as buffers in the general 
mélée. Butno; Aurelia was too busily engaged to 
be conscious that I was even in the room. She ap- 
peared flushed too ; but whether her colour was at- 
tributable to the exercise of the dance or enjoyment 
of the scene, I was too impatient to determine. At 
length the limbs of the fanatics waxed taint: feebier 
and feebler the very musicians plied their vocations ; 
and with a general crash of instruments and scuffle 
of feet, everybody stood still, heated and panting. 
The dance was over, and I endeavoured to rejoin 
Aurelia; but, to my mortification, I perceived that 
she was still jeaning on the arm of that atrocious 
Pole, who was leading her down stairs to the car- 
riage, in the wake of her mamma, whom my little 
friend, Alfred Skipper, was escorting in great pomp, 
and with much visible satisfaction. The faithless girl 
was apparently framing pretty excuses why her faded 
bouquet should not be transferred to the bosom of 
Count Thaddeus; and as I followed close behind, 
{ was compelled to overhear a part of their dia- 
logue. 

“ Do, Miss, now, if it sal please you; do give him 
nnto me. I will keep him all for meself, and put 
him into waters, when I sal be at ’ome in Lesterre 
Square.” 

“Oh! Iam sure nobody would care for these poor 
faded things. See—that rose is quite dead. Mam- 
ma, what do you think papa will do to Count Thad- 
deus for keeping the horses waiting so long ?” 

“T shall teach mister, your papa, de poika, and 
he sal forgive me everything. Ah! here we are.” 

And now the shaw] had been arranged for the last 
time, and the bouquet had been dropped by accident 
as the carriage drove off, leaving the count and AlJ- 
fred Skipper in triumph on the steps. 

“ Are you ready to go!” I asked Skipper, who 
clubbed with me in Piccadilly. 

“ Yes, in one minute,” he answered ; but added, 
that the Count Thaddeus had proffered his company ; 
so whilst the two were endeavouring to find hats 
that possessed a crown, I slipped out to try the 
air of the square, and think over what had passed. 


b 





The next morning found Skipper and myseif loung- 
ing over a late breakfast. Neither of us felt very 
communicative, each apparently absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and only relapsing occasionally into socia- 
bility, to confound the coffee which was too weak, 
and the ham, which was of too contrary a tendency. 
Skipper was evidently brimfull of something which 
he died to communicate, whilst he obviously did not 
know how to begin. 

“ T say, old fellow,” he remarked at length. 

“ Now then, what is it?” I replied, laying down 
the newspaper I had been feigning to read. 

“ Tt was a very jolly party last night ; wasn’t it ?” 

“ Not particularly, I think,’ I grumbled, as I re- 
turned to the advertisements. 

“ That fellow, Sneezewowski, or whatever his name 
really is, danced that affair uncommonly well; didn’t 
he ?” 

“T did not observe him. I thought it a horridly 
slow dance. I can’t imagine how people can make 
such precious asses of themselves, by hopping about 
in public like that.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that it is so absurd after all. 
What would you say if I was to tell you that I was 
going to learn the polka ?” 

“ You, Skipper ?” I gasped in surprise. 

“Ts there anything so superlatively ridiculous in 
the idea of my dancing the polka?” inquired my 
small friend. 

“ No—not ridiculous, Skipper ; but” (I longed to 
say, “ You are too short, Skipper,” but I durst not,) 
“T think it is a dance which would not suit a man 
like yourself: it is too frivolous.” 

“Oh! hang frivolous! I don’t think Miss Baker 
found it frivolous last night. She seemed to get on 
pretty well with the count.” 

“If you want to put yourself on a par with a hun- 
gry Pole, pray learn the polka.” 

“He’s a good-looking fellow too. I’d learn it at 
once if I thought it would make me like him.” 

“Oh! you need merely go without your dinner 
and let your beard grow,” I growled, with a kick 
that sent all the fire-irons flying. 

“ T don’t know anything about that,” said Skipper ; 
“but I mean to learn the polka, and Count Thad- 
deus has put me up to a place where they teach you 
in no time.” 


“ Indeed !” 
“ Yes; and I’m going to take my first lesson to- 


morrow evening. It’s in Poland street: won’t you 
come ?” 

“ See you—taught first,” I replied. 

«“ As you please: only don’t afterwards complain 
of my having cut you out, that’s all,” and the little 
wretch chuckled obviously. 

I surveyed my small friend with a glance which I 
flattered myself went further than any verbal reply I 
might make to this remark. It was compounded of 
the following reflections :—How prone little men are 
to swaggering ; and when they swell their small car- 
casses the fullest, how much the more empty and in- 
significant they do eppear. 

From that time I rather avoided Skipper’s society. 
I was piqued—I knew not why—but chiefly because 
he was going to learn this polka. What could it 
matter to me whether he wore pumps or boots, or 
whether he hopped upon one leg or two? But still 
I could not help feeling that Skipper was somehow 
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or other going to do the very thing that I had seen 
the Polish Count do the other evening. He would 
dance with Aurelia Baker. He would perhaps,—to 
use his own impertinent expression,—cut me out! 
The worst of it was, he would not learn the infernal 
dance quietly. He would whistle snatches of outlan- 
dish melody, and accompany himself in one—two— 
three—four times with his feet. If I went to bed 
early, he would, in his return from his lessons, be 
skating about the sitting-room half the nigh—strik- 
mg, as he called it, whilst the iron was hot. If I 
wanted to snooze of a morning, after having been up 
late, he would, as a matter of course, be particularly 
wakeful, and still skating, but with renewed vigour. 
This state of things could not last long. I was get- 
ting thin, off my feed, and miserable. I saw very 
little of Aurelia. She had revenged herself upon me, 
by being, or pretending to be, piqued at my deter- 
mined hostility to Count Thaddeus. One night I 
again met her at a party. We had re-approached 
our former position, and were growing pathetic, when 
[ heard the well-known air strike up, and saw every 
other person’s head in the room wagging like the 
pendulum of an eight day clock. 

course, you are going to dance the polka,” I 
said. 

“ Yes,” replied Aurelia, with one of her sweetest 
smiles. “I am going to dance with Mr. Skipper. 
You have no idea how nicely he dances it. He has 
only learnt so short a time. I wonder you don’t learn 
it too.” 

Up came Skipper—gloves and boots as tight as 
wax. A bow, an arm, and—polka da capo. 


That night worked a mighty revolution in me. I 
made up my mind to learn it too! 
I was walking home with Skipper. Taking my 


segar out of my mouth, and looking at it as though I 
were surprised to find it there, I asked, 

“ Where did you say you took your lessons in the 
polka ?” 

“ At No. 14 Poland street. 
learn it at last?” 

“ No—yes—that is, I think it possible that I 
may !” 

“ Well, ’'m going there to-morrow evening to take 
a last lesson, and if you like to come, I’ll introduce 
you to Mademoiselle de la Rose.” 

Mademoiselle Mélanie de la Rose had once been a 
princess, or something in her own right, and in her own 
country—two positions that are very often convertible. 
However, upon the same principle that her august 
sovereign had once upon a time given five shilling 
lessons in French to little English boys, this amiable 
and disinterested lady was good enough so far to 
forego the dignities of her rank, as to teach the polka 
in five lessons, and in Poland street. Mademoiselle 
was tall and thin, with the remains of a pretty foot 
and ankle, and a substratum of good looks well nigh 
rubbed out by too constant application to the rouge- 
pot. She was, of course, charmed to see me, and 
confident, from the very first, that I should prove the 
most promising of her éléves. Well, after graduat- 
ing for some time with Alfred Skipper, with the occa- 
sional ‘diversion of a fat, snuffy Frenchman, for my 
partner, I was pronounced as nearly perfect in the 
science as it was possible to make me. With what 
pride did I anticipate leading out my Aurelia in the 
dance, and occasionally treading on the feet of Count 
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Are you going to 
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Skipper and myself were 
once more bosom friends, and were to be seen, at all 
hours, in season and out of season, rushing about 
amongst our chairs and tables, practising in dressing- 
gown and slippers. Whilst thus engaged one morn- 


Thaddeus en passant. 


ing, two notes were brought me. ‘They ran as fol- 


lows :— 


* Dear Mr. Jones, 

«« Aurelia complains that we now never see you. 
Pray come and dine to-morrow at half-past seven. 
We shall be alone: but positively you are such a 
stranger, that you should have somebody to introduce 
you. 

“ Ever, dear Mr. Jones, most sincerely yours, 
“ Maria Baker.” 
‘* Gloucester Place, Monday morning.’’ 


“Mon TreEs-cHER Monsieur Jones, 

“ You did promise that you would come and 
dance one little more polka, in order to make you 
quite parfait. I shall wait for you dis evening, as 
I have two three young gentlemen, as will have de 
honour to meet you, and make up de class. 

“With sentiments of the very highest consideration, 
“T have the honour to be, 
Your very devoted servant, 
“ MELANIE DE LA Ross.” 
14g Poland street, Monday morning.”’ 


As I rather piqued myself upon my notes, I can- 
not resist giving my replies. ‘The first was to Mrs. 
Baker. 


“ With the greatest pleasure in the world, 
« Ever yours, 
“ Ricnarp Jones.” 
** 300 Piccadilly, Monday morning.’’ 


“ TRRESISTIBLE MaDEMOISELLE MELANIE, 
“ With mingled feelings of pleasure and pain do 
I receive your note—pleasure, that I shall once more 
have the inexpressible felicity of seeing you—pain, 
that we shall meet for the last time. However, I 
shall always remember the pleasant hours I have 
passed in your society. I shall owe it entirely to 
yourself if I prove successful in my new character ; 
but, alas! I fear that the lady of whom I have spok- 
en to you, will not be as lenient a judge as you have 
been. 
“ Believe me, tout @ vous, 
“ Ricnarp Jones.” 
** 300 Piccadilly, Monday morning.’’ 


I hurried the notes into the envelopes, and sent 
them off to the post. That night I took my last 
lesson, and a touching farewell of Mademoiselle Mé- 
lanie de la Rose. I had now arrived at the grand 
object for which I had been labouring. I could dance 
the polka! How would Aurelia thank me for all the 
trouble that I had taken! 

The next evening—I felt it to be an eventful one, 
I took peculiar pains with my attire. I thought it 
not impossible that we might get up a téte-d-téte 
polka, as Mrs. Baker could play a very good coun- 
try dance, which would do just as well. If I thought 
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that it could interest my readers to know, I might in- 
dulge them in wondrous relations of the joinville, 
which, upon that occasion, graced my neck, and of 
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the silk boots, of marvellous texture, into which I in- 
ducted my feet. Suffice it to say, that my personal 
decorations were in a style utterly regardless of ex- 
pense, and that, as I took a last glimpse at myself in 
the glass, I pronounced myself, without vanity, as 
doing full justice to them. I arrived at the door of 
my Aurelia. In vain did I try to catch the fluttering 
shadow of a muslin dress at the window ; or, better 
still, a pair of bright eyes looking furtively inte the 
street. The green blinds (most appropriately named 
by our neighbours) were drawn down with unaccus- 
tomed rigour. Everything was as silent as the grave. 
However, I was on such intimate terms with the 
family, that, even supposing that I had mistaken the 
night, I was in no immediate dread of the conse- 
quences. I paid my cabman double his fare, follow- 
ing the custom of scrupulous young gentlemen who 
are anxious to avoid creating an unfavourable impres- 
sion by engaging in a “ combat of two—not in the 
bills,’—upon the steps, and knocked loudly at the 
door. Never before had I been kept waiting there 
so long ; and [ call the sun, which was setting that 
evening with peculiar brilliancy on my visage, to attest 
the fact. At length the factotum of the Bakers 
made his appearance ; and there was in his demean- 
our something of unusua] dignity, almost amounting 
to severity. 

“ Ts the family all well, Jenkins ?” I asked. 

* As well as can be expected, sir,” was the dubious 
reply. 

“T am not late, I hope.” 

“ No, sir, you are not late. Master has been ex- 
pecting to see you, though, some little time.” 

“To see me, has he? Where is he ?” 

“Will you be pleased to walk into the library, 
sir ?” 

Now, when fathers of families request bachelors to 
accompany them in a “ constitutional,” into that part 
of the house, they are pleased for the nonce to desig- 
nate, as “ library,” “study,” and so forth, and to in- 
vite discussion upon matters of social finance in con- 
nexion with daughters in the drawing-room, it is a 
fearful moment. But I vow that, having survived 
the terrors of a similar interview, I was rather taken 
aback upon the present occasion, without having ac- 
tual grounds to anticipate anything one quarter so 
dreadful. I had no time, however to indulge in 
either fear or surprise, as Mr. Jenkins opened the 
library-door, and I was, forthwith, face-to-face with 
my future father-in-law. 

“ How do you do, my dear sir?” I said, anxious 
to have the first word ; as I really was afraid, from 
the ominous look of the old gentleman, that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“7am quite well, I thank you, Mr. Jones,” re- 
turned Mr, Baker, with a prodigious emphasis on the 
personal pronoun. 

“ T was afraid that I might not have had the plea- 
sure of meeting you this evening. I thought you 
might have gone to the Royal Institution.” 


“This is Tuesday evening, and you are aware 
there is no lecture there,” gravely returned my “ beau 


pere,” 
“Oh! true. But how is Madame, and Aurelia— 
how is she? I have not seen her for an age.” 


“ My wife is pretty well, thank you; and Aurelia 
is as well as can be expected.” 








As well as can be expected! once more that ex- 
traordinary phrase. What could he mean. Deuce 
take the old fellow. I could almost swear that I 
saw something very like a tear in his eye, as he 
answered me. What could be the matter with 


him ? 

“ That’s weil, Apropos, Jenkins tells me that you 
have something to say to me. I am all attention, 
sir.” 


“T have something to say to you. But cannot 
your own mind suggest to you its import?” demanded 
Mr. Baker. 

“T fear my mind is not sufficiently original to sug- 
gest anything of the sort,” I replied. “ Confess, my 
dear sir, what is the agreeable surprise you are plan- 
ning for me ?” 

“ As for surprise, I cannot answer for that. I can 
but hope it will not be agreeable to you,” he drily 
replied. 

* In one word, sir, I am quite at a loss to ima- 
gine what you possibly can mean. Pray, enlighten 
me.” 

“I scarcely expected, Mr. Jones, to have had the 
pleasure of your society this evening. However, I 
gave directions, that should you persist in coming—I 
beg you will not interrupt me—I might have the op- 
portunity of making a final appeal to your feelings as 
a gentleman, and requesting that, as the only favour 
you could show me, you would not intrude your pre- 
sence where it cannot be desirable. You have, 
indeed, played the farce too long, and you must 
excuse the spectators beginning to grow weary of 
the performance. However that may be, sir, I am 
a father.” 

I was about to express my deep rooted conviction 
of the fact, but he prevented me. 

“Tam a father, sir, and, as a father, I have duties 
to perform, which do not admit of any delay ; and I 
am bound to see that the feelings of my daughter are 
not tampered with by a man who has too little regard 
for himself to be able to appreciate them. I must be 
permitted to remark, Mr. Jones, that I cannot but 
think you are compromising your own character, as 
well as the affections of my daughter, by carrying on 
a secret correspondence with another woman, at the 
same time that you are professing to pay your ad- 
dresses to Aurelia.” 

« What can you mean, Mr. Baker?” I asked, in a 
state of the most utter stupefaction. 

“ That, sir, will doubtless explain all to the least 
candid capacity,” and he tossed towards me my note 
of the preceding day to Mademoiselle Mélanie de la 
Rose. 

“ And what does this prove, sir, may I ask ?” 

“ Tt proves just sufficient to be an excuse for not 
further discussing the question with you. I am grieved 
and disappointed—we are all so—at the duplicity of 
your conduct. Your own heart must condemn you. 
Good evening to you, Mr. Jones.” 

“ But may I not explain this most absurd mis- 
take ?” 

** Not to me; it admits of no explanation.” 

“ But Aurelia—may I not see her ?” 

“Certainly not—least of all on such a subject. 
Her feelings have received quite sufficient violence 
already. Good evening.” 

« But listen, sir. ‘That woman is but a professor 
of dancing. She taught me the polka. That is all 


























I ever saw or heard of her. Surely you must see 
that you are mistaken.” 

«“] cannot think so,” returned Mr. Baker, with a 
bitter smile. “ We all know your inveterate dislike 
to the dance too well, to suppose anything of the 
sort. Your manner, too, has become so cold and 
estranged of late. At least you need not have 
spoken to others, certainly not to this person, in the 
harsh manner you have done of Miss Baker. Good 
evening to you, sir: I must request that you will 
retire.” 

With a wave of the hand, the old gentleman rose 
from his seat and rang the bell. I had no other 
alternative than to take up my hat and walk out 
of the room, feeling about as crushed and utierly 
ashamed of myself as it is possible for any man, who 
knows that he has right on his side, to do. Mr. 
Jenkins was in attendance to do the last honours at 
the door, and his starched figure was drawn up to 
its full height as he fell back, as though to avoid the 
possibility of contact with one so degraded as myself. 
If I had picked a pocket, or had been discovered 
clearing the dining-table of the spoons and forks, I 
could not have experienced such an utter moral small- 
ness as on that occasion. There was no cab within 


hail either, and the sun blazed away upon my fevered | 


face with malicious heat. At length I met a friendly 
* Hansom,” and hid my joinville, my silk boots, and 
my misery in the lumbering vehicle. Whether the 
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motion of the cab roused my biliary emotions, | 
cannot tell, but when I stepped into my chambers, I 
was unconscious, for the moment, of everything but 
the cruel injustice under which I smarted. That 
night, I felt that I could defy the whole world—fifty 
Skippers, one hundred Poles, and Aurelia herself 
included. I sat down to dinner with the savage 
appetite of an Esquimaux, then lighted the strongest 
segar that I could lay my hands upon, and mixed 
myself a reeking tumbler of whiskey-toddy. Whether 
I repeated the dose or not, I cannot tell; but when 
I awoke the next morning, I found my feet upon 
the pillow, and a considerable pain in my head. 

I left my chambers, giving some idle excuse or 
other to Skipper, whom I fervently hoped never to 
see or hear from again. In this latter aspiration, 
however, I was disappointed. About six months ago, 
I got a note which ran as follows :— 


** Holly Grove, Brixton. 
“ Dear Jones, 


ae Are you dead—and where buried? Aurelia 
and myself intend giving a house-warming, a polka, 


_or something of that sort, on the 25th of next month 
Do come, 





« And believe me, very truly yours, 
Arrep Sxrprer.” 


Can anybody be surprised, after this, that I made 
a vow never to dance again, and—kept it. 





A POLISH POET’S IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 
ST. PETERSBURGH. 


Tue Grecian and the Roman founder 
Ever built the auspice under 
Of Poetic Power Divine ; 
Near to waters crystalline, 
Rilling from deep-murmur’d fountains 
Sacred to the Naiads ; 
Or amid the solemn shades 
Of groves religious ; or on mountains, 
Which as mighty ramparts rose 
Against the onslanght of their foes : 
Thus, from their foundations dee 
Did Sparta, Rome, and Athens, leap! 
In the Gothic age, men sought 
The shelter of some feudal tower : 
Mansion, cottage, cell, and bower, 
Heedfully were interwrought 
Nigh some fortress, battle proof ; 
Or follow’d gradual in the wake 
Of some chanell’d river’s track ; 
And slowly into grandeur new 
In the course of ages grew. 
So, each city sprang aloof 
In tutelage an high behoof 

f Warrior, or Divinity ; 
Or of commerced company, 
Banded in their industry. 


Whence the primary foundations 
Of the Czar’s great capital ? 
a ee ee oe 


Here, the earth yields no oblations 
Of fruit or corn, and ever fall 
Snows and mists that choke it all : 
Here, the sky is fierce or frozen ; 

As changing and as terrible 

As the Despot’s moody will ! 

Not by any People chosen 

This spreading swamp, for life unfit ; 
But the Czar was charm’d 





by it: 
And built thereon no town for Man 


Bat, a private capital— 

A city metropolitan— 

For himself, the all in all ; 

An overpowering evidence 

Of his great Will’s omnipotence ? 


Into this still-shifting soil, 
And these plashy gulfs snow-sodden, 
Hath he driven many a pile: 
And the bodies undertrodden 
Of tens-of-thousands of strong men ; 
And above them scatter’d then 
Heaps of —— sand : 
And, with the doom of his command, 
Another generation he 
Devoteth to the slavery, _ ° 
And soul-loathed apprenticeship, 
Of the barrow, cart, and whip ; 
And to traverse lands and seas, 
Far as the antipodes, 
Woods and rocks to hew and bear— 
For grace of his imperial lair! 


Paris now his musings scan— 
He builds in style Parisian : 
Amsterdam now recollects— _ 
And deep dykes forthwith projects, 
And with banks the land protects ; 
Of Roman palaces he hears— 
And palaces in splendour rears : 
The capital Venetian, , 
(Which, by the waters to the waist 
With incessant kiss mbraced, 
Like a siren seems to lave 
Her sweet beauty in the wave,) 
Hath impress’d the tasteful Czar— 
And suddenly to work he fails, 
And cuts the land into canals, ; 
Hangs the bridge 'twixt stream and air, 
And makes ply the gondolier. 








Venice, Paris, London town, 
Perfect hath he ; ~~ alone— 
Slight exception, lightly made— 
Fie amon, tho poli, and the trade. 


A known proverb, which reflects 
The agreeing sense of architects, 
Says, that from man’s hand came Rome— 
From that of God did Venice come, 
Those who witness the array 
Of St. pesca. a say— 
With no pause of speech-bereavement— 
’Tis the Devil’s own achievement ! 


Broad and long, like rock-defiles, 

The streets all to the river lead : 
Superb the houses ; bricks and tiles, 
Stone and clay, and smoothest marble, 
On every side are richly spread, 
Roofs and walls alike array’d— 
As a regiment newly clad ; 
The houses cover’d with a garble 
Of writings and inscriptions strange, 
Which, in their many-languaged range, 
: Both eye and ear alike disable— 

~ As utterly as chanced at Babel. 


* * * * * 


Here, ladies’ dresses, cheap and dear, 
And vended ; and new music here ; 
Here, toys are sold to babe and lout ; 
And, just across the way—the knout. 


nipages without number, 
Of all sorts, the streets encumber ; 
Flash above the s near, 
And swift and noiseless disappear— 
As fantastic shadows pass 
O’er the camera’s wizard glass. 
On the English carriage sits 
The bearded Jehu—coat and beard, 
Mustachios, eyebrows, even his wits, 
With the hoar-frost oversmeared : 
He cracks his whip ; before him skirr 
Horsed youngsters, clad in skin and fur— 
True babes of Boreas! At their whistle, 
The scampering crowd each other jostle ; 
A cioud of little sleds fly 
Before the carriage fearfully— 
As of white ducks you may mark 
A flock, before a sailing barque. 
There, ian thousands run 
From the cold they cannot shun ; 
No one stops to look or speak ; 
All eyes are closed, all faces bleak, 
Hands rub on hands, on shoulders clatter, 
And teeth in shivering jawbones chatter ; 
And every mouth gives out a column 
Of vapour, straight, thick, long, and solemn— 
That one is tempted to be witty, 
And swear the chimnies walk the city ! 
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On the paths, two crowded ranks 
Stretch themselves, like a possession, 
Or like unto the frozen banks 

Of a river’s swift progression. 

And whither, careless of the cold, - 
Do these people manifold, 

Like a flock of sables, go? 

’Tis the fashion you must know, 
At this hour to promenade : 

It freezes and the wind is keen ; 
But who of either is afraid ? 

The Czar, they know, is to be seen 
Afoot, as is his custom old ; 

His Empress ; and the Ladies all 
Of the Court Imperial ! 


Marshals, dames, and dignitaries, 

As Etiquette the order carries, 

In two well-drill’d files advance ; 

First, second, fourth,—as cards that glance 
From a gamester’s rapid hand ; 

Kings, queens, and knaves : the great, the sma! ; 
Both red and black-—a motely band ! 
All these keep pacing to and fro 

On either side the spacious street, 

And o’er the little Ceidges beat, 

Whose brilliant granites sparkling glow. 
Before them tramps each Court-ofticial : 
One is wrapt in a warm fur; 

But himself doth half expose, 

His four crosses to disclose ; 

He chills to the heart without demur, 
So long as to his honours special 

All men’s eyes administer : 

Whilst his proud gaze seeks for those 
Whom as equal-ranked he knows, 

Like a very reptile he 

Drags on his pr te 2 

Farther forth, young Guardsmen walk— 
Finish’d models of the mode ; 

Straight and slim as pike or stalk, 

And waisted small as any wasp. 
Farther still, with shoulders bow’d, 
Diplomatists craw] on, and gasp ; 

And, with fartive eye discern 

To whom to crouch, from whom to turn ; 
And all, sleek, supple, bent-on-heap, 
Scorpion-like, self-shrinking, creep ! 

* € * * * 
The Court departs ; and, one by one, 
All the carriages are gone, 
. eee oe 


A lingering few alone remain 

Of all the crowd pedestrian ; 

Whom (the receding splendour eyeing, 
And of coughs consumptive dying) 

You hear exclaim: ‘‘ O, glorious sight ! 

O, promenade of huge delight ! 

I’ve seen the Czar! Of the honour proud, 
To the General’s self have bow’d ; 

Caught his smile, which so engages ! 





And have spoken—to the-pages !”’ 





I nap landed at Agra, and seen the wonderful 
Targe. (I always spell Hindostannee as it is pro- 
nounced,) with its splendid pillars inlaid with precious 
stones ; though some persons pretend to be sceptical 
on this subject, and boldly assert that the original ru- 
bies and emeralds have long since made place for col- 
oured glass. I had visited the old man who has for 
twenty years lived (according to his son’s actount) 
inside the great gun which lies upon the beach. I 
had seen some of the wonderful tricks of a famous 
juggler who was exhibiting in this far-famed city. At 
length, tired’of lionizing, | walked out to pay my re- 
spects to Mr. L., the government resident, one of the 
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mildest and most gentlemanly men in British India. 
What then must have been my surprise, as I walked 
up the principal staircase of his house, to hear a sud- 
den scream of terror, and in the next moment to find 
a wretch fly past me with a fleetness which a smart 
kick alone could have imparted to his motions; for 
the fugitive was evidently a Chinese, (or, as we call 
them in Bengal, a Chinaman—one of a race who ne- 
ver hurry their movements save by compulsion,) and, 
on looking up, to perceive L. rush out after him, ut- 
tering a volley of the most violent execrations ! 

On seeing me, my usually quiet friend suddenly 
stopped, ashamed at being thus caught in this most 














































































undignified situation. I confess [I could not help 
smiling. 

«“ Halloa! Charley, what puts you in such a rage ? 
and whence comes the Chinaman? I did not know 
you had any of their race in these parts.” 

’ « Confound them all !” replied the irritated civilian, 
trying to check his passion. “He comes from Cal- 
cutta, and be hanged to him !” 

*“ Who ishe? Whatis he?” 

« A painter—the rascal paints miniatures. I really 
have to apologise for this fit of passion ; but—.” And 
he paused for a moment. 

« Tsuppose you had some just cause for it?” said I. 
He hesitated. “Come, tell me what it is all about.” 

L. reddened up as if ashamed. “ Upon my life, I 
believe I was wrong ; but at the moment I could not 
help it. But, after all, it was a very foolish affair.” 

«“ Come, then, let me have it.” So, while we were 
eating our tiffin, and smoking a chillum, he related 
to me the following facts. 

It appeared that the unhappy Chinese had travel- 
led up from Calcutta, on speculation as a miniature 
painter, and, when unsuccessful in this profession, had 
occasionally recurred to the never-failing resource of 
a Chinaman, the noble trades of shoemaking and tai- 
loring ; for by these two arts, sewing and painting, 
every son of China in Bengal manages to live. 

Tempted by his assurances of skill, L. had desired 
him to take his portrait, well knowing that at least he 
might count on his candour and accuracy ; since he 
had often heard the story of the Englishman, who 
sending his coat as a mode] to a Chinese tailor in Cal- 
cutta, omitted to mention that the old habit had a 
patchin it. The consequence was obvious ; the new 


coat came home so thoroughly made in imitation of 


the pattern, that not only was it exactly the same 
size and form, but the same patch appeared upon it— 
the new vestment having had the piece carefully cut 
out, and sewed in precisely similar to the old one: 
But to return. 

The artist went to work, and traced the lineaments 
of my friend (who, by the way, was as yellow as the 
effigy of our gracious sovereign on a guinea, and was 


awfully pitted with the small-pox.) He first drew | 


the pencil-sketch, and showed it to L., who was great- 
ly pleased with it, since he considered it a flattering 
likeness ; and that was what he particularly wanted, 


as he intended to send it down to Calcutta toa young | 


lady, on whom he had matrimonia! designs. The 
painter, proud of his approbation, now began the co- 
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Chinese, appearing almost to consider him as a foot- 


ball. ‘The Chinaman was never again seen in Agra, 
and for a very excellent reason, I believe. My friend 
sent him money to be off as quickly as he could, and 
never to publish the story. He forgot, however, to 
include me in the promise. 


RUNNING A MUCK. 


One of the greatest objections to India is the almost 
certainty of every young man forming those liaisons 





which are not only dangerous in a moral point of 
view, but often destructive in our worldly career. 
| Encouraged by example, shut out from the more re- 
| fined society of European ladies, without a hope of 
marrying, and unchecked by the laws of society, the 
young soldier or civilian in India, stationed in some 
dreary spot, removed from the awe which the pres- 
ence of virtuous females inspires, is apt to form a con- 
nection as revolting to European taste as opposed to 
every moral precept. 

Mr. A. was unmarried, young and handsome ; 
he had won and carried off a lovely girl of sixteen, 
(that is to say, if loveliness can be imagined with a 
dark skin.) He had lived with her about three years, 
and had by her two children, whom he in after-life 
acknowledged and cherished. In him the act was 
wrong; in her it was excusable, since the form of 
marriage, the mere thought of such a thing, had never 
entered her head ; her very parents were proud of the 
honour done her ; her rude ignorance blotted out the 
blame that would otherwise have attached to her: 
while the only excuse he could offer for the seduction 
of a mere child was the force of example—the cus- 
tom of the country. 

Ayah (so will I call her,) was in the bath with her 
two little babes, amused with their infantine screams, 
as they nestled closer to her bosom, and shunned the 
| water she occasionally immersed them in: her broth- 
er held a post in the house ; her sister was her com- 
panion ; her father filled the situation of porter at the 
outer lodge-gate. 

The first of these was a religious enthusiast ; he 
had been wrought on by certain Brahmins ; he had 
committed many faults; he determined at once to 
expiate them. One way only is thought, by the piou~ 
Malay, to lead straight to Heaven, and on this he re 
solved ; he offered up his prayers, performed his ablu 
tions, and prepared to run a muck. 











louring, and for some time went on well, both parties 
highly pleased. | The fanatic who thus determines, first vows to his 
On the second day, however, he produced a pair of | God to destroy every living thing he may meet on his 
compasses, which he almost every instant applied to| path; to spare neither sex nor relationship, to turn 
the face of Charley, and as often to the portrait be- | neither to the right nor the left, but to sacrifice all 
fore him, which L. had agreed not to look at again | indiscriminately, till he himself in turn be sacrificed 
till it was finished. The artist seemed well pleased | He first proceeds to oil his body all over to elude 
with the work, and more careful and minute than | capture as long as possible : (for the more victims he 
ever. At length the touches of the compasses became | makes, the more certain is his road to Heaven ;) he 
so frequent, that the civilian could not help asking the | casts off every thing that may be caught at; shaves 
painter to what use he applied them. After reitera- | his head, lest he should be seized by the hair; takes 
ting the question once or twice, the Chinaman turned | a large portion of opium, er some other maddening 
round, and with a look of triumphant knowledge | poison; then arming himself with a knife or creece 
replied, | in either hand, he rushes forth to immolate all he may 
“I tell you, massa, I tell you; me measure little | encounter. 
holes in massa’s face, to put ’em in picture, massa.” Ayah was leaving the bathing-room, with he: 
“ Great heaven !” exclaimed the enraged European, | children in her arms, her sister and her attendants 
as he started up, and proceeded forthwith to expel the | were following her, laughing and playing with her 
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could not have been found. They were already in 


the passage, when a sudden noise made the young 


mother turn round; in another instant she fell a 


corpse, struck down by her own brother—that brother 


she had loved so tenderly. A single blow had nearly 
severed her head from her body, and as she fell the 
blood gushed over the unconscious little ones that 
fondled in her bleeding breast; a scream burst from 
“all, as the madman bounded away, triumphing in the 
act. He fled along the passage ; an old bearer met 
him—in less than time for thought his head was near- 
ly split in two, and his grey beard deluged in blood. 
The surviving sister rushed after him to stay him in 
his wild career; he repulsed her, turned to look at 
her for an instant; he hesitated—he doubtless re- 
pented! No, he paused but to make his aim more 


sure ; the creece he carried in his left hand was bu- | 


ried in her breast; he smiled as an exulting demon, 
and rushed on ; the alarm was given; a general pur- 
suit took place, but without effect ; the porter was 
called to close the gates; he came out, and saw his 
infuriated son; he read his purpose ; he hesitated for 
a moment, and as the parricide sprang towards him, 


the father stepped back and discharged the contents | 
of his musket into the heart of his child, who, quiver- | 


ing, fell, still grinning in diabolical agony ; he died at 
the foot of him who gave him birth, impotently at- 
tempting still to strike those who dared not approach 
to succour him. 

One of the two bereaved children, fostered by the 
generous woman, who afterwards married their father, 
died in action, a major in the British army ; the other 
was for a short period the beauty of Dublin ; but, un- 
fortunately, after a masquerade at Lady B.’s, where 
she had gone, dressed as a Sultana, she imprudently 
washed her face with cold water, and a few hours 
afterwards was a corpse. She was generally mourned, 
but none more beautifully expressed his grief, on this 
melancholy occasion, than the unfortunate Lord Kil- 
warden, who was murdered only a few months after- 
wards. His lines may yet be remembered by many, 
though I only recollect the following portion of them: 

‘‘fmmortal A***, at whose great name 
The flippant Deist feels the blush of shame ! 
Could not the worth of that illustrious line, 


Which from his pen, bore evidence divine— 
Could not each virtue, mingled with each grace, 
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little babes ; a more innocent, a more happy group 






lodged in a watch-house, and (during my insensibility 
and forced detention) had been posted as a coward. 
This statement had been repeated to my peppery old 
uncle in false colours; he erased my name from his 
will, and I was sent out to regain his favour by a pro- 
per and manly appeal, carrying with me the subse- 
quent apology made to me by my adversary after ex- 
changing three shots. 

My next best expectations were from my grand- 
mother, who possessed sixty thousand pounds, and 
promised to leave it all to me, provided I never wil- 
fully deviated from truth. She absolutely idolized me, 
and made me promise to write to her by every ship. 

My father’s first cousin, a widowed dame, was ex- 
tremely pompous, and fancied she conferred an honour 
on every one she noticed. She possessed thirty thou- 
sand pounds, which, when I left England, she had 
willed unconditionally to me. 

And lastly, my poor father, a good, worthy old soul, 
who had been at the period I refer to a widower 
thirty-eight years. He wasstaid, starch, aud unbend- 
jing to allsave me. He hated the very name of mar- 
riage, loved his club, and played a good rubber of 
whist. He had often offered to settle everything he 
had {an estate of two thousand pounds a year) on 
;me, which I had as constantly refused, notwithstand- 

















| ing his reiterated wishes to this effect. 

Now let us see the result of expectations amounting 
to one hundred and ninety thousand pounds, and an 
estate of the foregoing amount. 

On my arrival in Calcutta I found a letter from my 
uncle, who was in a dying state at Moorshedabad. 
[ hastened up. He was still alive, and I was allowed 
to see him. He was delighted to see me, kissed me, 
fondled me, assured me he had learnt the true state 
of the case, and was sorry for having disinherited me, 
but thanked Heaven it was not yet too late. His 
lawyer had been waiting my arrival to alter his will. 
* So now, my dear George,” he cried, “ call him in, 
and let me repair this injustice.” 

The physician on the other side of the bed beck- 
oned me aside. We retired to a far corner of the 
room. The doctor spoke: “ You love your uncle ?” 

“ Sincerely.” 

“ Would you cause his instant death, or allow him 
to live, which he may yet do, several days?” 

I was surprised, indignant at the question. 

“ Well, then, don’t allow him to exert himself just 


] 





Which from thy heavenly soul illumed thy face— 
Conid not thy budding goodness save 
The lovely victim from an early grave ? 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
God saw the blossom of celestial root, 
And to its native Heaven consigned the fruit 


”? 
. 





EXPECTATIONS. 


I was sent out to India in order to check my ex- | 


travagant habits, and for the sake of restoring me to 
the good graces of an old great uncle, whom I had 
offended by some acts which really had been so 
grossly exaggerated and mis-stated to him, that no 
wonder the old gentleman had scratched me out of 
his will. From him I expected one hundred thousand 
pounds My uncle’s maxim had ever been, “ Do 
whatever you will, but always show courage.” Now 
it so happened that on the eve of a duel, I had gone 
to a mess-party, and had got tipsy ; and returning in 
that state to my own lodgings, I had been taken up, 


‘| ting materials. 


| now ; the excitement of altering his will will kill him. 
| Give him.this anodyne, let him rest after it, and with 
‘recovered forces he will be able to go through the 
task I so anxiously desire to see him perform.” 

I assented, though my uncle rather opposed my wish, 
and gave him the opiate. We then retired from the 
room, leaving the good physician to watch by him. 

We sat in anxious vigil in the ante-chamber. The 
lawver mended and repaired his pens. I confess I 
jfidgeted. The distant relations, and those who ex- 
| pected small legacies, offered me every attention. 

At last a footstep approached ; our voices were 
instantly hushed. ‘The attorney gathered up his wri- 
I rose as the doctor entered. 

* Alas!” said the medical practitioner, “ our friend 
has breathed his last.” 

My first breath after this announcement was a 
curse on my own folly. The doctor proved to be my 
uncle’s sole heir. 








“Tam a soldier of fortune now,” cried I; so I im 
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mediately joined my regiment up the country, and 
regularly wrote to my good matter-of-fact grandma- 
ma. Desirous of amusing her, I sent her an account 
of our military movements ; and amongst other facts, 
mentioned that we nightly encamped in the topes 
(clumps) of mango trees, which abound in these parts. 
Now it so happened that a drop of salt-water, an ac- 
cidental erasure by friction, the seal torn off, or some 
such accident, had carried away the lettere ; so, to 
my no small horror, by return of post I received a se- 
vere lecture from my grandmamma on the superiority 
of truth, as compared with the horrors of falsehood : 
with the pithy but annoying wind-up, “ that she (i. e. 
granny,) was sorry to see I still persevered in my 
habit of romancing ; that I evidently tried (living in a 
foreign country,) to deceive those I ought to love and 
cherish. In fact,” she said in conclusion, “ though I 
believe that a poor deserted travelier might by acci- 
dent seek shelter from the wild beasts you describe, by 
climbing up one of these trees, and even pass a night 
in so dangerous an elevation; yet thet a whole regi- 
ment should perch themselves in such a situation as 
the tops of mango trees, I never, I never will believe. 
Fie! fie! thus to attempt to play on the credulity of 
one who has loved you as I have done.” 

By the same packet I received the account of the 
old lady’s death, and the foundation of a Methodist 
chapel, endowed with all she had possessed. 

It was while I was yet in mourning, for this mis- 
taken relative, that I received a note from my lady 
cousin, requesting to know whether, in an invitation 
she had sent to a half-sister of mine some years before, 
she had invited her to a party by requesting the “ hon- 
our of her company,” or whether she had desired her 
“‘ to oblige” her by her presence? I was busy when 
the communication arrived, and hastily sat down, and 
replied, that to the best of my recollection the invita- 
tion had been coldly worded, and “that there was 
neither honour nor obligation in it.” By this answer 
I intended to please my relative. In her will, a few 
months afterwards, she stated “that as it appeared 
there was neither honour nor obligation in her invita- 
tions, she conceived I might think the same of her 
legacies:” so she left all her property, without reserva- 
tion, to Miss Smirke, her dear companion and toady. 

These disappointments made me_ determine to re- 
turn and live on our family estate with my father 
(whom I had not heard from for some time): so I 
sold my traps, got leave, and was about to proceed to 





Europe, when I received the following laconic epistle 
from my father: 


“ Dear Grorer,—I have been so lonely since you | 
left that I am sure you will agree with me in thinking | 
I have done the wisest thing possible in my situation. 
( have married a charming creature—a perfect angel, | 
who adores me ; and I intend to devote the remainder | 
of my life to her happiness. I have sent your brother | 
John to sea, and your sister Fanny (who has turned | 
out very ungrateful and disobedient to my dearest | 
wife,) to live with a family as a nursery governess ; | 
so now I am quite happy—I may say blessed. Times 
are exceedingly hard and rents badly paid, but I send 
you five pounds, and your mother’s blessing. After | 
you have completed your twenty years’ service, to 
entitle you to receive full pay for life, we shall be de- 
lighted to see you. 

Your affectionate father, 





James Smiru. 
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“P. S. Charlotte, (my angel wife,) has just blessed 
me with a beauteous babe.” 


This was a closer. I rejoined my regiment, and 
never heard from my worthy parent again, who soon 
afterwards died, leaving all to his dearest Charlotte, 
the present wife of a handsome pseudo German ba- 
ron. 

As for me, I have lived to outlive all expectations, 
and consequently feel for the first time in my life 
happy and free. 


DELIGHTS OF BENGAL. 


I arose at tope duggah, (gun-fire,) and by the fast 
breaking daylight rode uncomfortably along as far as 
the lines. When I say my ride was uncomfortable, 
I feel myself borne out by the fact that the morning 
was foggy and damp, and that the dress I wore was 
that which every military officer wears in Bengal, 
namely, a complete suit of the very thinnest linen 
which can possibly be procured, churamed, starched 
till it becomes as stiff as buckram, and quite us disa- 
greeable. I had been kept up late the night before, 
losing my money ; so I rode sulkily along, alternately 
venting maledictions on my horse for his constant 
stumbles, which, by-the-bye, every true Arabian in- 
dulges in, and somewhat galled in my proud feelings 
of manhood as I beheld my syse (groom) trot bare- 
footed beside me, ready to hold my horse if I dis- 
mounted, or brush away the flies, should any dare to 
settle on him. The European in India seems soon 
to forget that the native is his fellow being, or he could 
hardly continue his boasts of superiority as lord of the 
creation, and yet allow a creature of the same species, 
endowed with every gift that manhood can boast, 
save and except a white skin, to perform the most 
servile, the most degrading, the most revolting offices, 
without summoning up a blush of shame to the cheek 
of his fellow man. Yet such is the case; the poor 
syse, who served me as a groundwork for these re- 
flections, had often befcre ran twenty and even thirty 
miles beside me, under a burning sun, foot-sore and 
panting, without a thought of the cruelty arising in 
my breast ; so much had custom blunted my feelings 
and natural perceptions. 

Arrived at the lines, I inspected the regiment of 
sepoys before me. A more steady body of troops I 
have never since beheld, although I have seen our 
own best corps, and visited several of the continental 
camps. It is true that an Indian lacks the physica! 
force of an Englishman ; yet, for steadiness and en- 
durance, a stern determination to follow his officer 
wheresoever he may lead, a readiness to obey his 
superior, without question or murmur, no soldiers on 
earth can excel the sepoy; who, fed upon rice, a 
stranger alike to meat and bread, yet makes an ex~- 
cellent appearance on parade, and a faithful follower 
in action. 

Though the junior ensign, I was the only officer on 
parade ; so, after going through the usual forms, under 
the direction of the European sergeant-major, who 
ranks superior to the native captains, after receiving 
and returning the salute of the Indian officers, and 
inspecting the hospital, in my quality of officer of 
the day, I cantered back to breakfast with our adju- 
tant. 

On passing through the verandah of my friend 
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Thompson, (the aforesaid adjutant,) another specimen 
of Indian degradation met my view : a black woman 
squatted on the,ground, acting as wet nurse to a litter 
of young English pointers. I afterwards spoke to 
Thompson about it, who laughed at my scruples, and 
made my squeamishness a joke at the mess. 

We eat our fish, our rice, and ghee, made up a 
match at rackets, smoked a chillum, and then went 
to the go-down (cellars,) to taste a hogshead of claret 
my friend had received from Calcutta. To our infi- 
nite horror, however, we found a musk-rat had passed 
over it, and (however fabulous it may appear to those 
who have never been in the East, yet those conversant 
with India will bear me out,) every drop of the wine 
was spoiled ; not a single glass was drinkable. The 
animal had merely run over it, and the entire of it 
was ordered to be thrown away. 

When I returned home, I found a native captain, 
who, taking off his shoes, marched straight up to me, 
and crying “halt!” in a loud voice, stopped imme- 
diately before me ; then saluting stiffly, told me that 
a soldier had just died in the hospital, saluted again ; 
then ordering himself in a loud voice, he cried out, 
* Right about face—quick march,” and marched off 
accordingly. Scarcely was this man gone, when a 
native havildar walked in, and gave me information 
of a similar event. He was followed by a corporal, 
and he in turn by another, and so on till I learnt from 
five reports, that as many soldiers had breathed their 
last. Armed with this news, I trotted off to the 
commandant’s, and made my statement of the melan- 
choly fact, to the no small surprise of the worthy 
colonel, who had hitherto looked upon our station as 
most healthy. The doctors were summoned, who 
denied the truth of my report. The adjutant was 
called for, who declared that I must have gone raving 
mad. In fact, a terrible fuss was made about it, 
which ended by the discovery that only one man was 
dead, but that etiquette required the circumstance to 
be mentioned to me by a native officer of each rank, 
and consequently I had displayed my thorough ignor- 
ance of the language and the military habits of the 
country, and moreover got well wigged for my 


As I was returning I met a young lady, to whom 
I was sincerely attached, jogging along on her palan- 
quin, escorted by a party of spearmen, her father 
being an officer of rank. I stopped to speak to her, 
and was telling her my late disastrous adventure, 
when she suddenly gave a terrific scream. I flew 
towards her. A centipede had fastened itself by its 
hundred legs or prongs to her beautiful little foot. 
Her very bearers stood aghast. The surgeon, who 
was fortunately with me, instantly crushed the ani- 
mal, (which was about eight inches long.) by a vio- 
lent blow, even at the risk of injuring the foot, and 
ordered the men to carry her instantly home. For 
eleven weeks the poor girl suffered, and at length 
was forced to return to Europe, where she was com- 
pelled to undergo amputation. 

Can any one wonder, then, that I hate a country, 
where an accident the most likely to happen to any 
one of us in the midst of our pleasures, deprived me 
of the presence of a lovely and amiable woman ? 

I had little appetite for ¢igin that day, and early 
repaired to the racket-court, where I spent two hours, 
watching the exertions of a few half-livered Europeans 
whose whole souls seemed divided between the game | 








they were playing, and the brandy pawny (brand 
and water,) which they were drinking. 

On my return, I chanced to call in at our major’s, 
who had the best house in the cantonment. Whilsi 
l was sitting chatting with him, I happened to look 
up at the beam that crossed the ceiling, and ob- 
served several small insects moving about on it. 
Presently one dropped on the floor, which I instantly 
began to prick at with a light cane I carried. The 
major asked me what I was doing! I immediately 
explained, and picked up the little animal to show 
him, which he no sooner saw than he turned deadly 
pale, and turning to his wife, instantly requested her 
to pack up, and remove everything. ‘ It is a white 
ant, my love.’ The lady so addressed, immediately 
arose, and left the room. [I asked for an explanation. 
It was given in a few words. 

‘ The insect you hold in your hand is a white ant. 
So destructive are its qualities, so extraordinarily 
quick its propagation, that the moment one is seen, 
the owner of the best house in India would give up 
his property, and leave it forthwith, rather than run 
the risk of almost certain destruction beneath its ruins 
by remaining. In twenty-four hours these little crea- 
tures will eat through the very thickest beam made 
use of in building. They are now in yonder roof. 
under which I shall not dare to sleep again. Nor 
can I take even my clothes into another residence 
till they have been cleansed and fumigated, for fear 
of carrying one of these destructive creatures with 
me.’ 

‘ Another temptation to reside in this blessed coun- 
try, groaned I, and walked off to the mess. 

A better dinner I never saw ; our bobichi (cook) 
had excelied himself, and we were about to sit down 
to the tempting feast, when a slight buzz was heard, 
and every one rose from the table. A small covey 
of flying-bugs had just alighted on almost every dish 
before us. ‘To guard against these insects and mus- 
quitoes, each candle has a glass shade over it, each 
tumbler has a cover. But, alas! no covering could 
he put over the savoury viands, which, once touched 
by them, became nauseous, not only to the taste, but 
to the olfactory nerves ; for these pests—which swarm 
through Bengal, and are about double the size of the 
European bug, smell so strong that anything touched 
by one of them never afterwards loses the taint. 

We were all forced to leave the table, and adjourn 
the meal till another was dressed. 

That evening I went to see the Doorgah Poojah, 
a religious ceremony, where I was sickened by be- 
holding a live goat sacrificed to a many-armed god- 
dess, called Vishnou, and had my clothes soiled by 
the deity-powder they threw over me, in addition to 
the nausea created by the redolent fumes of cajeputi 
oil, with which the idolators had rubbed themselves. 

At home I lost my money at whist, and was set 
down as a regular milksop because I would not bet 
ona race between two maggots. 

Tired and fagged I retired to my bed, or rather 
bedstead ; for over a mat was spread two sheets only, 
tied to the lower bed-posts, while a thin gauze in- 
closed me in, in a sort of cage, to keep away the 
musquitoes, and the legs of the bedstead were placed 
in little saucers of water to keep the ants from climb- 
ing up, while wench-pillars, of basket-work covered 
with oil-cloth, supported my limbs, and allowed a 
current of air to pass under them. 
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About two hours after I had thus retired, I was! gone. In an instant my old favorite English setter 
awoke by the most agonising pain all over my face. bounded into the room, and jumped towards the bed. 
By the light, which I always burnt in my room, I The snake seemed to shrink into half its natural size. 
discovered that through a slight rent in my musquito- | I could not take my eyes off it. Alas! my poor 
curtains, those plagues had intruded, and stung my | dog, accustomed to watch and comply with my every 
face all over, which compelled me to get up, and | look, seeing my attention attracted towards the table, 
have my cheeks bathed in lime-juice, while other | instantly placed its two fore-paws on it. ‘Quicker 
curtains were put up. than lightening, I saw the snake dart at his throat, 

I now again sought repose, and for a short time | and in the next moment vanish. The servant by this 
with success. At length I suddenly awoke, I know | time arrived. The cobra manilla was gone. In 
not from what cause, and saw a cobra manilla (the | spite of the most minute search, it could never be 
most deadly of all serpents) lying on the table within | found. Poor Carlo died in strong convulsions, and 
a couple of feet of my bed. I can never forget or) in the greatest agony I ever saw a dog endure. 
describe my horror at that instant. The beautiful | 
monster, attracted no doubt by the light, was moving! I got up and dressed myself. I applied next day 
quickly about the table. I felt the chances were, that | for leave to return to Europe. I have since married, 
attracted by the warmth, he would come towards me. and continually now amuse myself by opposing those 
I therefore conceived it best to call for assistance, and | who, from bad taste or ignorance, talk of the com- 








did so in a subdued voice ; for my full utterance was | forts, the luxuries of British India ! 





ALBRIZZI—A TALE OF MILAN. 


“ Love! thou hast no single home ; 
Thou hast wings, and thou wilt roam 
Wheresoever flower will spring, 
Zephyr breathe, or wild bird sing ; 
Woesever life may be 
There is always place for thee.’’ 


Ir was a gloomy night—the rain fell thick and fast 
—the tempest moaned sadly through the vacant 
streets, and lurid flashes of lightning gleamed for a 
moment amid the dense obscurity like foam upon the 
troubled midnight wave, when Albrizzi de Visconti 
was seen rapidly pacing along the principal square of 
Milan, apparently regardless of the warring elements 
around. Buried in those vagne imaginings which of- 
ten crowd upon the brain, without leaving any trace 
to denote their presence, he wandered instinctively in 
the direction of his palazzo, when the rapid clash of 
swords, heard in the pauses of the blast, smote upon 
his ear and at once recalled him to reality. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, obeying only the natural im- 
petuosity of youth, the fiery noble, drawing his rapier 
and flinging his cloak upon the left arm to serve the 
purpose of a shield, hastily followed in the direction 
of the sounds. 

The moon long struggling with the dark veil which 
enshrouded her light, had partially emerged and was 
flinging her sickly ray upon the scene of contest, when 
profiting by her presence, Albrizzi delayed for an in- 
stant to ascertain the position of the combatants, and 
collect his energies, scarcely yet awaked to the emer- 
gency. ‘Two ruffians, whose broad belts and badges 
denoted them as belonging to the formidable retinue 
of some unruly noble of the court, were pressing furi- 
ously upon a cavalier, whose air and form betrayed 
the bearing of a superior. Evidently unequal to eith- 
er of his adversaries in strength, yet the excellence 
of his swordsmanship, and the judicious position he 
maintained, allowing only of an assault in front, had 
so far counterbalanced the numerical advantage of the 
assassins. But the tide of success was beginning to 
ebb—each instant the stranger’s weapon was visibly 
becoming less vigorous in its sweep, and his assailants, 
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though bleeding from many a wound, still eagerly 
pressing on; revenge, the hopes of reward, and rage 
at being thus long baffled, nerving their arms with 
renovated vigour. In one headiong bound, de Vis- 
conti attained the desired spot, his blade quivering to 
the hilt in the foremost villain’s heart ; the other ut- 
tering a short scream of terror at this unlooked for in- 
tervention, and warned by the fate of his confederate, 
disappeared, and was lost from view by the surround- 
ing obscurity. 

When Albrizzi returned after a short and ineffect- 
ual pursuit of the fugitive, he found the stranger 
stooping over the fallen man, and gazing with keen 
scrutiny upon his face and dress. Starting at the ap- 
proactiing steps, he hastily folded his cloak around his 
person, and with jealous caution drew still more up- 
on his brow the drooping bonnet of the times. 

‘Thanks, my preserver,” he said, with evident 
emotion ; “and know that by your assistance, ingrat- 
itude has lost its destined victim ; and know ere long 
the hand that armed yon hireling, shall lose its vigour 
in an iron bracelet.” 

“My conduct,” replied Albrizzi modestly, “ asks 
no praise ; I have but done my duty, and. that con- 
sciousness will prove my best reward.” 

“ And do you judge it no merit to fulfil what men 
so often are deficient in? enquired the stranger in a 
tone of sarcastic bitterness, which found no echo in 
the bosom of him he was addressing. “ A little more 
experience in this world,” he continued, without 
awaiting an answer to his question, “ will teach yon 
how to place a higher value on such services as you 
have rendered me to-night. Is it not the duty of the 
priest to shrive the dying sinner, and smooth his path 
to heaven—-and of the knight to succour the opprese- 
ed; and yet were it not for the rich endowments that 
lure the one, and the fame and glory that attend the 
other, religion would be without a minister, chivalry 
without a son.” 

With all the kindly and generous feelings yet un- 
blunted by attrition with the world, Albrizzi listened 
with emotions verving on contempt, to the cold senti- 
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ments of the stranger ;—“ a truce,” he replied haught- 
ily, “to such remarks, so utterly unworthy of one 
whose courage does not admit of stain; but * 

“ This is no time to bandy words,” interrupted the 
unknown, “when the warring elements around are 
venting their rage. Farewell, my preserver; and 
should you’ever know misfortune, seek the palace of 
the Duke ; present this signet, and ask for Con- 
rad.”—-When Albrizzi raised his eyes from the ring 
which glittered on his finger, the speaker was gone. 

The following morning rose beaming and bright ; 
for in the happy clime of Italy clouds only appear 
sufficiently often to break the monotony of sunshine 
as frowns contract the brow of beauty, but to render 
the succeeding smile more exquisitely prized. It was 
the natal day of Santa Maria—a day wont to be ob- 
served in Milan with all the rude, but imposing pomp, 
by which the church of Rome seeks to enchain the 
minds of the spectators. As has been eloquently ob- 
served, the ceremonial of the Catholic religion, like 
that of the Levitical law, had its use. Its observan- 
ces were calculated to awake sympathetic reverence 
in the most untutored bosoms; its numerous saints’ 
days, its gorgeous processions, its crucifixes, its rosa- 
ries, its places of pilgrimage, its monasteries, both 
in the city and wilderness, all these kept up a feeling 
of religion in men, and backed such as were disposed 
to its observance, by public opinion. There was much 
in this liable to abuse, but there was much too that was 
externally iraposing ; and they who have travelled in 
foreign lands, and listened to the vesper bell, the 
“« squilla di lontano,” “ Che paia |’glorno pianger che 
si muere,” will perhaps regret the jealous rigour which 
in guarding against the dangers of religous excess, 
has utterly obliterated the pomp and splendour with 
which the Romish ritual abounds. If these ceremo- 
ials, which were the visible acknowledgments of an 
invisible world, can in even the present advanced era, 
weave such a chain round the sympathies of the mul- 
titude, how much more potency must they have pos- 
sessed at the semi-barbarised period in which our tale 
is founded—a period when the splendour of chivalry 
was a solitary light beaming upon the dark passions 
of mankind, serving only to indicate more distinctly 
the horrors it was unable to subdue. 

From each religious edifice of Milan, the deep- 
toned bell was ringing its monitory peel ; and numer- 
ous where the suppliants on that day to bend the knee 
before the tutelary guardian of the proud city. The 
hardy soldier, whose will was his religion, and his 
sword his cross—the wily usurer, whose only altar 
was his treasure casquet—the haughty noble, more 
intent on securing the favour of his ~ lady lc ve,” than 
the pardon of his Creator ; all on this anniversary were 
imbued with a feeling of religion evanescent as the 
peculiar occasion which calied it forth. The Church 
of Madonna della Gratia, adjacent to the Dominican 
convent, famed for the immense riches of its shrines, 
and the vast endowments with which the policy, or 
spiritual terrors of the donors had gifted it, was al- 
ways wont, on this annual ceremonial, to be crowded 
with a multitude of auditory. The banners of a hun- 
dred nobles were now floating along the spacious 
aisles, while from unnumbered gold and silver lamps, 
a flood of light shed new splendour on the emblazoned 
sur-coats and furred tabards of each knight. In dark 
relief to this variety of glowing colours, and by con- 
trast heightening the imposing effect, were seen the 








unpretending habits of the lay brothers, as they glided 
past with noiseless step in the execution of their 
duties, their shaven heads and sandalled feet but little 
comporting with the jewelled caps and armed heels 
of the laymen. Behind a magnificent and massy 
screen of silver, and additionally protected from ob- 
servation by crimson curtains, were placed the fair 
sisterhood of the neighbouring convent, whose timid 
forms arrayed in white, and transiently seen from be- 
hind their envious barrier, seemed little in accordance 
with the stern countenances and warlike air of those 
who filled the remainder of the chapel. 

There was one amid the varied throng that filled 
the crowded edifice, whose steady gaze was fixed 
with undeviating earnestnesss upon the silver railing— 
it was Albrizzi de Visconti’s ; for a form of exquisite 
loveliness, seen for a moment, had awakened in his 
ardent bosom, emotions of a deep and unwonted na- 











ture. The object of this fixed attention was pale, 
with eyes dark, bright, but not imperious ; hair whose 
raven braids clustered over her snowy brow, as the 
verdant tendril encircles a pillar of Parian marble: 
while an air of tender melancholy served to augment 
the beauty it could not cloud. Long and ineffectually 
Albrizzi endeavoured but without effect to attract the 
fair novice’s observation ; the service was drawing to 
a close, and with difficulty could he conceal his rest- 
lessness from those around, as each moment was di- 
minishing the undefined hope which had first buoyed 
him up. A slight circumstance, however, at length 
procured the gratification of his ardent desires ; the 
mailed cap of a knight by Albrizzi’s side, fell with a 
startling clang upon the marble floor, and the lustrous 
orbs of the nun were hastily directed to the spot. 
There are glances so eloquent as to concentre all that 
the most impassioned language can speak ; looks that 
in an instant excite a feeling of perfect confidence and 
familiarity strong as that which has been tried by the 
agency of years; and such was the nature of those in- 
terchanged between our enamoured hero and the 
beautiful novice. The first to awake from this sweet 
fascination, she slowly withdrew behind the curtained 
screen, a rich blush stealing over her face, and then 
leaving it paler than before. 

The solemn ritual had now concluded ; the parting 
benediction was pealing through the cloisters, and Al- 
brizzi turned with reluctant steps from the place to 
which he had been riveted ; at the moment a rose 
fell at his feet, whether from accident or design, we 
are unable to tell ; and when the enamoured noble, 
snatching the oriental symbol and pressing it to his 
lips, had fixed his anxious gaze above, the wave of a 
snowy arm and the receding form of the maid, con- 
firmed the agreeable suspicion that had flashed upon 
his mind, at the falling of the flower. 

As Albrizzi turned homewards, the difficulties of 
the adventure in which he was engaging, now began to 
appear in their true colours. The sanctity then so 
implicitly attached to religious institutions, the diffi- 
culty of tampering with those who were the guar- 
dians of so much immured loveliness, and the 
scruples to be overcome were even an interview to be 
obtained—these and many more difficulties disturbed, 
though they could not shake from its resolve the mind 
of the impassioned noble. Like the mariner who, en- 
compassed by breakers on every side, resigns the gov- 
ernment of the helm, and trusts to fate for deliverance 








from peril, he discarded reflections which only served 
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to confuse, following in the dangerous track that had 
thus unexpectedly opened before him. 
oa ” * * * 

“Peace be with you, and the saints protect the 
children of our holy church!’ This was the saluta- 
tion that struck upon the ear of sister Beatrice, as she 
listlessly reclined on the marble steps of a secluded 
fountain, around the verge of whose waters the olive 
and the golden orange trees flung their shadowy forms, 
while the dewy violets wove their fragrant nets over 
the dark and matted grass. It was noon, that hour 
when in the sunny regions of the south, nature seems 
sinking into deep repose ; when no ripple breaks the 
surface of the silver lake ; no wind brings freshness 
to the languid denizens of the soil. Starting from the 
reverie into which the time, the place, conduced to 
plunge her; Beatrice started hastily from her recum- 
bent posture, and directed her quick glance to the 
quarter from whence the sound proceeded ; but the 
alarm she could not avoid displaying at beholding the 
figure of a stranger, was instantly subdued when the 
monastic guise in which he was arrayed became 
apparent. 

“ Daughter,” said the monk, perceiving the appre- 
hension he excited, and speaking in subdued tones, 
whose melody awoke in her to whom they were di- 
rected, instant confidence, “ forgive the radeness which 
could thus unwittingly break upon thy meditations, 
meditations which, judging of the source whence 
they emanate, must be acceptable to him whose pro- 
fessed servants we have become.” 

Beatric> could not subdue a faint sigh, and her 
manner did not seem to indicate a perfect concurrertte 
in the speaker's observation. The monk failed not 
to remark this circumstance, and said, while bend- 
ing slightly forward the more easily to hear her 
reply—*“ Can those religious solitudes, where the 
voice of the world is never heard, and the vengeful 
passions that distract its votaries dare not approach, 
can the repining spirit even here find entrance, and 
dare to mingle his venom in the cup of your exis- 
tence ?” 


Beatrice started back ; there was an air of enquiry 
—an interest evinced for the reply she might make, 
that aroused an undefined feeling of suspicion in her 
bosom, and caused her to repress the ready answer 
rising to her lips. “ And cannot your own observa- 
tion,” she coldly replied, “ solve the question you have 
asked? are you not as much abstracted from the 
world’s delights—as truly qualified to taste the sweets 
of holy duty and communion ?” 


“No! fair daughter,” responded her interrogator 
hastily ; “ our duties lead us to be witnesses of scenes 
which disturb, though they may not destroy the sanc- 
tity of our views: the confessional like the necro- 
mancer’s fabled mirror, reflects the varied feelings 
and designs of man, and brings within its sphere all 
that excites or undermines the purer passions of our 
nature. J'o usit is not given to forget what man is 
in the contemplation of what he should be ;—the 
young, the noble, breathe to us of blandishments that 
fascinate—the mother whispers how dear, despite his 
varied errors, is the first-born of her hosom; how 
loved the form of him that calls her wife : our steps are 
often in the happy household ; our ears condemned to 
hear the warm and grateful communings of kindred. 
These things it is our duty to behold, and are not 
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such sufficient to direct our erring steps from the strait 
path of sanctity ?” 

There was an earnestness about the monk’s man- 
ner, an air of impatience manifested at the trials te 
which he so strongly alluded, which served to thaw 
the reserve with which his former enquiries had been 
met with by the fair nun. 

“ But, good father,” she replied with animation, “ if 
the world be that evil place we are so strongly urged 
to judge it, a pure faith would be only strengthened 
by the witnessing of crimes which could only serve 
to disgust; I but behold at a distance what you 
daily are enforced to encounter; and that distance, 
which lends a deceptive beauty to each object, makes 
me regret what a closer view might perchance cause 
to be repulsive.” 

The monk paused, while some hidden feelings 
seemed working at his heart that forbad him to reply ; 
then advancing from the tree against whose gnarled 
trunk he had been resting, he cast a hurried and 
anxious glance around, and apparently satisfied that 
none were observant of his action, seized the hand of 
the astonished and confused Beatrice in his own, while 
the movement caused the cowl to fall back from his 
person, and display the impassioned features of Al- 
brizzi. A faint exclamation burst from the throat of 
the maideh at the conjuncture, though from some pe- 
culiarities of manner and expression, she was be- 
ginning to feel assured that the stranger was not the 
character he represented himself to be. Bending 
on his knee, but still detaining the fair hand with 
gentle violence, the psuedo-monk exclaimed, with 
hurried decents and vehemence, that denoted how 
much he felt was at stake—* Listen, fair girl, before 
you condemn the audacity of my attempt, nor deem 
me ungenerous in having sought to ascertain whether 
no lingering affection for the tender endearments of 
life remained in your bosom; for days has my soul 
thirsted for the moment which has’ now arrived. I 
have dared death, periled fortune—to breathe the se- 
cret of my love, to tell that nought remains of joy on 
earth that has noi your dear image for its object and its 
end. Speak! say but one word of pardon, and I am 
happy.” These unconnected words were spoken with 
an intensity which was almost fearful, and as Vis- 
conti concluded, he started to his feet, relinquished the 
hand he had detained, and drawing the flowing monas- 
tic robes once more around his person, awaited with. 
emotion, (the more powerful from the attempt to sub- 
due it,) the fiat of the lovely religious. 

“ And, stranger,” said the maiden in an agitated. 
tone, “‘ were your unlicensed passions so strong as to 
render you insensible to all the dangers that attend 
your present course, yet what of pardon can be offered 
for the selfishness which rashly could expose my fame 
to the envenomed breath of slander—perhaps my life 
to the untiring vengeance of our church. Go, 
stranger, go! and in the pleasures of that world you 
have painted with such warmth, forget the idol that 
thy truant fancy has conjured up, as the object of thy 
adoration.” 

The lips of Albrizzi became livid with the bitter- 
ness of his emotion; the manly frame that never 
quailed before the foeman’s arm, trembled like a 
scared child’s, and the convulsed expression of each 
feature plainly indicated the agitating passions that 
were busy within. “I will go,” he at length ex- 





claimed, and his voice was of a saddened and up- 
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braiding tone, “and rid you of my hated presence. 
I may endure the deepest pangs of wretchedness, but 


even you, ungenerous girl, shall learn and own my | 


fatal love was never stained by aught unworthy ; 
farewell—and if the cloud of sorrow ever dim the 
sunshine of your path, think with returning pity of 
the heart you crushed, of the feelings you have 
wronged as well as spurned.” 

Beatrice who had judged it necessary to speak 
what she regarded as right, rather than what her real 
feelings would have instigated, felt the emotions which 
were playing traitors to her resolve, becoming too 
powerful to be longer controuled. She felt that in 
repelling his advances, she had cast an injurious re- 
flection upon his motives, which it was a duty to 
remove. Stayed by her soothing words, Albrizzi 
replied with eloquent fervour; the sincerity mani- 
fested in every look and action failed not to produce 
their due effect, and it was only when reflection came 
too late to warn, that the beautiful maiden felt she 
loved with all the depth, the unswerving intensity 
that woman alone is capable of evincing. 

“ And now, adventurous knight,” said Beatrice 
enquiringly as they both stood gazing upon the waters 
of the fountain, whose placid bosom now began to 
swell before the returning breeze, each fearing to 
break the delicious silence of the moment—* now that 
thy pardon has been sealed, reveal the means by 
which your wandering steps have gained this sacred 
ground and shunned the jealous janitor’s atten- 
tion ?” 

“ Gold! noble lady, has lent the wings to waft me 
to this heaven,” replied Albrizzi, and as he spoke he 
fixed his eloquent eyes upon his interrogator. “ Fa- 
ther Echelin, won by its arguments, has secured my 
ingress. I left him deep in converse with the lady 
abbess, who is his relative ; the rest you know.” 

A gloom came over the brow of Beatrice, and for 
a time she was silent. “ You lean upon a treacher- 
ous reed,” she at length continued ; “ there is a some- 
thing in that man that speaks the evil of his heart, 
and he that could prove traitor to the trust so long 
reposed to him, what warrant have you of his faith- 
fulness to you?” 

There was a truth in this observation that, for a 
moment, caused a feeling of uneasiness in de Vis- 
conti’s bosom. “Fear not, his interest is my safe- 
guard.” 

At this conjuncture, the sound of steps approach- 
ing, and the sedulous loudness which showed the in- 
truder was anxious to give intimation of his approach, 
prevented further colloquy. ‘The lovely novice cast 
one hurried look upon the disguised noble, and then 
was lost to view in one of the devious avenues which 
branched off from round the fountain. Albrizzi after 
gazing until every trace was lost, turned to seek the 
padre Echelin, enraptured at being blessed thus far, 
and yet disturbed to find the siiver chain of converse 
thus abruptly broken. 

Woman’s heart is made for the kindlier impulses 
of existence, nor can the gloomy observances of con- 
ventional rites subdue it to cold, contented, obsér- 
vance of duties which have no pure origin; but on the 
contrary, serve to seal up those sources whence ever 
emanates all that renders woman admirable and 
adored. When Beatrice had leisure to resolve, in her 
lonely chamber, the occurrences that had passed, a 
new. world of feelings appeared opening before her ; 








life had now some stake worth suffering for—there 
was now one to whom her cares, her pleasures, would 
be an object of interest; one who could share her 
pleasures, and sympathise in her griefs. She felt as 
one, who, in the possession of countless treasures, of 
whose value she had no estimate, feels deepest grati- 
tude to him who informs her of the fortune she 
had so long unconsciously possessed, but not en- 
joyed. 

About a month had elapsed since the event narrated 
in the foregoing pages, when at the close of evening 
two persons were seen entering a small and dilapi- 
dated building, that adjoined the gloomy and deserted 
avenues which lead from the vaults of the church of 
Madonna della Gracia. The interior of the edifice 
corresponded with the wretchedness so visibly por- 
trayed without ; and few rested a passing gaze there, 
without being struck with an inexpressible feeling of 
uneasiness, that made them hurry away, as from an 
object which could only be productive of pain. A 
small pallet, and a few crazy chairs were the only 
furniture the sole tenanted apartment could boast of ; 
while, through the dull horn windows, the parting 
light flung a duller beam. 

‘“‘ Guiseppe,” said the taller of the two persons, 
who now occupied this tenement, as he flung himself 
upon the yielding couch, and stretched out his legs to 
their full amplitude ; “my heart pants for the hour 
when my hatred and my avarice will be equally re- 
warded ;—egad, the busy meddler who cut poor 
Julia’s comb so neatly, and robbed us of the glorious 
prize already in our grasp, will learn to-night that he 
who minds aught of business but his own, is but an 
idiot for his trouble.” As the speaker angrily con- 
cluded, a dark frown gathered upon his brow, and 
mechanically he touched the point of his stiletto. 

“True,” replied his companion, around whose 
mouth lurked a malignant smile, more dangerous in 
its import, than the gloomier aspect of his confede- 
rate; “ and were it not for the encountering such a 
disposifion, I would not now be in the enjoyment of 
ease in our worthy master’s service. but still have re- 
mained a poor Condottieri, half starved, and whoie 
cuffed.” 

“‘ How was that?” inquired the recent interrogator, 
partly raising himself up, and resting on his elbow to 
listen to the narrative. 

“ Why,” resumed tbe speaker, leisurely seating 
himself upon a chair,and hemming with the greatest 
self-complacency, “‘ when our troops had entered on 
the campaign against the yeomanry, an officer, a 
youngster without the semblance of a beard, wassent 
out foraging with his detachment, of which I chanced 
to be a member. We took up our quarters most un- 
ceremoniously for the night, in a villa where no trace 
appeared of any of its family remaining, the servants 
being its only occupants. We fared most sumptu- 
ously ; but when the wine begins to mount, you know, 
Carlo, how unruly I become ?” 

Carlo gave a nod, which expressed how completely 
he coincided in the observation. 

“ Weil nothing must do me but to pace along cor- 
ridors and winding turrets, which would have perilled 
the life of any but a drunkard. At last I arrived at 
a door which did not open readily at my summons. I 
ran full against it, and tumbled into the chamber 
where the loveliest girl that world eversaw, was sitting. 
Alarmed at my. apperance, she screamed until the 
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roof rung again, while my politeness made me try to | some distance round the moss-crowned ruins, “ lest 
soothe her, when who should rush into the chamber, | an intrusive eye should mark your presence, and 
but my captain. Wildly exclaiming, “save me, my | mar the issue of our plans. My absence will be short.” 
Lorenzo '” she fell fainting in his arms. Another | Pausing until his commands were obeyed to his sa- 
moment a sabre flashed upon my eyes ; I dashed my | tisfaction, he then noiselessly withdrew, reached the 
weapon wildly before me—saw the purple blood | garden door, and the next moment it closed upon his 
stream on the snowy garment of the youth’s be-| receding form. 
trothed, (for so I found she was,) rushed from the; When the mind becomes wound up, the execution 
spot, and became the humble vassal of Count} of any act whether good or evil, every instant which 
Uberti.” intervenes between it and the fulfillment of its pur- 
“ Well told, on my verity,” said Carlo, starting to | pose seems laden with the tedium of hours, and the 
his feet, bursting into a loud laugh, and ciasping the | passages of time become clogged by the very anxiety 
hand of his confederate in guilt. “I think our noble | we feel for expediting it. Action is the natural mode 
master could not have found two better ministers to | of alleviating pain or uneasiness, whether mental or 
ease him of the fool that dared to cross his path ; and | bodily ; and the same feeling which makes us seek to 











even now planning how to wound him still more— 
more deeply by a marriage with my brother’s child: 
but, hush !—there is the signal of my reverend ally.” 
As he spoke, he advanced to the door, withdrew the 
rusty bolts, which grated harshly in their sockets, and 
after making a solemn obeisance to the cowled figure 
that now entered, secured the fastenings of the door 
again with jealous care. 

“ Well, holy Padre,” said Guiseppe, replacing in 
his belt the rapier which he had flung upon the table, 
“‘isall prepared for our attempt, the clouds are murky, 
and no lingering footstep wakes the silence of the 
night.” 

“ All!” replied the cowled figure, with startling 
energy ; “ follow me!” 

Thus speaking, he stepped out into the porch, and 
(the mansion being secured as before) was followed 
at a short interval by his worthy associates With 
rapid and stealthy steps they continued their way 
along those narrow and filthy viceolos, which dis- 
graced not Milan alone, but almost every continental 
city, assisted in their obscurity by the lamps that 
burned before the shrines and stations of favourite 
saints, placed in niches in the walls at irregular inter- 
vals ; by their frequency or paucity, indicating the 
fanatic zeal or carelessness of the neighbourhood. Such 
is the force of habit—such the unreal effects of cere- 
monies, which too often usurp the place of true reli- 
gion, that in the muttered narrative of fearful exploits 
by which the savage retainers of Marco Uberti be- 
guiled the tedium of the way, they never failed to 
stop at every shrine to mumble a hasty Ave, and then 
resumed their former precious reminiscences. 

After a continued traversing of dreary passages, the 
increased width of the streets, and the stately colo- 
nades, which now began to appear, indicated an ap- 
proach to a more respectable district of the city. Not 
a light, however, glimmered from the lofty windows 
of the palaces ; not a footfall disturbed the stillness of 
the porticoes, or faded along the painted vaults of the 
open corridors. ‘The moon had risen so far as to shed 
a faint light, by the assistance of which, a keen glance 
could distinguish objects. At length a pause was 
made before a lofty wall, whose summit was over- 
shaded by the rich foliage of various trees ; while un- 
numbered fire-flies sparkied on the leaves like-a silver 


shower. Along this wall, which seemed of great ex- | 
tent, a small door became apparent, while nearly op- | 


lose in stimulating pursuits the memory of domestic in- 
quiries, causes us to walk wildly about after receiving 
a severe wound. It was with such emotions of na- 
tural impatience that the two retainers of Marco 
Uberti awaited the re-opening of the door through 
which the worthy Padre had gone. Neither spoke a 
word, as if a single exclamation would retard the 
event they were awaiting ; but each stood with ra- 
pier in hand, unconsciously hewing away the lichen 
and moss that crested the aged stones around. Cour- 
age is the most uncertain of all the qualities that are 
found implanted in the human frame ; its extent be- 
comes more modified by circumstances than any 
| other ; and were it not for the great effect.of public 
| opinion, many would shrink from the perils they offer 
/toencounter. It is not, then, to be wondered at, that, 
allowed time for reflection, the worthy confederates 
| of Echelin began to feel the icy hand of fear thawing 
| away their dark resolves, and the blood-stained scroll 
| of their crimes arraying itself before their eyes in 
| damning colours. But this respite from guilty thoughts 
| was brief—the garden door again creaked back upon 
| its hinges, and the monk appeared anew, but this time 
| hot unaccompanied. 

Immediately following was seen the graceful form 
of Albrizzi di Visconti, leading forth with marks of 
the deepest solicitude a figure arrayed in female ha- 
biliments, whose agitated steps scarce served to sus- 
tain her. 

“ Fear not, my own Beatrice !” murmured Albrizzi 
in an anxious tone, which excited the alarm it was 
meant to subdue ; “ nor dread in every breath of air 
the approaching tramp of the pursuer. ‘Thanks to the 
worthy Padre a few brief minutes will have brought us 
safe through every peril.” 

The agitated girl returned no other answer to his 
fond assurances than by pressing still more closely to 
the arm that bore her up, and quickening the rapid 
pace at which they were advancing. 

Scarcely had those assurances of safety been whis- 
pered—scarcely had the lovers advanced a little dis- 
tance on their way, when the ominous cry of “ die, 
traitor, die!” rung upon their startled ears, and at 
once dissolved the hopes they were beginning to in- 
dulge in. Before Albrizzi could disengage his sword, 
and bring it from the scabbard, a wound upon the 
shoulder at once unnerved the vigour of his arm, and 
| obliged it to forego the precious burden it enfolded in 











posed to it stood a ruined fountain, whose waters had | its grasp. Another blow which cleft his plumed cap, 


been long buried amid the crumbling fragments. 
“Conceal yourselves here,” said Echelin to his 

companions, ashe motioned them to step behind some 

broken pillars, which flung their waving shadows to 





_and caused the blood to flow like a blinding mist upon 
his eyes and countenance, served finally 1o deprive 
| him of all chances of defence ; and staggering wildly 

around in pain and desperation, he fell heavily at the 
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feet of the agonized Beatrice. The tramp of horses 
now drawing near, saved the body of the wounded 
noble from further violence, and the relentless assas- 
sins raising the insensible form of the wretched girl 
at the direction of the Padre bore her rapidly back to 
the monastic walls, whence she had so lately gone 
forth with hopes to which the present displayed such 
an agonizing contrast. 

At the period of our tale, the sovereign command 
was vested in Bernarbo di Visconti, a man whose de- 
eided cast of mind and unbending resolution admirably 
qualified him for the onerous situation it was his for- 
tune to hold. With sufficient honour to prevent him 
breaking treaties, he, at the same time, was sufficiently 
unscrupulous as to take advantage of any cireum- 
stance that could aid his views; regarded as a hero 
in the troublous era in which he flourished, he would 
have been in danger, in less stormy times, of being 
classed amid tyrants. Curbed in some measure by 
the overweening arrogance of the superior nobies, 
with Charles, the powerful Emperor of Germany, 
ready to sieze any opening that might be presented of 
extending his command, and at variance with the de- 
signing Pontiff, Urban V., still Bernarbo di Visconti 
had as yet succeeded in preserving the state, delegated 
to his trust, from any considerable aggression. 

“ What means this unmannered intrusion on our 
privacy ?” such was the angry exclamation that burst 
from the lips of Bernarbo, as, rising from the council- 
board where he had been in conclave with the princi- 
pal ministers of the court, he directed his fiery glance 
to the intruder who had thus awakened his resentment. 

Bending reverently on his knee, the Chamberlain, 
utterly disconcerted by his master’s indignation, dared 
not to trust himself to reply, but drawing, from be- 
neath his surtout, a small packet, placed it in the 
duke’s expectant hand. With wondering eyes, and 
baffled curiosity displaying its workings on each coun- 
tenance, the council angrily watched the unwonted 
manner of Bernarbo. The frown which had first 
darkened his lofty brow, gave way to a look of un- 
mingled wonder and surprise; the truant colour 
rushed back to his cheeks with a full tide, and his voice 
trembled with anxiety, when he demanded, “ where 
the bearer of the packet was awaiting a reply ?” 

“He remains below, your highness,” replied the 
chamberlain, making a deep obeisance as he spoke. 

“ Then lead me to him,” said the duke, impatiently, 
and, following the steps of the reverend functionary, 
he strode from the apartment without noticing the 
members of the council. 

After a delay of considerable duration, the quick 
step of the haughty Lord of Milan was heard echo- 
ing through the vaulted corridor, and, in another mo- 
ment, he was standing at his wonted place at the 
head of the board. 

“ Noble friends!” he exclaimed, abruptly, after a 
pause which none had presumed to break, “ what re- 
ward is befitting him who, under the guise of loyaly, 
has tampered with the sworn enemies of his country, 
and armed the hand of the assassin against the sove- 
reign he was sworn to obey ? What reward will you 
deal out to him who seeks to plunge the orphan child, 
entrusted to his charge, into the convent she abhors, 
and basely :ramples on the dearest feelings of a wo- 
man, with the view of adding her possessions to his 
own ?” 

As Bernarbé spoke, his visage kindled with emo- 
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tion, and he struck the table vehemently with his 
mailed hand. A murmur of indignation rose from 
each of the personages to whom he addressed his dis- 
course, and, with ,significant motion, drawing their 
swords partially from the scabbards, they indignantly 
replied—* Death! Death to the traitor !” 

“?Tis well!” said the duke, with approving ges- 
ture ; “ I knew full well your noble hearts would join 
with mine in hatred to a slave so vile, and scorn com- 
munion with his tainted form. What, ho, guards, to 
the rescue!” Ashe spoke, Bernarbé stamped loudly 
upon the ground, and in a second the chamber was 
crowded with the retainers attached to the palace.— 
Amazement was painted upon every countenance— 
none of the council dared direct a word or look to 
those around him, fearful that any recognition of an- 
other might entail upon himself some connexion with 
the object of the stern duke’s indignation. ‘“ Behold 
the wretch whose devices have been long unfolded to’ 
my observing eye,” continued Bernarbo di Visconti, 
pointing to the cowering form of Marco Uberti—Mar- 
co so long regarded by the court as the most faithful 
and approved adviser of his sovereign, and whose 
zeal had often been observed to outstrip the pru- 
dence of his coadjutors. “ Long has his perfidy been 
known to me, but caution bade me let the reptile coil 
himself more deeply in the snare, lest, while the 
cloud of foreign strife impended over Milan, dornes- 
tic treachery might, with better aim, have flung its 
arrow through my people’s bosom, but indignation 
forbids me to avert the blow a .aoment longer.— 
Guards, bear away, to instant death, the worthy ally 
of the Germans ; and let this evening’s setting sun 
gleam upon his bieeding trunk. Away!” and he 
motioned impatiently with his hand, as the convicted 
traitor, with all that miserable tenacity of life which 
is apparent in even the most vile, implored him to 
avert the threatened doom. 

It was a scene worthy a painter to depict. The 
sun was gaily casting its light through the lofty win- 
dows of the chamber, borrowing new hues from the 
rich arras that depended from the walls, and playing 
amid the jewelled caps and emblasoned surcoats of the 
assembled nobles, on whose visages surprise, just re- 
sentment, and horror, might be variously traced, as 
the events occurring roused their most predominant 
passions. With his back to the window, and arms 
folded firmly across his breast, stood the Duke of Mi- 
ian—pale, but determined—his brow bent until the 
eyebrows almost touched—and his lips closed conval- 
sively, as if to restrain the pity that was rising to the 
culprit’s aid—while, with armed heel, he ground the 
rush strewn floor. Struggling with the dark, mail- 
clad soldiers, writhed Uberti ; large drops of anguish 
bursting from his forehead, which was convulsed by 
fear into a series of deep furrows; while the sun- 
beams glared full upon his palid face and bared gums, 
as if in bitter mockery. Step by step did he dispute 
with his grim guardians ; their iron gauntlets, at eve- 
ry convulsive strain, leaving a bloody impress upon 
his arm and neck; while incoherent threats and 
promises echoed from his straining throat. At length 
the aim was gained—the energy which hope supplied 
was past—and, exhausted as an infant, the wretched 
Marco Uberti was borne to execution. 

After the deep emotions, which could not fail to be 
awakened by such a scene, had in part subsided, Ber- 
narbé said, as he dissolved the council from their grave 
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deliberations, “ Now, my faithful friends, attend me 
to the Church of the Madonna del Gratia, where we 
intend to wed the lovely novice, Beatrice Alfresci, to 
an earthly husband, and not the heavenly one ap- 
pointed by her interested guardian. Albrizzi di Vis- 
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conti, who has saved us from the midnight stab of the 
assassin, shall find my heart is ever grateful for the 
service, and the signet, given him on that night, has 
proved the day star of his hope. And now we will 
away.” 





THE SACK OF 


ROME, MAY, 1527. 


FROM AN ORIGINAL SPANISH LETTER OF THE TIME. 


FRaGMEntT of a letter touching the assault and sack 
of Rome, in May 1527, the imperialist army being 
commanded by the constable, Charles de Bourbon, 
who, from pique against Francis I., the king of 
France, followed the party of Charles V. of Spain, 
and was killed during the assault by a shot from an 
arquebuss on the 6th of May, 1527. 


Most Ixivustriovs Srr,—On the Ist of May, 1527, 
I wrote to you fully, and forwarded certain papers 
touching the house which was bought of the Dean 
and Chapter, together with other papers and old 
documents connected therewith. I did likewise in- 
form you of the death of Doctor Juan Farnandez,— 
who, I trust, is in heaven,—and of other matters, 
which you will see more fully set forth in the copies 
of sundry letters herewith enclosed. For which rea- 
son, in this letter I will summarily, and in few words, 
narrate what hath occurred since I last wrote ; see- 
ing that you will learn from the bearer of these 
despatches all particulars. But such great events as 
have occurred, that no time, no wisdom, no judg- 
ment, would be sufficient to detail them. 

Last Saturday month (the 4th of May, 1527) par- 
ties from the imperialist army began to shew them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Rome, after having 
made a feint of marching upon Florence. That 
same day several horsemen sallied forth from Rome 
to skirmish with them, and brought in some eight 
or ten stragglers of the imperialist light horse ; the 
which did cause much rejoicing in Rome. 

The army, sir, advanced with such rapidity, that, on 
Monday, the 6th of May,—leaving behind them the 
heavy artillery wherewith to batter the walls,—a party 
of Spaniards carried by escalade the strongest point of 
Rome, that part lying between the Belvidere and the 
gate of San Pancratio ; and, I may almost say, that in 
one moment they carried the Borgo. The Spaniards 
fired at the Pope during his flight from the Vatican to 
the castle of St. Angelo, and, had they been quicker, 
—by the time one might say three credos or so,— 
they would have caught his holiness in the Vatican. 
In the space of one hour they killed so many people 
in the Borgo, that none but those who could manage 
to find refuge in the castle of St. Angelo escaped 
with their lives. I heard say that the loss on the 
side of his holiness is above six thousand,—nay, 
some go so far as to say even eight thousand men,— 
while the imperialists have not lost above a hundred 
men, and these were chiefly killed by the artillery. 
It was like a miracle ; but the cruelties which the 
imperialists have since committed detract somewhat 


[pecrets, and the sins of this people have been exceed- 
ing great, God alone knoweth the cause why such 
persecution hath befallen them. We have, likewise, 
had our share thereof, since no respect was shewn to 
any one, whatever was his nation or condition, his 
quality or estate. 

This same Monday, sir, and before the assault, 
Monsieur de Bourbon, seeing the small account 
which the Pope and the Roman people took of his 
coming, did send a trumpeter to invite the Romans 
to send some person or persons with whom he might 
treat concerning the delivery of the town into his 
hands, so as to save Rome from being sacked: and 
Seftor Renzo de Cheri Ursino, who had been made 
the captain-general of the Pope’s army, dismissed the 
trumpeter with rough words. This did anger Bour- 
bon, and add more fury to his assault. In order to 
animate his own people, Bourbon placed himself in 
the front rank, and was killed in one of the first dis- 
charges by a shot from an arquebuss. ‘This death of 
Bourbon was the cause of three parts of the mischiefs 
and cruelties which did not afterwards ensue, seeing 
that, even had Rome been sacked, th pillaging 
would have lasted one day instead of nine or ten, as 
it did actually last ; during which time the imperialists 
were unceasingly plundering and killing; or tortur- 
ing people to make them discover were their money 
and goods were concealed. 

Sir, after the Borgo had been carried by assault, 
and all the people there killed, the Prince of Orange, 
and the other captains, to prevent, if possible, the 
sacking of Rome, did send another trumpeter, with 
an officer, to require the Romans to treat with them. 
They demanded money to pay the imperialists, and 
to have the best quarters for their troops. Again 
Senor Renzo de Cheri Ursino, the captain-general, 
did reply discourteously, and warned them that if 
they came again he would infallibly hang them up 
by the neck. And although the Roman people, 
seeing and knowing the certain perdition to which 
they were exposed, wished to send their delegates to 
Monsieur de Bourbon, neither the Pope nor the cap- 
tain-general would ever give way. ‘The imperialists, 
therefore, seeing that nothing was to be got by good 
words, entered Rome in such a manner that the sack 
lasted nine or ten days, during which time the great- 
est cruelties were committed, the which are so numer- 
ous, sir, that neither ink nor paper would be suffi- 
cient to indite, nor any man’s memory capable to 
retain them. We who escaped with our lives, 
whether Spaniards, Germans, or Italians, do consider 
ourselves most fortunate. If any house has escaped 
well in all Rome, it is that one which is occupied 








from the idea that this miracle was performed from 
any merit of theirs. But, as these matters are God’s 


by me and by the secretary Perez; for I wrote to 
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you that when the Duke of Sesa left Rome I took in 
the secretary Perez. We paid a ransom of two thou- 
sand and four hundred ducats; and, for escaping 
with our lives, for not having been put to torture, 
like so many others, and for not having been despite- 
fully entreated, we have given and do give infinite 
thanks unto the Lord, and we do think ourselves 
exceeding fortunate to have escaped by paying such 
a ransom ; in which payment we were much assisted 
by several persons who took refuge in our house. 
In addition to my other necessities, sir, this adversity 
hath befallen me, for to a certainty my share will 
amount to about six hundred ducats, and we are 
seeking everywhere for money. As long as I live I 
shall never be able to pay this debt, in addition to 
others. But withal I render unto God my unfeigned 
thanks, in that he’ hath spared my life: for, during 
nine or ten days, not a moment passed in which I 
and the others did not expect instant death. 
Sir, the cardinals who were in Rome, after having 
ransomed their houses and their pérsons once, had 
their houses and their property plundered: their per- 
sons were seized, and they were dragged on foot by 
the soldiery as vile malefactors through the streets, 
without so much as a servant to accompany, or a 
horse to carry them. It is impossible to imagine 
anything which could cause greater grief. I do aver 
to you, sir, that I thought I should have died thus to 
have seen that blessed gentleman, the Cardinal of 
Sienna, between eight or ten lanzquenets, a_pris- 
oner—on foot—naked—without even a girdle, —hav- 
ing only a short cloak to cover his nakedness. These 
men had pillaged his house, and ransacked the houses 
of the other cardinals, and had not left them even 
the value of a ducat wherewith to supply their wants. 
And, seeing that much people, with their linen, their 
jewels, and their money, had taken shelter in these 
houses, the cardinals did run much risk and peril: 
and thus, sir, the soldiers must have got an enormous 
booty by the sack of Rome, because, besides plun- 
dering all the linen, the jewels, and the gold, they 


Men, women, and children,—all had to pay ; many 
| were tortured, nay, many were killed, with unheard 
of cruelties. ( 

The ambassador of Portugal, sir, was in one of the 
strongest houses in all Rome, and, for this reason, as 
well as on account of his position, much people with 
their linen, their money, and their jewels, had taken 
refuge in his house, and the ransom of these people 
was estimated at one million of gold. But the house 
was, nevertheless, pillaged, and all the people made 
prisoners, so that the ambassador had not even a 
shirt or a cloak left him, but went about in his draw- 
ers and in a doublet ; nor had he, or any else in his 
house, any one thing left to them in this world. 
They made no difference between Spaniards or im- 
perialists ;—no respect was paid to any one. Rome 
will not be what it was before for fifty years to come. 
The screams of the women and children, sir, in the 
streets, were sufficient to break a man’s heart. In 
many parts there were so many dead bodies that it 
was almost impossible to walk; and, as they lay 
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many days unburied, these bodies, together with the 
carcasses of the dead horses, did cause such a pesti- 
lent smell, that for certain the plague will much in- 
crease, unless, indeed, God bringeth some remedy. 
There hath not remained, sir, one church, one 
convent, one nunnery, which hath not been pillaged, 
many of the clergy, many friars and nuns, have been 
put to the torture, to force them to discover the 
money and the linen which peradventure might have 
been concealed in their houses. The nuns did scream 
frightfully while the rude soldiery were dragging them 
through the streets, and ill-treating them ;—it was 
enough to melt a heart of stone ! 

The church of St. Peter is utterly plundered, the 
gold and silver containing the sacred relics taken 
away ; the relics scattered about the floor, so that 
nothing can be distinguished. In this same church of 
St. Peter many dead bodies do lie about within the 
very chapel dedicated to St. Peter. Close to the 
very altar there are pools of blood; nay, even the 





fixed a price on every one’s head, as ransom money. 


carcasses of dead horses are to be seen there. 





NAY, 


Nay, smile again! "Tis joy tome 
To gaze on that fair, open brow, 
And mark the silent witchery 
That breathes so sweetly round it now. 


That smile again! Its sparkling grace 
Recalls bright thoughts of happier years, 

Ere grief had dimm’d that joyous face, 
Or fili’d those soft blne eyes with tears. 


Nay, smile again! I love to look, 

And read the sou that sparkles through, 
As o’er some fair and babbling brook 

The sun had shed his go!den hues. 





SMILE AGAIN. 


And, as his setting glory threw 
Within its depths his raddy beam 
Brought new-born beauties to the view, 
And clothed in light the limpid stream. 


Then smile again! Such glorious light 
Ts shed around that placid face, 

When Sadness wings her sullen flight, 
And Joy sits throned in beaming grace. 


But smile again! oh, smile again! 
For ere the passing radiance flies, 

My soul would gaze, and gazing, fain 
Find Heaven within those lustrous eyes ! 
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A MERE catalogue of the stirring events of the past month 
would alone fill up the space into which we must crowd all that 
we can afford to give our reader of the topics of the month. But 
we intend to give, in this department of our Magazine, a full 
equivalent for the trifling sum which is paid for the whole con- 
tents of the number, so that all the rest, the choicest productions 
of the choicest pens, will be obtained for nothing, as it were. 
Thus reversing the trick of the mountebank who gave away his 
medicines, and only charged a shilling for the phial which con- 
tained them. We as good as give away our Magazine, and only 
charge an inconceivably low price for the information which 
we impart under the head of Tortcs or THE Montu, which 
will not be found a mere essay, to be read by nobody in particu- 
lar, but a private letter addressed by the Editor to each reader 
of our Magazine personally ; so that every one who subscribes 
to Holden’s Dollar Magazine, will be sure of receiving a monthly 
letter from a very sincere well-wisher. The majority of people 
are very happy to pay ten cents postage for a brief letter, even 
though it may not be particularly interesting in style, nor valua- 
ble for its information, nor exciting, nor Jaughable, nor enter- 
taining. It is flattering to one’s self-love to know that some- 
body thinks enough about one to be at the trouble of writing one 
a letter, even though the motive for so doing may be trifling, and 
nothing be gained by it, more than a crumpled sheet of ruled 
foolscap, and a few lines of badly written and ill-spelt gossip 
about the writer himself; how much more desirable then must 
it be to receive a long wtter monthly, comparatively free of post- 
age, correctly spelt, neatly printed, and filled full of the latest 

news from the Great Metropolis of the New World; and in 
uddition to the letter, to receive a gift of sixty-four pages of 
pleasant and profitable reading from the most gifted minds of the 
living generation of English and American authors? This is 
what we propose, simply to furnish every individual in the 
Union at the almost no-price of one dollar per annum. The 
sum is so small that we are half ashamed to confess our willing- 
ness to work so cheaply. Look at it again. It is but one hun- 
dred copper cents a year; less than the third of a cent a day. 
Ilowever, we know what we are about, and are no fonder of 
giving something for nothing than our neighbours, who charge 
two, and three, and five times as much for similar works. We 
enter upon a bold experiment with perfect confidence of success, 
because we base our calculations upon the shrewdness of the 
people. We have beard our grandfathers tell of paying eight 
dollars for a passage to Albany, which costs us not more than 
the eighth part of that sum ; and now we mean to furnish to the 
rising generation of readers a magazine for one dollar per an- 
num, quite as good as what their fathers paid five dollars for. 
We could not do this by publishing fifteen hundred, as they used 
to do, nor fifteen thousand, as some three dollar magazines 
boast of ; but at fifty thousand we can make a profit, and a less 
number than that we shall not think of ; as we gradually increase 
to a hundred thousand, as we expect to do before long, we shall 
make our Magazine twice as good as it is now, and then it will 
be an easy matter to double our circulation. The publishing of 
magazines, although it is now a century-old business, is still, 
comparatively, in its infancy; the first great impetus has yet to 
be given to this best means of disseminating information among 
the people. The enterprise, which we begin to-day, corresponds 
to the invention of the penny newspaper, which has already 
made a revolution in society, Let those who expend a penny 
a day for a flimsy newspaper, and those who expend but a third 
of that sum for our Magazine, compare notes at the end of the 
year, and see who can show the greatest amount of profitable 
and amusing reading. It is hardly possible that anybody will 
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azine, when they can have one equally as valuable for a dollar. 
At least, we do not believe that there are any live Yankees who 
will be guilty of such an un-yankee-like act. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood, that this department of 
our Magazine is not to be looked upon as a missive directed to our 
readers, but to our subscribers, for we shall of course have five or 
six times more of the first than the last. We profess to be im- 
bued with a reasonable quantity of philanthropy, but then we are, 
for that very reason, opposed to the encouragement of mendicity, 
and as we ask nothing from the public without returning a full 
equivalent for what we receive, there is no good reason why we 
should supply gratuitous reading to our twenty millions of fellow- 
citizens. Let those who find our Magazine worth reading, 
honestly confess that it is worth paying for, and remit us the trifle 
that we demand for a year’s subscription. If anybody can inform 
us in what manner a dollar maybe more profitably expended, we 
shall be glad to know it, 

‘But,’ you say, ‘‘ you headed your letter * Topics of the 
Month,’’ and you have done nothing but prate of yourself.’’ Of 
course ; and is not our Magazine one of the great topics of the 
Month? The establishment of a ‘ Dollar Magazine,’’ even in 
these abounding days of periodicals, is a topic which one may P 
dwell on allowably for a few moments, and we will warrant you, 
that others will say a vast deal more about it, than we have said 
ourselves. One may sometimes be allowed tu speak of himself 
without being charged with egotism ; when a man introduces him- 
self into strange company, it is necessary that he should give some 
account of himself, that his new companions may know how to 
take him ; silence, in a stranger, is surely worse than egotism. 

We begin the new year with a good many formidable competi- 
tors, old established favourites, who have wealth and great names 
to support them, but we know our own force too well to entertain 
any fears of coming out the hindmost at the close of the race ; but 
we shall see who wins. Our contemporaries are numerous, able, 
and well-to-do in the world. The Knickerbocker, the oldest of 
our five dollar Magazines, and among the best of them, starts on 
his thirty-first volume, as full of life and genial good humor as 
ever; the American Review and Whig Journal, which was so 
well conducted and firmly established by Mr. Colton, who has 
just been cut down in the beginning of his career, at the early age 
of twenty-nine, is to be continued by able hands; but the name 
of the future editor is not yet announced. Mr. Whelpley, who 
has Jong assisted in the conduct of the Magazine, still remains the 
managing editor, assisted by Mr. Peck, who was, not long ago, one 
of the editors of the Courier & Enquirer; the political editor of 
the Magazine, is the Hon. D. D. Barnard, of Albany, who has 
from its commencement; furnished the greater part of its political 
articles ; some of them have been written by Horace Greeley and 
J. P. Kenedy. Some idea may be had of the valae of magazine 
property from the fact, that the heirs of Mr. Colton asked ten 
thousand dollars for the copy right of the work ; we believe, that 
it never had three thousand subscribers. The Democratic Review, 
the rival of the American, which was established by J. L. O’Sul- 
livan, as a five dollar Magazine, proved unprofitable, and was sold 
to Mr. H. Wikoff, who established the Republic, in conjunction 
with Duff Green, a daily paper which lived but a very short time, 
for something like five or six thousand dollars ; the new proprietor 
of the Democratic reduced the price to three dollars,and gave it 
in charge to Mr. Kettell, the able financial writer, who first gained 
a popularity for the Herald, by his admirable Wall street articles ; 
the Democratic, we believe, has a larger circulation than its Whig 
The Columbian Magazine is still prospering under the 


rival. 


editorship of John Inman, of the Commercial Advertiser ; it was 
established by Israel Post, who has since withdrawn from it, and 





have the folly to persist in peving three or five dollars for a mag- 
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land, (Mary Clavers,) and Mr. T. H. Matteson, theartist. These 
two last Magazines are of the three dollar tribe, and value them- 
selves a good deal on their pictures. Pictures are well enough in 
their way, and so are flowers ; but flour is preferable to flowers, 
and wheat, which bears no flower, is better than the hollyhock or 
dahlia. We make no appeal to the eye in our pages, bnt to the 
mind. The Union Magazine has been very successful, and now 
enters upon its second volume with encouraging prospects, but 
we see abundant signs around us, that the days of the pictorial 
Magazines are numbered. The taste for good pictures is increas- 
ing among the people ; they demand a higher order of art than that 
which has been furnished to them, and they are no longer content 
to pay for indifferent literary productions, that they may obtain 
a few indifferent engravings. One of the most potent influences, 
in disseminating a taste for art through the country, and among 
all classes of people, has been that exercised by the American 
Art-Union, which distributes from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred good paintings among its subscribers every year, and 
some three or four thousand fine engravings. The operations of 
this association were more extensive this year than they had ever 
been before ; the distribution of pictures, by lot, took place on the 
24th ult. ; but we were unable to obtain a lis: of the lucky holders 
of prizes in time to insert them in this letter. 

The President's message, the reports of the Secretaries, the meet- 
ing of Congress, the election of Speaker, the trial of Col. Fremont, 
and the Wilmot Proviso, have all been prominent topics of pub- 
lic discussion the past month, but our readers need have no fear 
that we have any wish or intention to thrust such stale subjects 
upon their notice, or bore them with gur private opinion of such 
matters ; we shall allow everybody to choose for himself in poli- 
tics and religion, only hoping, which we may be allowed to do 
without offence, that our own subscribers, towards whom we have 
a kind of brotherly feeling, will, like the devout sister of Martha, 
** choose the better part.’? We would just like to say a word or 
two about glorious old Rough and Ready, and some of his brave 
companions in arms, who have returned with fewer limbs, but 
more laurels than they carried with them tw the theatre of war, 
but we have not time, nor room for anything of the kind ; and 
speaking of theatres, reminds us that among the thousand and 
one subjects which we had intended to itemize for your amuse- 
ment, the theatres of the city formed one. 

The present season has been one of altogether unprecedented 
theatrical activity in New York. The opening of two new, 
large, and elegant theatres, the new furnishing of old ones, 
and a great number of brilliant theatrical stars twinkling in oui 
firmament, have altogether made the Drama and Music very 
prominent topics of the month. The Italian Opera House in 
Lafayette Place, or. rather, Astor Place, as it is called, has been 
more talked about than visited. It is a very handsome structure, 
well proportioned, but exceedingly plain in its external appear- 
ance ; the basement is of brown free stone, and the main building 
of brick stuccoed and coloured in imitation of the material of 
which the basement is constructed. Its establishment is still a 
doubtful experiment. It is built on a narrow pyramidal-shaped 
strip of land which terminates on Lafayette Place ; on the upper 
side it is vis-a-vis to the Presbyterian Church in Ninth street, 
which once stood in Murray street, and on the lower side its 
opposite neighbour is the noble aristocratic looking mansion of 
Mrs. Langdon, the daughter of John Jacob Astor ; her brass lat- 
ticed aviary and beautiful conservatory overlook the loges, o1 
dressing rooms of the filles de l’ opera. The neighbourhood is 
aristocratic, and the neighbours are people of the first fashion as 
well as of the first standing ; many of them, however, are more 
remarkable for their money than for their manners, and are so 
rich that they can afford to indulge in the luxury of being thought 
mean ; but that is no business of ours ; only, we cannot but won- 
der that any one should choose to be thought mean, who might 
just as well be accounted generous. 





The Opera House is extremely beautiful in its internal fittings 
up, and is said to be quite equal to any of the theatres in Paris ; 
it will seat about sixteen hundred persons. It is opened three 
times a week. The pit and two first rows of boxes are sumptu- 
ously furnished with chairs and sofas of crimson velvet ; there is 
a profusion of gilding in the ornamentation of the house, and 
the whole is illuminated by a most brilliant cut glass chandelier, 
which has nearly a hundred jets of gas. The seats and boxes 
are so arranged that the audience are as much exposed to obser- 
vation as though they were sitting in the centre of a drawing 
room ; this renders a nice attention to dress particularly neces- 
sary, so the ladies go in ball-room costume, and the gentlemen 
have to appear in white vests and white kid gloves. At the 
Italian Opera House in Londen, no gentleman can be admitted in 
a frock coat or a coloured cravat, or coloured pantaloons, and it 
was proposed by some of the subscribers to the Astor Place Opera 
House to establish similar regulations here, but the managers had 
too much good sense, or too little courage, to try the experiment 
of passing such sumptuary, laws. The law of courtesy, however, 
imposes upon all the frequenters of the Opera a conformance to 
the general habit, and one would as soon think of walking down 
Broadway bare-headed as to appear at the Opera without white 
kid gloves. There is a place, however, where all sorts of ill 
dressed people may visit the Italian Opera; the third tier, called 
the Amphitheatre, may be visited without any particular regard 
being paid to costume. Lorgnettes, or small pocket telescopes, 
are as generally carried to the Opera as white kid gloves; it is 
fashionable to be short sighted, in other places than the Opera 
unhappily, and lorgnettes serve as an excuse for staring pretty girls 
out of countenance. As every one does not choose to carry a 
pair of spy-glasses in his pocket, and some have none to carry, a 
person makes a business of hiring out lorgnettes for the evening, 
at the Opera, and we have ne doubt that a very good business 
might be done by hiring out white gloves for a night’s perform- 
ances. It is the fashion, too, for the audience to throw a 
bunch of flowers at a favourite singer as a token of approbation ; 
and as every one does not keep a fiower garden in winter, a good 
business is done at tle Opera by selling bouguets. Not long since 
an irreverend scamp, who had no great respect for fashionable 
precedents, threw a bunch of onions on to the stage while a 
favourite singer was receiving flowery tributes from the audience, 
for which he was put out of the theatre by the officers of the 
house ; he sued the manager for assault and battery, and recov- 
ered a verdict of one hundred dollars. This is a free country, as 
well as a great one. 

They have no remarkable singers at the Opera House, but the 
prima donna, Signora Truffi, is a very beautiful woman, with a 
delicious voice, a fine expressive countenance, and an arm which 
would show to advantage by the side of the Greek Slave. A 
great: crowd assembled at the Opera House to witness the debut 
of an American lady in Italian Opera; the debutante was a 
Countess, too, which added to the novelty of her appearance. 
She is the Countess Biscaccianti, and the character chosen for her 
debut was that of Amina in the Opera of La Sonnambula. The 
Countess Biscaccianti was formerly Miss Ostinelli of Boston ; her 
mother’s name was Hewett, the sister of the Hewitt’s, music sellers 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia ; the father of Miss Osti- 
nelli is a violinist, who, for many years, was the leader of the 
orchestra of one of tha Boston theatres. She received her musi- 
cal education in Italy, where she married the Count her husband, 
and has since returned to America and adopted the stage as a pro- 
fession, Her debut was only tolerably successful. Having said 
thus much of the Italian Opera, which is a thriftless exotic in 
America, we may let the subject pass, for the present at least. 
The other new theatre, Col. Mann's, in Broadway, is a magnifi- 
cent house, larger than any theatre in Paris; it will hold one 
third more than any other in the country, and is superbly decor- 
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and having accumalated about a hundred thousand dollars by 
that business, was fired with the ambition of building a magnifi- 
cent metropolitan theatre. This was easily done by any one who 
had the means to psy for it, but to manage it in a manner which 
should render it profitable and give eclat to the proprietor, required 
something which money could not produce. It required a degree 
of intelligence which we fear the traly liberal Colonel does not 
possess ; the curiosity of the public to see the theatre having been 
gratified, it has been found that the attractions of the stage were 
not of a character to draw full houses, and the Colonel has begun 
to talk of introducing ‘* the long tails and spangles,’’ the manage- 
ment of which he perfectly well understands, and before the 
year is at an end, we expect to see the Broadway Theatre con- 
verted into a circus. There are now open in New York, four 
regular theatres, an Italian opera house, and a circus, all of 
which are well patronized, and some of which are making 
money, Some of our city preachers have taken great alarm at 
the increase of theatrical establishments, and have preached ser- 
mons warning the people against such dangerous places. But 
there is little danger to be apprehended from them. There are 
nearly forty churches to every theatre, and where the houses 
of worship are so much more’ numerous than the houses of 
amusement, there surely can be no great danger of harm to the 
morals of the people. Out of a permanent population of nearly 
half a million, and a floating population of at least thirty thou- 
sand, not more than eight thousand ever attend the theatres 
nightly. It would be well for the community if there were no 
worse places of resort ; but there are gambling houses, and dance 
houses, and ten-pin alleys, and drinking-shops, and cock-pits, and 
bull-baits and tennis-courts, and free-and-easys, and shades, and 
amateur concerts, and a thousand other places of gay diversion 
and reckless dissipation which are frequented by city youths, and 
strangers from the country, in which nothing like intellectual 
amusement is ever found. There are many evils attending the- 
atrical amusements, it cannot be denied, but truly and honestly, 
from a pretty extensive acquaintance with the means of popular 
recreation, we can say that the theatre is the least perilous to 
the morals of the young of any that can be found in a great city. 
Libraries, reading rooms and lectures are, of course. better 
adapted to benefit the young than any other places of public re- 
sort, but they are rarely resorted to for the purpose of recreation. 
The close of the year is the merriest season that can be enjoyed 
in New York ; it is the time for gifts and good wishes ; boys come 
home from school to spend the holydays with their parents ; ser- 
vants receive gifts from their employers; balls and parties are 
given ; jewelers and toy shops are thronged ; confectioners drive a 
great business ; houses and churches are ornamented with festoons 
of evergreens ; booksellers bring out al] their handsome volumes ; 


cakes can be smelt everywhere ; children go through the streets 
with cookies in their hands, and everybody has a smile and a 
pleasant look to bestow, if nothing more substantial. We have 
never seen more extensive preparations in New York, for what 
are called the holyday’s than have been made this year. The 
booksellers have produced some illustrated books of unequalled 
beauty. Wiley & Putnam have published anew volume, called 
** Pearls of American Poetry,’’ beautifully ornamented in colour- 
ed designs, by an artist named Mapleson ; Appleton & Co. have 
published a superbly embellished edition of Halleck’s Poems ; the 
Harpers, who are all the time publishing exceedingly handsome | 
books, have issued illustrated editions of Goldsmith’s, Thom- 
son's, and Milton's Poems ; Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, have 
published a splendid edition of Willis’s Poems. So that poetry 
appears to be more popular than ever, and instead of anybody 
asking, as the Edinburgh Review once did, who reads an Ameri- 
can book ? it would be more proper to ask, who does not read an 
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among those who read it ; it is called the ‘‘ Mysteries and Miseries 
of New York.’’ It is a romance, written for the purpose of in- 
troducing descriptions of all the wretched places in this great city, 
the gay and brilliant saloons of the Broadway gambling houses, 
or hells, as they are appropriately called, and the filthy haunts of 
vice and misery, The author of this work is Mr. E. Q. Judson, 
better known, perhaps, under his assumed name of Ned Buntline. 
Mr. Judson was formerly an officer of the United States Navy ; 
he left the service in disgust and removed to the West, where he 
established a paper in Nashville, called ‘‘ Ned Buntline’s Own.’’ 
He had the boldness to attack a band of organized gamblers who 
had long infested that city, and getting into a street fight, in con- 
sequence, with a Tennessean, whom he shot ; he was set upon 
by the unprincipled villains, and narrowly escaped being mur- 
dered. New York furnishes an abundance of materials for a 
harrowing tale of crime, but it requires the pen of genius to deal 
with such revolting subjects, in a manner that shall interest the 
imagination without corrupting the heart. 

We have just lighted upon a little book, lately published in 
London, that contains some of the pithiest sentences that have 
ever appeared in print since the first coming out of Lacon. As 
the work has not yet been reprinted, and the magazines and 
newspapers have not got hold of it, a few extracts will be fresh 
to our readers. The book is called ‘‘ The Council of Four;’’ the 
author says, in his preface : 

A small party assembled at the house of a friend, and agreed 
to play at bouts rimes. A new exercise for their wits was pro- 
posed, to consist of various definitions of some word fixed upon 
by general consent. To work the party went; a round of ‘‘defi- 
nitions ’’ was produced ; subsequent meetings were held ; and it 
was ultimately agreed that the editor and three friends should 
define one hundred words. The result of these meetings is the 
publication before us. One of the party named it ‘‘ The Council 
of Four.’’ The designation was accepted, and made the title of 
the volume. 

The reader will see the character of the work from a few ex- 
tracts made without reference to alphabetical order :— 


AMERICA, 


America.—Y outh affecting manhood. 

Fae GR eww Bull working with his coat off. 
America.—A child who owe too fast for its strength. 
America.—The safety-valve of European monarchy. 
BACHELOR. 


Bachelor.—-The slave of liberty. 
Bachelor.—A mule who shirks his regular load. 
Bachelor.—An oak free from ivy. 
Bachelor.—A wild goose in the air, much abused by tame geese 
in the farm-yard. 

COMMERCE. 
Commerce.—Beneficent selfishness. 
Commerce.—A game of unlimited Pam-loo, in which the knave 
is the most formidable competitor. 
Commerce.—A cord which binds bodies of nations together, but 
which sometimes slips on to their necks and strangles them. 
Commerce.—A fiend who begins by bargaining with us for our 
hands—then gains possession of our heads—and ends with buy- 
ing our hearts. 

JOKE. 

Joke.—A glittering dew-drop on the leaves of y veeere 
Joke.—An electric spark which kindles into being the social spirit. 
Joke.—A shining balloon filled with intellectual gas. 
Joke.—A child of wit, nourished on laughter. 
LIBERTY. 


Liberty.—A country to which all nations are travellers, though 
ignorant of the road. 
Liberty.—The social and political philosopher's stone. 
Liberty.—The shadow cast by a nation’s selfishness, 
Liberty.—The power to do as you like yourself, and to control 
the actions of others. 

MARRIAGE. 


Marriage.—Love brought to trial. 
Marriage.—The only ** lottery’’ not put down. 





American book? A new work has just been announced by a 
native author, which will doubtless create some sensation, at least 


Marriage.—Going home by daylight after courtship’s masquer- 
ade. 
Marriage.—Love in prison. 
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NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper.—Time’s pupil, and Time’s teacher. 
—The fulcram which Archimedes longed for. 


News, .—A general who marshals events as they arrive, to 
fight the battles of intelligence. 
Newspaper.— A winding-sheet in which parliamentary speeches 
are interred. 
PAUPER. 


Pauper.—An animal so like a man as to make us feel uneasy. 
Pauper.—A plaything for theoretical sympathy. 
Pauper.—One of the crew thrown overboard to lighten the ship. 
Pauper.—A waiter at the national table, who lives by what he 
gets from ‘‘ the gentlemen.”’ 
SLOTH. 


Sloth.—Voluntary paralysis. 

Sloth.—A bed of! heart’s-ease run to seed. 
Sloth.—A self-assumed strait-jacket. 
Sloth.—Crawling by the side of the railway. 


TAXES. 


Taxes.—The axle on which the wheels of the state coach turn. 

Tazes.—Periodical bleeding, as prescribed by government. 

< atpaaanes plucked from all birds to line the nests of a 
iw. 

Tazes.—The nation’s “little account ’’ for board and lodging. 


THEATRE. 


Theatre.—The world within four walls. 

Theatre.— An homeepathic hospital where smal! doses of society 
are given to cure society. 

Theatre.—Nature in the house of ‘‘ correction.”’ 

Theatre.—The chamber wherein bachelors receive curtain-lec- 
tures. 


Among the strange events of the month, which rose to the 
dignity of a topic, was the death of Doctor Wainwright, a phy- 
sician of this city, which was caused by the bite of a rattle-snake. 
When the death of the unfortunate man was first reported, it 
was supposed to be the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, and the singular- 
ity of the fatal accident caused an unusual degree of interest in 
the public mind. 

Another death, which called forth a public manifestation of 
sorrow, Was that of the venerable Ex-Chancellor Kent, who, more 
than twenty years ago, withdrew from public life, and had lived 
since in honourable and dignified retirement. 


There is not probably a newspaper reader in the country who 
has not heard of Punch, the witty wag who satirizes the follies of 
mankind in general, and of the cocknies in particular. One of 
the original getters-up of Punch, is now residing in this city. Mr. 
H. P. Grattan, the actor and editor. How long Mr. Grattan. 
whose real name is Plunket, by-the-bye, assisted in making 
Punch the great authority it has become in wit and morals, we do 
not precisely know ; but we believe there is no doubt that he 
was once a Punch writer ; he is now the editor of the Sunday Age, 
and the representative of Shakspeare’s heroes, (as the elder Kean 
used to style himself,) at the Park Theatre. It is no small feather 
in a man’s cap to have been one of the originators of such a paper 
as Punch. The present prominent contributors to that universally 
read and quoted paper, are W. M. Thackeray, whose unequalled 
humorous writings we shall often treat our subscribers to ; Gilbert 
A. & Becket, a lawyer ; Douglas Jerrold and Mark Lemon, once 
the keeper of a public-house. There are other contributors to this 
most admirable journal, but these are the most famous ones ; and 
we shall often have articles from them in our Magazine. It can 
hardly be expected, that men who are so constantly engaged in 
flinging stones at other people, should never receive any in retarn, 
and Punch has had many a hard hit in return for his wicked jokes. 
The latest attack made upon him, was by “‘ the Poet Bann,’’ 
whom Punch has held up to ridicule during the past two or three 
years in the most merciless manner. Bunn not being able to stand 
the ridicule of the wicked wags any longer, has attempted to pay 
them off in their own coin, but we rather fear that he will get the 
worst of it in the end ; for there are three against one iu the con- 
test, and either one is more than a match for Bunn single handed. 


Bunn. it must be known, is a theatrical manager, and it is not 
unlikely has at some time or other, hurt the vanity of the Panch 
writers by not accepting their pieces, for they are all dramatic 
writers. Bunn publisbed last month in London, a pamphlet called 
‘‘A Word with Punch,’’ which we had the good fortune to re- 
ceive from a correspondent in England ; we believe there was not 
a copy received in this country for sale. We make a short ex- 
tract from this funny affair, because we doubt not that our read- 
ers have heard so much about Punch, that they will be glad to 
know something about his contributors personally. Bunn selects 
for his attacks only Jerrold, & Becket and Lemon, the last of 
whom he squeezes rather hard. 


‘*As the most eminent and most exalted persons in the country 
have been selected by this ‘ puppy triumvirate,’ to borrow the 
phraseology of Sheridan, as objects for their animadversions, it 
may be well to examine into their fitness, and to ascertain whe- 
ther they are wiser, wittier, or better than other people ? what 
brilliant attainments they bring to the task ? in short, ‘ upon what 
meat (slander always excepted,) they feed,’ ‘ that they are grown 
so great?’ In their perpetual harping upon me, in that inces- 
sant fiddling upon one string, they have had frequent occasion 
to call their engraver to their assistance, in order to throw some 
as vary into the subject ; and, indeed, so thoroughly worn out is 
what little humour they once possessed, that your pages, Punch, 
are now sought after, solely for their wood cuts, the ‘ hope’ of a 
joke being a ‘ pleasure,’ that if Tom Campbell himself were liv- 
ing, even he could not indulge in. They have exhibited me in 
every diversity of attitude, from lighting in monarchs, to lighting 
out mountebanks, and the least I can do, is to return the com- 
pliment. I, moreover, hold it to be tantamount to a criminal 
offence, to omit any opportunity of handing down to postenty, 
the presentment of men who have done so much for the genera- 
tion they lived in. The subjoined prints have been engraved 
from portraits ‘in possession of the families,’ and are esteemed 
‘ formidable likenesses.’ Who that has read the writings, poet- 
ical and prose, the shrewd observations, the savage sarcasm, the 
bilious bitings of Douglas Jerrold, does not long to see the image 
of the man ? 

** Now, with all his failings, let me record my opinion that it 
is to Jerrold’s pen you are indebted, ‘ Punch,’ for the fame «you 
once enjoyed ; for, beyond doubt, he is a fellow of infinite ability. 
{ have known him some years, and the last time but one I ever 
saw him, was in 1842, when meeting me in St James’s street, he 
thanked me for a handsome critique he believed me to have writ- 
ten on the comedy of ‘ Bubble of the Day,’ and on that occasion 
he said a better thing, ‘ Punch, than he has written in your pa- 
ges.’ I said to him, ‘ What, you here. picking up CHARACTERS, 
| suppose ?’? To which he replied, ‘ There’s plenty of it lost in 
this neighbourhood.’ 

‘* The last time I ever heard from him was during the first visit 
of Duprez to Drury Lane Theatre, when I received the following 


note from him : 
Wednesday. 
“«*My Dear Sir :—Will you enable me to hear your Freuch 
nightingale—do, pray. Yours, very traly, 
‘D. JERROLD.’ 


‘* Which is the vilest joke ever perpetrated at the expense of 
that eminent singer, always excepting the impudent burlesque di- 
rected against me by Mr. Gilbert t 
from the boards of the Princess’s Theatre. 

“‘Thave always, therefore, been at a loss to understand the 
cause of ‘ the Douglas’ being so irate with me, unless for reasons 
already given ; but it is a matter about which I don’t care one 
fig. Unlike the other two of his party, he is a man of undoubted 
genius ; but all who admit this, at the same time regret the fre- 
quent misdirection of his mind. He is one of the most ill-condi- 
tioned, spiteful, vindictive, and venomous writers in existence ; 
and whatever honey was in his composition, has long since turn- 
ed to gall.’’ 


But, after all, nobody will think the less of Punch, nor more of 
Bunn. Attempts have been made in this city to publish a punchy 
paper, but they didn’t get on well, and some enterprising cha- 
racters have just issued proposals for a similar work in Philadel- 
phia, to be called the ‘‘ John Donkey,’’ a most dismal name, 
which, of itself, seems to forbid the very thought of fun or mer- 
riment. But, as we wish well to everybody, and mean to do all 
the good turns we can, we hope that the proprietors of the Phila- 
delphia Donkey will be able to prevail upon their animal to go, 





like hot cakes. 





Beckett, and deservedly hissed ~ 
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As we shall have a separate department devoted to the review 
of the current literature of the day, we shall not occupy the time 
of our readers here, with comments on new books. Art and 
artists, paintings, drawings, sculptures, music, and novelties in 
architecture, will all be duly noticed in our monthly-topic article. 
There is nothing new in art which requires particular comment 
this month. Page’s picture of Ruth is waiting for a suitable room 
to be exhibited in. The Greek Slave of Powers, which has been 
more visited than any work of art ever exhibited in this country, 
is soon to be removed to Boston. Banvard’s panorama of the 
Mississippi, which is said to be three miles in length, is exhibiting 
in Broadway ; and Mrs. Pelby’s Scriptural Wax Figures are still 
attracting the pious and the curious. The only novelty in music, 
is the appearance of the American prima donna, already alluded 
to. The following discriminating notice of this lady, is taken 
from the ‘‘ American Musical Times,’’ a new periodical, edited 
by Mr. Henry C. Watson : 


‘* Now for our debutante, who is really a charming little crea- 
ture. She has dark, beaming eyes, an intellectual expression of 
countenance, and a slight but well formed figure. Her manner is 
naive and impulsive, and we should judge that she possesses the 
elements of which a fine artiste may he made. Her voice is a 
soprano, of good quality and sufficient compass, and with power 
enough for every purpose. Her method is by no means perfect, 
for though there is much to praise, there are very — pees 
which we are bound to condemn. She has a very bad habit of 
commencing her upper notes quite pianissimo, and then suddenly, 
by opening her mouth wide and letting the voice burst forth at 
once, making a fortissimo, which by the contrast is positively 
outrageous. She constantly dwells upon her upper extreme notes 
unnecessarily, and strains her voice until it becomes thin and loses 
all its depth and sweetness. This is a fault in itself, but its effect 
upon her style is very fatal. It vulgarizes it, and destroys all har- 
mony of thought and conception. But she is passionate and 
earnest, and a more perfect acquaintance with the stage will de- 
velope powers yet latent in her.’’ 


There has been something like a revival among lecture-goers in 
New York, the present season ; but there has been nothing like a 
return of the haleyon days of lecturing which shed their influence 
upon our city some five or six years since ; then, everybody lec- 
tured about every thing, and there were courses of lectures deliv - 
ered in every school room, and church, and atheneum, that could 
be procured ; the people were lecture mad for a while, but they 
soon got over it, and settled down in their old habits of reading, 
and chureh-going, and amusement-seeking ; lectures were voted 
unprofitable, and lecturers bores; but eminent men, whose scien- 
tific attainments and popular manners, entitle them to considera 
tion, still succeed in drawing an audience ; but in a city like New 
York, where there are so many sources of amusement, and so 
many novel attractions, it requires a very high order of talents to 
gain the public ear. Professor Agassiz has been highly successful 
in his lectures on the Animal Kingdom, which were delivered at 
the Medical College in Crosby street, and Professor Mitchell, of 
Cincinnati, who has been lecturing to our citizens on astronomy, 
also met with great success, and attracted large audiences. The 
taste {or positive knowledge is on the increase, and bids fair to 
overcome the old fondness for speculative debates. 

Apprepos, of positive knowledge, here is a fact in natural his- 
tory worth knowing: Mr. Cuoch, in his ** Illustrations of In- 
stinct,’’ states that dogs, however fierce, will not attack a man 
who sits down and lays aside any offensive weapon. The Father 
of Poets was acquainted with this truly noble trait of the canine 
race; when Ulysses was attacked by hounds, according to Ho- 
mer : ~~ 

** Down sat the Sage, and cautjous to withstand, 
Let fall the offensive truncheon from his hand.’’ 


We should look for this kind of nobleness in a dog, but still if 
we had a club in our hands, and were going to be attacked by 
bull cogs, although we have unbounded faith in Homer, we 
should be rather unwilling to experiment upon their forbear- 
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Our friend, the editor of the Knickerbocker. has a remarkable 
way with him, at times, particularly towards his correspondents, 
with whom he generally establishes a kind of brotherly alliance, 
but when they do not exactly jump with his hamour, he lets them 
into the secret in a manner peculiarly bis own. Professor Taylor 
Lewis, one of the staunchest defenders of the barbarous practice 
of hanging in the country, was an occasional! correspondent of 
the Knickerbocker, but having sent the editor an article which 
contained more Greek than good nature, he requested him, if he 
ever came within ten miles of him, to stop. This was not very 
complimentary, to say the least of it, and we hope never to be 
compelled to make any such request of any of our correspondents. 
We can boast of but two, yet, and they are both budding poets, 
that we should have no objection to hear from again and again. 
Men who can do so well in their first attempts, will certainly do 
better on another trial. 

A labouring man in Middlebury, Vt., sends us the following 
song, and we can safely stand his security for a better one before 
the year shall fairly ran out. Labouring men bave always been 
the best song-writers, by the way ; as witness, Burns and Beran- 
ger. Vermont has produced the greatest sculptor of modern times. 
Who knows but the American song-writer, whose name is yet to 
be known among men, may come from the slopes or vallies of the 
Green Mountaius ? 

SONG. 
I. 


I’ve never loved another, 
My heart hath ever clung 
To thee with all the tenderness, 
That marked its course while young ; 
That heart which then [ gave to thee— 
In confidence and love, 
Asks but amidst its weight of years, 
More faithful still to prove. 


I. 


Let fortune pour upon thee, 
Let sickness rack thy frame, 

My love, though all beside should fail, 
Shall glow with lighter flame. 

I would not for a kingdom 
Add sorrow to thy heart ; 

’T were better if thine own be grieved, 
That mine should bear a part. 


III. 


Then pillow on this bosom 
That aching heart of thine, 

And let its throbbing pulses beat 
In answer unto mine ; 

Come in full faith reposing, 
Without a doubt or fear, 

And turning from the world away, 
Rest thee securely here. 


Mipptesvry, Dec. Ist, 1847. 


The other comes to us in more questionable shape, and assumes 
the externals of a ‘‘ fourteener,’’ as Charles Lamb use to call the 
sonnet. This, too, if not a first attempt, is at least a youngling, 
but we have seen worse specimens of the much abused sonnet 
than this pair, put forth, too, under the shadow of an assumed 


name. 
SONNETS. 


I 


The’ adventurous bee, seeker of treasured sweets, 
Thro’ the warm summer’s sun-adorned hours, 
Goes singing to his work amid the flowers : 

The humblest rose or lily that he meets 

Yields up its honeyed store to give him food ; 
The modest clover, crouched amid the gran, 
Or freshning blossom in the amy wood, 

Hear his light winglets o’er them humming pass, 
And know that he will seek their solitade ; 
When a faint murmur steals the air, 

’Tis his own music in their dewy bells ; 

Then, humble architect, his palace fair 

He rears of golden balm brims o’er its cells, 





ance. 





And all the winter long in nectar dwells. 











IT. 


So doth the Poet—he whom nature loves : 

He treads the earth with an observant eye, 
And takes into his heart, the starry sky 

With all its teachings. Birds in pathless groves 
Whisper their songs into his dreaming ear ; 
Brooks have a voice of willing tenderness, 
That soothe his spirit with a hopeful cheer ; 
The winds of Heaven visit him to bless— 

And as they dally with the wavy tress 

That decks his brow, they tell him tales 

Of sprites and fairies in the solemn wild, 

Or peopling sunny hills and grassy dales. 

Thus sweetest thoughts are given Nature's child— 


A winter store, fresh, pure, and undefiled. 


VivINa. 


It can hardly be necessary to call attention to our engraved 
Cover, because its beauty is so obvious that it cannot fail to be 
observed by all who catch a glimpse of it, as it lies, a new candi- 
date for the favour of the reading pablic, among the innumerable 
aspirants which make their appearance monthly on the counter of 
the periodical agent. Looking at it merely as the work of the 
artists who designed and engraved it, without any bias in our 
judgment because the thing is our own, we must say in all can- 
dour that it displays a better taste, a higher invention, and greater 
dexterity of handling, than any illustrated cover that has been 
produced on this side of the Atlautic. As men are judged by the 
clothes they wear, and the characters of a househo!d are develop- 
ed in the frontage of their mansion, so the cover of a magazine is 
generally a pretty good indication of the quality of its contents ; 
and we are quite willing that our magazine shall be judged by our 
exterior. The habitual reader of current literature soon becomes 
an adept in the physiology of books, and is rarely deceived by the 
promises of a cover. But still, as people sometimes conceive an- 
tipathies at first sight, which an after acquaintance with the indi- 
vidual entirely dissipates, we would caution the public against 
forming an opinion too hastily on the merits of our magazine, 
from the complexion of its binding ; if they should not like our 
cover, which we hardly deem probable, let them taste of its con- 
tents, because, after all, the homely old adage, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, is the only safe rule in such cases. The 
artist who designed our title page is William Wade; and it was 
engraved by those admirable artists, Messrs. Orr & Richardson. 


ft will be observed that all our communications are strictly 
anonymous ; we have given the names in an advertisement of our 
principal contributors, but we shall not in any future numbers of 
the magazine designate the authorship of the different articles, 
prefering that they should rest their claims to attention upon their 
intrinsic merits, rather than upon the prestige of a mere name. 
All the better class of periodicals, from the days of the Tattler and 
Spectator down to our great Reviews, have always been conducted 
upon this principle, which is the most honest, safe and convenient. 
Some of our magazines have borne the names of persons as editors, 
who were paid for practicing an imposition upon the public, while 
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public purchased on the strength of their names being on the 
cover, than the Man in the Moon, or Queen Victoria. One of 
our lady authors, whose husband is a bank-president, was for 
many months paid six hundred dollars a year for allowing her 
name to appear on the title page of a magazine as its editor. It 
so happened that there appeared a grossly libellous article in the 
magazine, respecting a certain gentleman, who immediately com- 
menced a prosecution against the husband of the fictitious lady 
editor, for slander, and that circumstance led to the withdrawal 
of ber name. As one of the authors of the Spetator said, ‘‘ what 
Addison approved cannot be wrong,’’ and with so many illustri- 
ous examples on our side we ‘shall not fear the censure of the 
world for pursuing a course which has been sanctioned by Addi- 
son, Steele, Johnson, Goldsmith, Jeffrey, Scott, Gifford, Maccau- 
lay, Irving, Everett, and Lockhart. 

There can be no doubt that when an author writes anony- 
mously, he expresses himself with a greater degree of vigour than 
when writing under his proper name; the most remarkable in- 
stance of this was that of the author of Junius’s letter’s, who 
wrote with so much more force and vigour under the assumed name 
than in his proper person, that his style has never been identified 
with that of any known author. Yet there can be no doubt that 
Junius wrote an immense amount under his true name, for no man 
ever acquired a faculty like his without great practice with the pen 
But when a man writes under his proper name, he puts a curb 
upon his fancy, and is so fearful of not doing his best, that he is 
very likely to do his worst. The works by which Addison and 
Irving are best known, are those which were published anony- 
mously. Irving seems to have been so conscious of the advantage 
of writing anonymously that he kept changing his nom de plume 
as fast as he was discovered, like a masker shifting his mask when- 
ever he is found out. In the Salmagundi he was Linkum Fide- 
lius, Launcelot Langstaff, and half a dozen other whimsical ap- 
pellations ; then he made his appearance on a sudden as Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, and finding himself getting too famous under that 
cognomen, he edited the Analectic Magazine a long while under 
no name at all ; after that he suddenly made his appearance un- 
der the gentlemanly designation of Geoffrey Crayon, and even 
this famous name he afterwards dropped, and on publishing the 
** Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada,’’ which we have always 
regarded as his chef d’ouvre, as far as style is concerned, he as- 
sumed the"name of an old Spanish Monk. Almost all the great 
names in literature, belong to men who first published their writ- 
ings anonymously. There is but one of the Quarterly Reviews, 
and that is the least able of them all, that ever allows an author 
to place his initials to an article. The Westminister Review 
usually designates the authorship of the different articles which it 
contains by an initial letter. But the majority of the best periodi- 
cals, are published anonymously, and we shall adopt the same 
course, not because others have done so, but because we believe 
it to be for the benefit of our readers, and the interest of our 
Magazine. So, kind reader, until we meet again next month, 
farewell ! 





they had no more agency in the editing of the work which the 
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HOLDEN’S 


Unper this head we shall appropriate a certain portion of our 
Magazine for short Reviews of New Books. It does not quad- 
rate with the design of our miscellany to give long criticisms on lite- 
rary productions ; but as it is the legitimate duty of the journalist 
to keep himself and his readers well posted up in literary matters, 
we shall give brief but discriminating notes on new books and 








REVIEW. 


occasional extracts from works of great interest. It wonid not 
become us to speak in our own praise, but as the practice of book- 
puffing has almost entirely supersceded the old practice of critically 
reviewing new works, we think it necessary to remark, in the be- 
ginning, that we shall publish no opinions on books which are 
not the deliberate result of investigation and conviction. 


























ILLUSTRATED POETS. 


The Poetical Works of Fitz Green Halleck.—D. Appleton & 
Co. New York, 1848. 


Poems of N. Parker Willis; Mlustrated with Designs by 
E. Leutze.—Philadelphia, Carey & Hart, 1848. 


Pearls of American Poetry.—New York Wiley & Putnam, 
1848. 

Goldsmith's Poem's ; Illustrated by the Etching Club ; Edited 
by Bolton Conrey.— Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


Thomson's Seasons ; Iliustrated by the Etching Club; Ed- 
ited by Bolten Conrey.—New York, Harper & Brothers, 1848. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Memoir by James 
Montgomery, and one hundred and twenty engravings from de- 
signs by William Harvey.— Harper & Brothers. 


The Poetical Language of Flowers ; or the Pilgrimage of 
Love, by Thomas Mular. Edited by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith.— 
New York, J. C. Riker, 1849. 


The simultaneous issues of those old Poets in so costly a manner 
is a pretty sure indication that poetry is no longer a drug in the 
market ; there must be a genuine taste not only for poetry, but 
for pictures when such magnificent works can be profitably pub- 
lished ; the binder, the engraver, the printer, the designer, and 
the illuminator have here entered into competition, and each 
seems to have done his best to give the world assurance of a 
book. It would be a work of supererogation to occupy the time 
of our reader in pointing out the wit and pathos of Halleck, the 
airy grace of Willis, the genial humour and profound thought of 
Goldsmith, or the voluptuousness of Thomson's verse, and the 
vividness of his descriptions of individual nature. If these Poets 
were not too well known to need eulogy, they would not have 
been published in the superb style in which they appear, in holi 
day dresses, at this season of the year, when everything that is 
beautiful is bought to be given away. 

Willis’s Poems are illustrated by Leutze, who claims to be an 
American artist ; the designs are not of a very high order of art, 
but they are admirably adapted to the poetry, and do not, as some 
designs do, degrade the sentiment of the author. We are not 
sure but that if the designs were seen before the text, they would 
raise expectations which the poetry would scarcely satisfy. They 
are all extremely good, with the exception of ‘‘ The Solitary.’’ 
The portrait of the author is a very pretty picture, but as we 
_ happen to see Mr. Willis saunter past our office, in Nassau street, 
nearly every day, and are tolerably familiar with his counte- 
nance, we are compelled to say that we should never have 
dreamed that this was designed for his portrait, if we had not 
seen his well known autograph attached to it. 

Halleck’s Poems are published in a style very similar to Wil- 
lis’s; except that they are illustrated by a variety of artists, 
Durand, Huntingtom, and Leutze. The portrait of the author, 
by Elliot, is an admirable head which gives an accurate idea of 
the original. 

The Poems of Goldsmith, and the Seasons of Thomson, are 
illustrated in a wholly different, and. we think, a much superior 
style to the other two Poets; the designs are by a considerable 
number of British artists, although all in the same spirit, and 
they are engraved on wood, and made to seem as a kind of run- 
ning comment on the text. The two books are exceedingly beau- 
tiful presents for the season. 

The Pearls of American Poetry are not illustrated, but illumi- 
nated by coloured drawings of grotesque figures; their style is 
vicious, unprofitable, and of evil tendencies ; it tickles the eye, 
but wearies the mind, and in the end rather creates a disgust for 
books than a wholesome desire to possess them and peruse them, 
which is the only legitimate effect of illustrated literature. The 
artist who executed the illuminations of this work is a Mr. Ma- 
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pencil, and a considerable knowledge of the effects of combina- 
tion of colours. 





Chapman's American Drawing-Book ; Elementary.—New York. 

J. S. Redfield, 1847. 

Mr. Chapman has displayed more ability in this work for teach- 
ing the principle of his art, than in any of his paintings. He is 
too versatile, as an artist, to be a great painter, for no matever 
yet excelled in doing two different things, and no man who ever 
felt himself capable of doing one thing well ever had a wish to do 
any other. Mr. Chapman has painted large historical pictures, 
portraits, landscapes, scripture pieces, pictures of common life, and 
made an infinite number of little vignette designs for all manner of 
books, from Harper's Bible down to children’s story books ; he has 
done some few things respectably but nothing excellently ; his large 

picture in the Capitol, at Washington, exhibits considerable dex- 
terity, but it is deficient in all the elements of a good painter. 
The subject is a perfectly empty one without signification or his- 
torical value, and consequently no life could have been infused 
into the representation of it, even though the artist had been a man 
of genius, which he certainly is not. But men of genius do not 
make, always, the best teachers, and we are very happy to have 
it in our power to approve one of Mr. Chapman’s works. His 
drawing book is unquestionably a very good one, so far as we can 
judge from the second part, for we have never seen the first num- 
ber. 
Short Patent Sermons, by Dow, Jr. 2 Vols., Ind Edition,—Xew 

York, 1847. 

There are some two hundred and fifty sermonizers in the city of 
New York ; eloquent, and Jearned, and pious divines, who have 
been called to the pulpit and educated to their calling ; men, who 
carry an immense amount of Greek and Hebrew in their heads, 
and have libraries well stocked with theology, who are endowed 
with liberal salaries and enjoy more respect than ordinary mortals, 
yet there is not one of them whose sermons are so popular or so 
widely known as those of Dow, Jr., who is not even a Doctor of 
Divinity ; whose pulpit is an imaginary one ; who knows nothing 
of Greek and less of Hebrew ; who has no fat salary, and whose 
library contains no books of theology. But, Dow Jr. is a good 
preacher notwithstanding, and probably one cause of his sermons 
being so popular is their originality ; they are not framed after the 
models of Sorth, or Chilingworth, or Massillon, or Bourdaloue, or 
Robert Hall, or Edward Irving, or Maffit, or Bishop Onderdonk. 
We cannot in conscience say that Dow Jr. is ever very profound 
or very pious, but he is always good humoured, which is no every 
day virtue in a preacher, often witty, and uniformly correct, 
genial and sensible. His strong point is his grotesquerie, which 
keeps one constantly alarmed lest it get the advantage of him and 
becomes smutty ; bat he rides his hobby with perfect freedom and 
neVer allows it to deviate from the right path ; it is not every one 
who can control a hobby, but Dow, Jr., rides his in perfect security . 
We believe that we betray no secret, in alluding to the fact that 
Dow, Jr., is the literary name of Mr. Paige, one of the editors of 
the Sunday Mercury, and that his sermons have been one of the 
main attractions of that spiritual and spicy Sunday Paper ; its 
other editor, Mr. Nichols, we will take this occasion to say, lest 
another should never occur, is one of the best newspaper writers in 
New York »his vice is that of all men of wit, his perceptions of the 
false and ludicrous are so keen, and his knowledge of the ways of 
the world so thorough, that he is too ofren betrayed into sarcastic 
expressions, which touch the feelings of individuals who choose to 
think themselves injured when their sins are too sharply punctured. 
Mr. Nichols is one of the few newspaper writers who think it worth 
while to write grammatically ; he is so fastidious in this respect 
that he sometimes appears pedantic; but his style is clear, his 
sentences terse, and the general tone of his sentiments liberal and 





plesow, who has certainly shown great dexterity in the use of the 


considerably elevated above the level of his class in their moral 
tendency. 
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“The Mystery ana Miseries of New York, a Story from| some. Her face possesses intellectual beauty, her brow is high and 


Real Life,’ by .ed Buntiine. lJilustrated.—New York, 
Berford §& Co., 1843. Part 1st. 
We have elsewhere given an indication of the character of this 
work, and are very happy that its appearance—just as we were 
about to lock up our last form—enables us to give our readers a 
taste of its quality. The book is a real transcript of New York 
life, sorry we are to say it, for such life is but a prelude to death. 
The author's name is Judson, and he informs us in his preface, 
that he is a relative of the eminent Baptist Missionary of that 
name who has recently became well known to Magazine readers, 
from his taking for his third wife, the popular authoress, Fanny 
Forrester, or Miss Emily Chubbuck, who is now with her devoted 
and pious husband in India, teaching the great traths of Chris- 
tianity1o the benighted natives of that distant country. Ned Bunt- 
jine professes to be influenced by the purest feelings of benevolence 
in making the revelations of the Miseries of New York, which he 
has done in his book. He says his work is written for Christians, 
and he has dedicated it to the Clergy of New York. 

The tale opens after the most approved fashion of the modern 
school of romances: ‘‘ On the first day of January, 1841, it rained 
cold rain, and the wind blew strong and gustily in New York, 
and as the night came on,’’ &c., &c., but as the story goes on 
the author displays a different vein from that which pervades the 
ordinary run of romances. As a specimen of the work, we give 
the following chapter, which describes a locality and a scene, 
whicli will be familiar to many readers. 

Reaper, stand in the cloak of invisibility with me, and let 
your imagination _ for you a beautiful boudoir, a lady's cho- | 
sensanctaum. Richly furnished ; its curtains, carpets, ottomans, 
all of the softest and most voluptuous colors ; each little article of | 


fair; dark blue eyes, glossy brown hair, delicate lashes to shade 
her large soft eyes, and a face sweetly oval in form; a figare tall 
and perfectly proportioned ; delicately small hands, with jeweled 
fingers ; a tiny foot slippered in satin, finishes our brief outline of 
her appearance. 

After reading the letter which she held in her hand, her face 
beamed with a pleasant smile. She kissed the paper over and 
over ; then placed it in her throbbing bosom. 

** Dear, dear Charles,’’ she murmured, ‘* were it death, a thou- 
sand deaths to love thee, yet would [ be thine. Thou alone of all 
the millions who tread this ever-changing earth, wert fitted to make 
me happy. Why we did not meet when we were young and I 
was free, I cannot divine; nor why a good Heaven sends not con- 
genial spirits together upon the earth, as soon as they are born.”’ 

Then she arose from the ottoman where she had been half- 
reclining, and drawing one of the worked chairs closer to a side- 
table whereon lay writing materials, she again murmured : 

‘**T must answer his dear letter—yes, I will meet him as he 
wishes. I could deny no request of his.”’ 

She drew a perfumed sheet of note paper from a drawer, and 
in a neat, beautiful hand, soon filled its snow-white pages. Then 
carefully was it folded and sealed. 





The outer 


| door opened in a moment, and a middle-aged, fine-looking mu- 


After this she rang a iittle silver bell by her side. 





latto woman entered. 

** Did you ring, mistress ?’’ she asked. 

‘** Yes, Eliza; take this note to him!”’ 

The girl answered only with a look of intelligence—took up 
the note and left the apartment. In a moment, however, she 
returned, 

** Mr. Sam Selden is in the passage, and wishes to know if you 
can be seen, madam !’’ said he. 

** Yes,’’ replied the lady; ‘‘ you can tell him to enter: and 
then, Eliza, hurry away with that note. Tell no one where you 
are going, and be prudent ; it would be worse than death to have 
my love tor him known !”’ 

‘* Fear not, my lady, I never will betray you. 
well for that.’’ 

** You are a good, honest, sweet girl, Eliza. 


I love you too 


You never shall 


bijouterve which a wealthy and a tasty woman would desire, is | lose by your faithfulness to me.”’ 


there. Pictures, rare and costly, hang upon the curtained walls ; 
the marble tables are covered with books and periodicals. 


The girl left the room once more, and the lady seated herself 


And | on an ottoman, in a position of studied carelessness—in a way 


through a door in its rear can be seen a chamber furnished full as | which best displayed\the beauty of her figure, and where the rosy 
well. Everything in view betokens wealth used with taste ; ele- | light through a crimson curtain would fall richest upon her cheek. 


gance not marred by anything illy-contrasted. 
From the windows, however, you may see something which 


The next instant a low tap was heard upon the door. 
Her voice was very sweet when she cried ‘‘ come in,’’ and her 


would contrast with this; you can see a field of bones—a spot | smile exceedingly bright, as a well dressed gentleman, not much 


where many a grey and ancient stone tells the last incident in | over her own age, entered. 


man’s history, when and where he whose dust is beneath, died. 


é He was a little over the middle 
height, very well proportioned in figure ; had a piercingly bright 


Yes, a grave-yard lics almost beneath those windows, and a tall | eye of jetty black, deep-set under a rather heavy and frowning 


charch-steeple towers so high that its shadows can fall upon the | brow ; 
One would | storm is, and the moon and stars are not. 


velvet curtains of the window whence you gaze. 
think it a singular coincidence—but many a premature death, 
many a broken heart has been caused by deeds done in that house ; 


aair and beard of glossy silkiness, dark as night when the 
A heavy moustache 
helped to contrast a very fine set of teeth, which, in smiling, as 
he met the lady, he took particular pains to show ; and his rather 


and while we look down upon the grassy tombs, we can speak of | pale face looked paier still for the same contrast. His dress was 


ruin wrought guite feelingly. You will not understand me, un- 
less I write more plainly. On the floor next beneath that where 
is the bourdoir, which we have been looking at, is a gambling hed/ 
—a place where more than one young man has been ruined, where 
the first blow has been strack which brought disgrace upon him ; 
broken hearts and desolation unto them that loved him. 

Yes, one of the most fashionable and one of the vilest of all 
the hells in Gotham, overlooks a grave-yard. 

If, as people once did think, the spirits of the dead can arise at 
the midnight hour, they could find plenty of company by simply 
crossing a narrow street ; and they could see all of the passions 
displayed which are ever felt in the human breast. ‘They could 
see the drama, comedy, and tragedy of nature ; they could see 
alternate hope and despair; anger and calmness; fear and cour- 
age ; they could see men trying to drown conscience in the burn- 
ing water of fire ; they could see villains rob villains ; they could 
see genteel stealing and wholesale robbery, not of money only, but 
of virtue, principle, aye, of honour, and all that makes the soul 
of man precious to itself. 

We speak of what we have seen ; for many a sickening hour 
have we spent in studying these scenes. We have gone within 
these hells—we have marked looks, expressions, and characters, 
until the book is as one committed to memory, a memory which 
holdeth all that it has gained. 

Why Mr. Henry Carlton, the gambler, shoald have selected so 
fitting a spot for his hell, we know not ; we only know what too 
many young men of our city are aware of—that it is theres 

But we were describing a lady’s bondoir, and though it was so 
very near the grave-yard, it looked as if it had been fitted for love 
and happiness ; as if never a thought of death or sorrow should 
enter there. 

In this room see a lady. She is alone. In. her hand she holds 
a letter, and a variety of expressions come and go upon her beauti- 
ful face while she reads it. She is pretty ; yes, she is more—is hand- 








tastefully fashionable and very rich ; it fitted his genteel figure 
yerfectly ; in fact, Lockwood's establishment never turned out a 
etter suit, and one could almost swear to the *‘ Dubois cut’’ of 
his beautiful frock; his manner, as he entered the apartment, 
was graceful and easy. 

**T am glad to see you, Mr. Selden,”’ said the lady, “* are you 
well to-day ?”’ 

** Quite so, I thank you, madame. 
question ; you look charmingly this morning. 
look so well,” 

* Ah, sir, you are very fond of flattery; but if I do look well, 
it is because I am in fine spirits. I feel so happy to-day !"’ 

** Why L thought to find you dull ; vent hactand is absent. Are 
not married ladies ever sad when their lords are not near ?”' 

** Some may be,’’ replied the lady in a careless tone ; and then 
a- the thought came over her that Mr. S. was her husband’s bo- 
som friend, she added ; ‘* You forget that he is to come home by 
this evening’s boat. He wrote me so three days agv.”’ 

‘* Yes; yet he will not be here. I received a letter from him 
this MWe te informing me that he could not come before next 
week.’ 

** Indeed !’’ said the lady, in a tone of surprise, while a but 
half-hidden ray of pleasure lighted her eye. 

** Yes, madame,’’ continued Mr. 8., *‘ and in his letter he sent 
a bank note of five hundred doliars fur you. Here it is.”’ 

** He is ever very kind ; but I did not need money. He left 
me a thousand dollars only ten days ago, and I have not spent 
half of it yet.’” The lady sighed as pa spoke of her husband’s 
goodness, and her face seemed a shade paler while she c 
up the bill in her fingers. 

Perhaps she was ang of that sin which even then was lurk- 
ing in her heart ; she was thinkin perchance of the wrong which 
she had meditated upon his rights and honour—even already 
might have consummated. 


I need not ask you the 
1 never saw you 








































































